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CHAPTER I. 

History of Greece, from the earliest Accounta 
to the End of the Trojan War. 


^ 


SECTION I, 

State of the World before the first Accounts of Greece, — 
Assyria J Syria^ and Egypt civilized ', the rest barbarous or 
• MMinkabited. Geographical Description of Greece, Un^ 
settled Population of the^early Ages. Spirit of War aid 
Robbery » Fhenician Navigation in the Grecian Seas/and 
Settlements on the Coasts, 

THE first accounts of Greece are derived 
from ages long before the common use of 
letters in the country; yet among its earliest 
traditions we find maiiy things highly interesting. 
Known at an era far beyond all history of any other 
part of Europe, its people nevertheless preserved 
report of the time when their country was unin- 
habited,^ apd their forefathers lived elsewhere. 
Among the effects of this extreme antiquity, one 
is particularly remarkable : the oldest traditionary 
. memorials of Greiece relate, not to war and con- 
quest, generally the only materials for th$ annals 
Vol. L B of 
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2 »ISTOEY OF GREECE. 

CHAP, of barbarous ages, but to the invention or intro- 
^' ' duction of institutions the most indispensable to 
political society, and of arts even the most neces- 
sary to human life. Hence, while the origin of 
other antient nations is matter only of conjecture 
for the antiquarian, that of the Grecian people 
seems to demand some inquiry from the historian. 
Indeed here, as on many other bccasions, the 
historian of Greece will have occasion to ex- 
ercise his caution and forbearance, not less than 
Lis diligence, while he traverses re^bns where 
curiosity and fancy may find endless temptation 
to wander; but the earliest traditions of that 
country interest in so many ways, and through so 
many means, tha^ he would scarcely be forgiven 
the omission of all consideration of the times to 
which thiey relate. 

It has been not uncommon, for the pui;pose of 
investigating the properties of human nature and 
the, progress of society, to consider Man in a 
state absolutely uncultivated; full-grown, having 
all the powers of body ai^d mind in mature per- 
fection, but wholly without instructioo or infor- 
mation of any kind. Yet^hatsoevei; advantages 
may be prjoppsed from speculation uppn. the svib- 
ject, it may weU be doubted, whjsther a human 
pair in such, a st^^ ever really exist^^^d ; ^mj, if we 
proceed to inquire \?fh<^ce; they (jwld comjB, the 
fQi;tuijtCHis concurrence <^ fttoni^ fabncijed by, JXer 
n^pcritjos, ^d EpipiQt^u^, vi^ll ba fpjill^: perhapj^; as 
prol;>^le:. an origin for thei^ aft: ii^ i?, p<^§3^|e^ fQf 
ima^^atioiv t^, devis§. But since. tj»^> de^pj r^ 
feaxch^ 9f mq4^9». P^sqphqW ift n^tui^ 
4 ' ^tprjr. 
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history, assisted by the extensive discoveries of sect. 
modern navigators, through the great inlargeinent 
of our, acquaintance with the face of' pur globe, 
have opened so many new sources of wonder, 
without affording any adequate means to arrive at 
the causes of the phenomena, new objections 
' have been made to the Mosaic history of the first 
ages of the wofld; which, it has been urged, 
must have been intended to relate, not to the 
whole earth, but to those parts only with which 
the Jewish people had more iiiimediate concern^ 
Many, however, and insuperable as the difficulties 
occumng in that concise historical sketch may 
be, some arising from extreme antiquity of idiom, 
some perlxaps from injury received in multifarious 
transcription, and others from that allegorical 
style, always familiar and always in esteem in the 
E&st ', invention still has never been able to form 
any theory, equally, consistent with the principles 
of the most inlightened philosophy *, or equally 
consonant to the most authentic testimonies re- 
maining from remotest ages, whether transmitted 

by 

* The original and principal purpose of that allegorical 
style which, whatever its advantages, or whatever its incon- 
veniencies, the wisest men of antiquity never imputed either 
to fraud or folly in the writer, seems well explained in few 
words hy Macrohius : Philosophi, si quid de his (summo Deo 
et mente) assignare conantur, quae non serroonem tantum* 
modo, sed cojgitationem quoque humanam superant, ad siml* 
litudines &'exempla confugiunt. Somn. Scip. 1. i.e. 2. 
This subject is learnedly treated in the 3d and 6tl! volumes of 
Bishop Warburton's Divine Legation of Moses [8vo ed. 18 1 1 ;] 
and ingeniously commented upon in GoY«mor Pownairs 
Treatise on the Study of Antiquities. 

? . Se^ Pwf^^iaU'ik, Treatise, p. 1 30. 
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by human memory, or'bome in the face of nature. 
The traditions of all nations, and appearances in 
every country, bear witness, scarcely less explicitly 
than the writings of Moses, to that general flood 
which nearly destroyed the whole human race ; 
and the ablest Greek authors, who have attempt- 
ed to trace the history of mankind to its source, 
all refer to such an event for the beginning of 
the present system of things on earth K Not 
therefore to inquire after that stat§ of man, wholly 
untaught and unconnected, which philosophers 
have invented for purposes of speculation; nor 
to attempt, which w ere indeed beyond our object, 
the tracing of things regularly to their origin 
through the obscure and broken path alone 
afforded by the Hebrew ,writers ; the subject 
before us seems to refer more particularly, for its 
source, to a remarkable fact mentioned by those 
writers, to which strong collateral testimony is 
found, both in the oldest heathen authors, and in 
the known course of human affairs. Mankind, 
according to the most ^tient of historians, con- 
siderably informed and polished, but inhabiting 
yet only a small portion of the earth, was inspired 
generally with a spirit of migration. ^ What gave 
at the time peculiar energy to that spirit, which 
seems always t6 have existed extensively among 
men, commentators have indeed, with bold ab- 
surdity, undertaken to explain ; but the historian 
himself has ^evidently intended only general, and 

that 

• See partiwilarly the beginning of Plato*8 thiwiDialogn^ 
ttb Legisktion. 
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that now become obscure information \ All sect. 
history, however, proves that such a spirit has 
operated over the far greater part of the globe ; 
and we know that it has never yet ceased to 
actuate, in a greater or less degree, a large portion , 
of mankind ; among whom^ the numberless hords 
yet wandering over the immense continent, from 
the north of European Turkey to the north of 
Chiha,^ are remarkable. The Mosaic writings 
then, the general tenor of tradition preserved by 
heathen authors ^, and the most authentic testi- 
monies, of every kind, of the state of things in 
the early ages ; vestiges *)f art and monuments 
of barbarism, the unknown origin of the most 
abstruse sciences, and their known transmission 
froih nation to nation ; all combine to indicate 
the preservation of civility and knowlege, under 
favor of .particular circumstances, among a small 
part of mankind ; while the rest, amid innumer- 
able migrations, degenerated into barbarians and 
savages. 

The provinces bordering upon the river Eu- 
phrates, supposed by many to have been the first 

' settled 

^ ' The schemes that nren of warm imaginatum have 

* raised from a single expression in Ihe Bihle, and sonie- 

* times from the supposition of a fact nowhere to lie found, 

* aire astonishing. If you believe the Hebrew doctors, 
•the language of men, which till that time (the build- 
*ing'of Babel) had been ok e; was divided into seventy 

* languages. But of the miraculous division of languages 

* there is not one word in the Bible.' Dissertation on the 
Origin of Languages, by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, second ed. 
p. 24, where are some judicious observatipps on the Mosaic 
accbunt of the dispersion of mankind. 

^ This has been* largely collected by Mr. Bryant, in his 
Analysis of Antient Mythology. ' ^ 
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CHAP, settled after the flood, w^e certainly among tlie 
^.,-^^>w first that became populous. ' Her^, "from the 
r^^^c^m. climate, the wants of man are comparatively few, 
btrab. 1. 16. ^nd those plentifully supplied, by a soil ^f exu- 
berant fertility, level to a vast extent, naturally 
unincumbered with wood, and consequently little 
exposed to depredation from beasts of prey^. 
The families remaining in this country w-ere not 
likely soon to lose the civility^ the arts, and the 
science of their forefathers. Accordingly, whether 
they retained, or whether they invented, astro- 
Hfrodot. nomy and dialling existed among the Babylonians 
' ' ' at a period beyond all means of investigating 
their rise ; and aotvvithstanding the deep obscurity 
in which the origin of letters is involved, we still 
can trace every known alphabet to the neighbour- 
hood at least of Babylon. 

Of the families who went in quest of new 
settlements, or who wandered, perhaps many of 
them, without any decided intention of settling, 
those who took possession of Egypt seem to have 
been the most fortunate. That singular country, 
given, by its situation among deserts, to injoy 
more than insular security, offered, in wonderful 
abundance^ the necessaries of life. Its periodical 
floods, which, to the unexperienced, might appear 
ministers only of desolation, would be known, 
by these who had seen the Euphrates or Tigris 
periodically overflow their banks, to be among 

the 

• The geography of this country has been investigated, 
and Herodotus's account ©f it ponfirmed, by the diligence and 
judgeitient of 3Mr. Gibbon, in his History of the Decline and 
Tall of the Roman Empire. 
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the most precious Jxkhis of nature. For/ from sect. 
the operatioki of the ^^aters of the Nile, almost v^^ 
the whole of that strictly called Egypt, receives a 
kind of tillage, as well as a very rich manuring; Diodor.Sfc 
so that, beside producing spontaneously a pro- JisV&ap.^ 
fusion of herbs and roots, nearly peculiar to itself, 
which form a coarse but wholesome food, it is 
morieover very advantageously prepared, by tha 
hti^d of nature almost alone, for the reception of 
any ^ain that man may throw into it. Thus 
invited, ihe occupants of Egypt gave their atten- 
tioq to agriculture : and, the fertility of the soil 
making^tbe returns prodigiously great, populous- 
ness quickly followed abufndance ; polity became 
necessary ; and we are told that in this country 
was constituted the first regular government : by 
which seems to be meaot, the first government in 
which various rights, and various functions, wer« 
regularly assigned to different ranks of men. 
Science appears to have originated in Asia. Of 
tiie arts, Egypt was probably the mother of many, 
as she was certainly the most; the sciences at 
the same time receiving attention in proportion 
nearly to their supposed importance for civil life. 
Geometry is said to have been the offspring of Herodot. 
the p^uliar necessity of the country ; for the Diod! 1. 1. 
annued ov^owings of the Nile obliterating ordi- g^®^ j j ^ 
nary landmarks, that science alone could ascertain p^^^* ^ 
the boundaries of property. The very erroneous Heroaot. 
(Calculation of the year, probably carried from ^•*v*^'^ 
Aaa into Greece, if ever admitted in Egypt, 
received early there very valuable improvement, 
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8 HISTORY OF GREECE/ ; T 

hy.the addition of intercalary. days, through which 
three hundred and sixty-five were given to the 
twelve months. 
Horat The singularly daring and unfeeling hardiness, 

attributed, by the Roman lyrist, to the man who 
first committed himself in a firail bark tcf the 
winds and waves, appears by no means necessary 
for the origin of navigation. In so warm a climate 
^ as the middle of Asia, batlring would be a com-; 
mon refreshment and recreation ; and the art of 
swimming, especially when- so many terrestrial 
animals were seen to swim untaught, could not be 
long in acquiring. The first attempt at the ma- 
nagement of a boat was thus deprived of all 
teiTor : and as it could not escape observation that 
wood floated naturally, and that the largest bodies 
floating were easily moved, the construction and 
use of canoos'^ required jio great stretch of in-, 
vention. Every circumstance therefore leads to 
suppose, that vessels of that simple contrivance 
were employed on rivers before the first emigra- 
tions took place. The occupants of Phenicia^ 
coming to the coast of the .Mediterranean with 
these slender rudiments of naval kndwlege; would 
find many inducements to attempt the improve- 
ment of the art. . Their country, little fruitful in 
corn, but aJ)ounding with* the finest-timber, had; 
a ready communication by sea and the mouths of 
the Nile witli Egypt ; which, with all its fertility, 
being almost coiffineti to the production, of ahnifal 
plants, had occasion for many things that Phenir 
(pia could supply. Thus ^roise commerce. _ 

Not 

^ Galled by the Greeks M9w|t?ui. 
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, Not then to extend inquiry to those remote and sect. 
inho^itable, thp polished . regions of the East, 
whose history is known only from writings without 
an alphabet, and where the study 'of a long life 
scarcely suffices for learning to read ; nor to 
hazard any decision concerning the mysterioi^s 
claims of a people^ somewhat less remote, and 
who appear to have jnjoyed early the use of letters, 
but whose riches and whose weakness have con- 
spired to expose them, from times beyond certain 
tradition, tq continual revolutions and constant 
subjugation ; among the inhabitants of the ^arth, 
westward at least of the Indus, the Assyrians, 
and the Egyptians, with the people of the countries 
immediately about or between them, seem alone 
never to have sunk into utter barbarism. Assyria 
was a powerful empire, Egypt a moat populous 
country governed by a very refined polity, and 
Sidon an opulentcity, abounding with manufactures 
and carrying on extensive cdmmerce, when the 
Greeks, ignorant of the most obvious and neces- 
sary ^rts, are said to have fed upon acorns'. Yet 

was 

• Some writers, confining their ideas to the acorn of the 
English oak, have expressed a doubt if it were a food on 
which men could subsist. But it is to be observed, that 
ucorn, glans^ ^uXavoq^ have been used in their several lan- 
guages as general terms, denoting all the various fruits of the 
acorn and mast kind. Our old herbalist Gerard, after Galen 
and Pliny,- reckons chesnuts among acorns, and Xenophon 
calls dates paXetpoi ruv (pouhKcut, palm-acoms,.(Anab. 1, i, c. 3. 
sec. p.) That the acorn or mast of a tree common in Greece 
would afford a wholejsome nourishment for men, and yet that, 
in civilized times, it was. not a very favorite fooA we may' 
lear/i from a passage in Plato's Republic, where Socrates, 
specifying the diet to which he would confine his citizens,- 
proposes to allow them /At/^1« K%k pmyk^, myrtle-berries,, and 
' mast 
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CHAP, was Greece the first country of Europe that 
emerged from the savage state ; and this advan- 
tage it seems to have owed intirely to its readier 
means of communication with the civiliz^ nations 
of the East. 

The migrating hords mostly found countries 
overgrown with wood, and inhabited only by 
beasts. Hunting was their ready resource for a 
livelihood : arms their first necessaries : their life 
was thus spent in action ; they spred far, had 
few neighbours ; and with those few, little inter- 
course. Such people were inevitably barbarous : 
but they would, much sooner than more civilized 
people, give inhaWtantsto every part of the globe. 

Those 

roast or acorns ; to which Glauccm rqilies, ^ If you wcr« 

* establishing a colony of swine, what other food would you 

* give them?' (Plat, de repub. 1. ^. p. 372. t. 2. ed. Serran.) 
Pausanias informs us that acorns coHtitmed long to be a com* 
mon food of the Arcadians ; not, however, he says, the acorns 
of all oaks, ruv i^vSr vuffuty but only of that Called fagus, 
pny^'iy (Pausan. 1. S, c. 1. p. 599.) Pliny also bears testimony 
to the superior merit of the acorn of the fagus, dulcUsima 
omnium glims Jagi; probably having the indigenous trees of 
Italy only then in his ^ontemplatioB ; for' cbesmitB, he tell* 
US, vere^ not such, having been imported from Lydia. (Hist. 
Nat. 1. 15. c. 23.) What the tree thus spoken** of by the 
name offagus was, remains to be ascertained. I have never. 
l|eard or red of acorns used as food for m^n in modem Italy ; 
but in Spain, according to a living traveller of diligent inquiry 
and undoubted veracity, the peasants of the mountains, on 
the confines of Catalonia and Valentia, live most part of th^ 
vear upon roasted acorns of the evergreen oak; a food which, 
Be adds, he and his fellow-traveller, sir Thomas Gascoyne, 

* found surpri^ngly savory- and palatable, tho not very nou*- 

* rishing;' (Swinbume'« Travels through Spain, letter a. p. 85.) 
And in the account of a still later journey through Spain, Uit 
Mlowing te8tfm<my occurs : ^ For the first two leagues (in 

* the way from Salamanca to Alba) w^ ascended gmduaHy ; 

* then entered a forest of ilex, which, as my guide informied 
^ me, stretches east and west near forty leagues. The acorm 

* here ore <rftlie kind deotribed by Horace, as the origin of war 

'among 
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Those who came to the western coast of Asia 
Minor would have many inducements to cross to 
the adjacent ilands. Security from savage beasts, 
and hien ajs savage, would be the first solicitude 
of families ; and this those ilands would seem to 
promise in a greater degree than the continent. 
Other ilands appearing beyond these, and beyond 
those again still others, navigation would here 
be almost a liatursil employment The same 
inducements would extend to the coasts of the 
continent of Greece, indented as it is with gulfs, 
4Mid divided into peninsulas. But Greece was 
very early known to the Egyptian and Phenician 
^ ^ navigators; 

' among the rode irrhabitants of an inf»int world, " glandem 
^ atque cubilia propter;" not atistere, like those of the oak, 
' or of the commod ilex, but sweet and palatable, like the 
^ chesnut ; they are fotjd, not merely for swine, but for the 
' peasants, and yield considerable profit.' Townsend's Jour* 
ney thnmgh Spain, p.91. V. 2. , 

I cannot help observing here, that C»sar has been very 
vrrogantly critkizod for asserting that the foguSj and even 
for asserting that the abies was not in his time found in 
Britain ; and, on the other hand, it has been absurdly enough 
contended, on bis authority, that the beec'h is not indigenouc 
in our island. It appear^ abundantly evident that the tree 
called fny^i'ijagus, by Plato, Pausanias, and Pliny, was not 
the beech : A bete is^ the modem Italian name for the silver* 
fir ; and we may reasonably believe that neither the silver* 
fir, nor that kjnd of evergreen oak whicU. bears the isweet 
acorn, was in Coesar's time to be found in Britain. 

A few years ago, when the foregoing remarks were written, 
a kind of rage had been gaining over Europe for historical 
scepticism and historical invention ; for overthrowing what- 
ever accounts of early times have, been transited on best 
authority^ and imagining new schemes of antient history* 
"Whatever check those deeply-interesting circumstances 
which have turned the attention of all minds from oldhistorV 
to new politics may have given- to such fancies, I am still 
desirous^ to vindicate the just credit of such a writer as 
Cssar^ tbo on a matter iii itiself so little important. 
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navigators ; perhaps soon after its first population ; 

and as no part of it was very distant from the sea^ 

the whole thus participated of means for civiliza * 

tion which the rest of Europe wanted. . ; , 

This country, called by the antient inhabitants' 
Hellas, by,the Romans GaiECiA, and thence 
by us Greece, so singularly illustrioui^ in the ^ 
annals of mankind, was of small extent, being 
scarcely half so large as England, and not equal 
to a fourth of France or SpainJ But as it has 
natural peculiarities which influenced, not a little, 
both the manners and the political institutions of 
the inhabitants, a' shoirt geographical account of 
it may be a necessary introduction to its history. 

GlfiEECE is included between the thirty-sixth 
and forty-first degrees of northern latitude, and 
is surrounded by seas, excep^Svhere it borders 
upon Epirub and Macedonia. These two" 
provinces were inhabited by a people who parti- 
cipated of the same origin with the Greeks, were 
of similar manners, arid siinilar religion, and 
spoke a dialect of the* same language; but we 
shall see in' the sequel circumstances tending to 
hold the more southern Greeks, tho divided under 
numerous governments, still united as one people, 
^ to the exclusion of the Epirots and Macedonians. 
Strab. 1. 7. Of what, therefore, according to Strabo's ohrase 
was universally allowed to be Greece, Thessaly 
was the most northern province. It is an exten- 
\ sive vale, of uncommon fertility, completely sur- 
rounded by very lofty mountains. On the north; 
Olympus, beginning at the eastern coast, divides 
it from - 'Macedonia! ' Contiguous ridges extend 

to 
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to the Ceraunian mountains, which form th6* 
northenv boundary of Epirus, and terminate, 
against the western sea, in a promontory called 
Acroceraunus, famed for its height and for storms. 
PiNDUs forms the western .boundary of Thessaly, 
and (Eta the southern. Between the foot of 
mount (Eta and the sea, is the famous pass of 
Thermopylae, the only way, on the eastern side of 
the country, by which the southern provinces can 
be entered. The lofty, tho generally narrow ridge 
of Pe£1[on, forming the coast, spreads in branches 
to (Eta, and is connected by Ossa with Olympus. 
The tract extending from Epirus and Thessaly to 
the Corinthian isthmus, and the gulfs (in each 
Side of it, contains the provinces of Acelrnania, 
iEtolia, Doris, Locris, Phocis, Boeotia,' and Attica. 
Many branches from the vast ridges of Knijus 
and (Eta spreaid themselves through this country. 
iETOLiA was everywhere defended by moun- 
tains with difficulty passable ; excepting that the 
sea bounds it on the south, and the river Ache- 
Lous divides a small part of its western frontier 
from Ac A rn AN I A. Doris was almost wholly 
mountainous. The ridge of Parnassus effectually 
separated the eastern and western Locrians. 
Phoc^s had one highly fruitful plain, but of small strabo, 
extent. Boeotia consisted principally of a rich '•^•p-**^- 
vale With many streams and lakes ; bounded on 
the north-east by the Opuntian gulf, touching 
southward on the Corinthian, and otherwise 
mostly surrounded by the mountains Parnassus, 
Helicon, CiTHiERON, and Parnes. The two 
fatter 'formed the northern boundary of Attica; 

a rocky 
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CHAP, -a rocky barren province, little fruitful in com and 
less in pasture, but producing many fruits, par- 
ticularly olives and figs, in abundance ^nd perfec* 

tion. 

Southward of this tract lies the peninsula of 
Peloponnesus, not to be approached by land 
but across the Boeotian or Attic mountains, which 
on each side of the isthmus, rise precipitous from 
the sea, and shoot into the, isthmus itself. The 
peninsula, according to the division of Strabo, 
contains Achaia', Argolis, Elis or Eleia, Arcadia^ 
Messenia, and Laconia. Arcadia, the central 
province, is a cluster of mountains, bearing, how- 
ever, as on their shoulders, some plains, high 
above the level of the sea. Lofty ridges, the 
principsd of which are Taygetus and Zarex, 
branch through Laconia to the two most 
southern promontories of Greece, T^narum, 
and Ma LEA. Between these the £urotas runs : 

the 

• Or Achsea. It is in some instances difHcult to decide ivhat 
may be deemed the proper English orthography of Greek 
names. There was a time when the French fancy of altering 
forein names to vernacular tern^inations prevailed with our 
writers. This inconvenient practice, utterly useless in a 
language which neither declines its nouns, nor has any certain 
form of termination for them, has long been justly exploded 
with us ; and, excepting a very few, upon which custom has 
indelibly fixed its stamp, we wnte Latin nanies only as they 
are written in Latin. But the practice haa-prevailed of fol- 
lowing the letter Latin writers in tbeir alterations of Greek 
names, insooiuch that in regard to many circumstances the 
rule appears established. There are, however, still circum- 
stances in regard to which no respectable authority is to be 
tbuqd, and, for some, precedents vary. In this uncertainty 
of rule I have thought it best to approach always ks near to 
the Greek orthography as the tyranny of custom, and, it 
should be added, the different nature of the. alphabets, will 
permit. 


mm 
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tiie vales are rich, but nowhere extensive. From s e ct. 
Cyllene, the most northern and highest of the ^^'^ 
Arcadian momitains, two other branches extend 
in, a south-easterly direction ; one to the Argolic 
gutf, the other, by Epidaurus, to the Scyl- 
hMAN^ pi?omontory, the most easterly poin^ of the 
peninsula.. These include the vale of Argos, 
p^njarkable for fruitfuLiess. Ach a i a is a narrow 
%farip of country on the northern x^oast, pressed 
upon by the mountains in its whole length from 
Corinth to Dyme. To avoid confusion, how- 
ever, ia the ' political division of the country, it 
i»ust be observed, that the Corinthian territory, 
and the Sicyonian, were distinct ftx)m that pro- 
perly called Achaia, and, till a late period, were 
never included under the name'^ Elis and 
Mess^nia are less mountainous than the other 
^efoponnesian proviirces. The latter particularly 
is not only the most level of the peninsula, and 
the best adaf*ed to tillage, but, in general pro- 
duce, the most fruitful of all Greece. 

Like Italy, or more liian Italy, in large pro- 
portion a rough and intractal>le country, Greece 
nevertheless injoyed. many great and even pecu- 
liajr advantages. The climate is^ very various* 
The summer-heat generally great: tlie winter- 
Q(dd in some parts severe : but the former brings 
the fyiest fruits to perfection ; the latter braces 
atfidt hardens the bodies of the inhabitants, while 
tjm aea, nowhere very distant^ assists extensively 

to 

'^^ FaiiB^iiiaSy ia fi lute age, attributes Coriuthia wb4 
t^cjosjogi^noiiQ AfimK^ut to Argplis^ Pausan, 1. 8v c. u 
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to temper both. The long winding range of 
coast abounds Math excellent harbours. The low 
grounds afford rich herbage; the higher, corn, 
wine,- ai)d oil ; and of the piountains, all pro- 
la Mor^t-. .ducing pa;sture, some to a great extent were 
covered with variety of tin^ber ; some formed 
of the finest marble ; some contained various 
valuable metals. And this variety in the surface 
which give^ occasion to such various produce, 
affords at the same time variety of climate in 
^ every season of the year. 

The first emigrants who took posSession of this 
country, if they retained the least relic of civility, 
could want no inducement to settle themselves in 
the rich and beautiful vales with which it abounds. 
Even the most savage, for the habitation of a 
family, would prefer a fruitful plain; especially 
where mountain-forests "were every way at hand 
for the resource of hunting, when the vale, "ill- 
cultivated or uncultivated, might no longer afford 
, * subsistence. But perhaps the beasts of prey, with 
which the old world ha$ always been infested so 
much more than the new, have contributed not a 
little to the quicker progress of society and civili- 
zation. The first inhabitants of Greece could 
hardly subsist without mutual support against the 
ravenous beasts of the woods and mountains, 
which everywhere surrounded them. Lions had 
made their way into Europe ;. and, so late as the 
Herod. 1. 7. age of Hcrodotus, .the breed remained in a long 
' * line of wild country, from the Achelous in 
Acarnania to the Nestus in Thrace. In the time 
df Hesiod and Homer, security against wild 

beasts 
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beasts tvas an important purpose of human 
society. Some degree of 'political association 
would therefore from the first be necessary to 
settlers in Greece :. the inhabitants of every vale 
would constitute^ a state more or less regular. 

But the spirit of migration seems not soon to 
have subisided among mankind. Many whole * 

hords, either dissatisfied with their settlements, 
or, like the Arabs and Tartars to this day, without 
a desire to settle, quitted the spots they had first 
chosen, and wandered still in que^t of others"- 
and it appears to have been a universal practice, 
when an eligible situation was overstocked with 
inhabitants, which might soon happen where, not 
only manufactures and commerce, but even agri- 
culture was unknown Or unpractised, to send out 
colonies, often ^o parts very distant. . An instisince 
occurs in holy writ, so illustrating many circum- 
stances in early Grecian history, that it may be 
not improper to report it here. The patriarchs- Cencsif, 
Esau and Jacob, having acquired large property l.t?37\x 
in herds and flocks during their father's life, found 
their stock so increased by the inheritance on his 
death, that, according to the phrase in our trans- 
lation, ^ it was more than that they nlight dwell 

together.' * 

'* Mci^iru fxh tilt Kotra, ri Tpa>Vxa na) fjLfru ravrUf ysvscrDai 
.TA^ ilfo^v^ xat rotq fxiraparciatii Jvvt^M^ tu9 ti ^o^ufuv ^fia x,att 

*A^Xa Koil flrpo ru» T^uWuv viv roivTot' ro ti ya.^ ^t\aayu9 rjt 
fvX«ir xai Tw KavKcafup xal AtXiyuv* ttpniran ^*m voX^m^S t9$ 
Evpwsn}? iTvyxot"* TowctKcuov vXotina^j^iva^ Strab. 1. 12. p.. 57^* 
The Amsterdam edition of 1707 has srpo? for Arpi toJi* Tpmxuv' 
.evidently an error of the press, and indeed corrected^ in the 
Latin version : tho, it should be observed, the Latin versioa 
is by no means always to be trusted, * 

Vol. I. C 
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CHAP, together/ The land of Canaan, whither tlieir 
.s^;^ grandfather Abraham had migrated from Chaldaea, 

* could not bear them because of their cattle.' 
In these circumstances it was the choice of Esau, 
tiie elder brother, to emigrate. Land open, to the 
first occupier was readily to be found, and land, 

'** perhaps for his purpose, preferable to that of 

Canaan. Moving accordingly with his followers 
and stock, he occupied mount Seir, and left the 
, land of his father, as an insignificant part of the 
. inheritance, to his younger brother. 
Strab. 1. 5. . In very early times we find Gree& overrun by 
f.*7*p.32i. i^any different people, of whom the Greek writers 
Tb«cyd. jjj tijg jjjQg^ inlightened ages could give no satis- 
factory account. Some cailie by land from the 
north ; some by sea firom the east or^south ; some 
mixed amicably witk the antient inhabitants; 
some subdued or expelled them. The rich vales, 
which without cultivation would give large support 
for catde, were the coveted territories ; and these 
were continually changing their possessors. Of 
the exf>elled, some wandered in quest of unoc- 
cupied vales; or in their turn drove out the 
inhabitants of the first they came to, if they 
found them weaker than themselves. Others 
took to the neighbouring mountains ; and thence, 
harassing the intruders, not unfirequently reco- 
vered in time their old settlement in the vak^ 
When pressed by a superior force, any of them 
quitted their possessions with little regret ; * think- 

* ing,' as Thucydides observes, * that a livelihood 

* might be had anywht-re, and am^ious for nothing 

* more : for being always uncertain when a more 

* powerful 
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* powerful clan might covet their territory, they 
^ had little incouragement to build, or plant, or 
^ provide in any way farther than forv present 

* need/ 

Greece thus, in its early days^ was in a state of 
perpetual maroding and piratical warfare. Cattle, 
as the great means of subsistence, were first the 
great object of plunder. Then, as the inhabi- 
tants of some parts by degrees settled to agricul- 
ture, men, women, and children were sought for 
slaves. But Greece had nothing more peculiar 
than its adjacent sea; where small Hands were 
so thickly scattered, that their inhabitants, and 
in some measure those of the shores of the sur- 
rounding* continents also, were marinef s by neces- 
sity, and almost by nature. Water-expeditions, xbucyd. 
therefore, were soon found most commodious for ' • ** ' 
carrying off spoil. The Greeks, moreover^ in 
their most barbarous state,, became -acquainted 
with the value of the precious metals: for the 
Phenicia,ns, whose industry, ingenuity, and adven- 
turous spirit of commerce, led them early to ex- 
plore the farthest shores^ of the Mediterranean, 
and even to risk the dangers of the ocean beyond, 
discovered mines of gold and silver in some of strtb. i. 5. 
the ilands of the iEgean, and on its northern xbucjd. 
coast. They; formed establishments in several ^^l^^^^l 
of the ilands; and Thasus, which, having itself J-.|<^^-^*;^^ 
mines of both silver and gold, lay conveniently 
ilso for communication with .the most productive 
of the continent, became the seat of their prin- 
cipal factory. Thus was offered the most power- 
ful incentive to piracy, in a sea whose innumerable 

c 2 ilands 
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CHAP, Hands and ports afforded singular opportunity for 
v^ -^ the practice. Perhaps, as Homer, not less than 
odyss 1.20 jjj^ i^^QY Grecian authors, insinuates, the con- 
duct of the Phenicians towards the uncivilized 
nations, among whom the desire of gain led them, 
was not always the most upright or humane. 
Hostilities would naturally insue; and hence 
might first arise the estimation of piracy, which 
long prevailed among the Greeks as an honorable 
■ practice. But whencesoever this opinion had its 
origin, however deserving the utmost reprobation, 
and however even unaccountable it may appear 
^ to civilized people who have no intercourse with 
barbarians, it will yet be found that equal degrefe of 
civility and of barbarism have occasioned manners 
and sentiments nearly similar in all ages and all 
nations. It is pot very long since robbery was 
held in esteem among the native Irish ; and a^ 
hospitable highland Scottish chief, proud of his 
fabled descent from kings and heroes, would have 
boasted of his atchievements in that way : in 
Sicily such sentiments even yet prevail ; and 
among all the Arabian tribes, from the middle of 
Asia to the end of Africa, the idea of union 
between honor and robbery has been transmitted 
unakerea through hundreds of generations. 
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SECTION 11. 

Ofihe southern Provinces of Greece from the earliest Accounts 
to the Trojan War, Crete: Minos, Sicyon, Corinth. 
Argos : Pelasgian Dominion in "Greece : Egyptian Colonies 
in Greece: Danaus: Acrisius: Perseus, Pisa: Colonies 
from Phrygia and Thessaly under Pelops, Hercules, 
Atreus : Dominion of the Family of Pelops, Agamemnon, 
Lacedamon, 

Such was the wild and barbarous state of Greece 

in general, when Crete, the largest of its ilands, 

had acquired a polity singularly regular, attended ^ru!uoo6 

of course with superior civilization. In vain Newioni 

I , , , , Clirono- 

however would we inquire at what precise period, iogy,i406. 

in what state of society, by what exertions of chrono- . 

wisdom and courage, and through what assist- *°^^* 

ance of fortunate contingencies, so extraordinary 

a work was acecwnplished : for many centuries 

elapsed before written records became common ; 

and traditions are vague, various, and, for the 

most part, inexplicably mixed with fable. Crete 

is thus a great object for the dissertator and the 

antiquarian. Curiosity is excited by those scanty 

glimmerings of information, which have preserved 

to us the names of the Cabeiri, Telchines, strab. i. to. 

Cureles, Corybantes, Idaei Dactyli, -with Saturn, ^''^^^' 

Jupiter,, and other personages, either of this 

iland, or connected with it in mysterious history.- 

Still more it is excited by that system of laws, Piat.Minos, 

, . , . ^ . . 1 , & de Leg. 

which, in an age of savage ignorance, violence, Aristot Po- 
and uncertainty among surrounding nations, sJ;ab.t*io. 

c 3 inforced p-48o,48i. 
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CHAP, inforced civil order, ^nd secured civil freedom to 
v-^-s,^-^^ the Cretan people ; which was not only the par- 
Plutarch ticular modd of the wonderful polity, so well 
strab. 1. 10. known to us through the fame of Lacedaemon, 

p. 477. / o ^ ^ ' 

piat. de but appears to have b6en the general fountain of 
p.^631 . t'. e. Grecian legislation and jurisprudence ; and which 
cd. swrau. ^Qj^^^ij^ugj jq dcscrvc the eulogies of the greatest 

sages and politicians, in the brightest periods of 

litterature and philosophy.^ 
Anit.Poiit. The glory of this establishment is generally 
). 13.T.450. given to Minos, a prince of the iland ; whose 
h i9.'^v.'i78. history was however so dubiously transmitted to 
^^480*^^ posterity, that it remained undecided among 
Diodbr.sic. Grecian writers, whether he was a native or a 

1. 4. c. 62> 

ii.5.c.79. foreiner. Some indeed attributed tibe final im- 
provement only to Minos, referring the first 
^ institution to Rhadamanthus, iii a still earlier 

age ; and some have, supposed two princes of the 
name of Minos, in different periods. The evi- 
denrce of Homer, however, tho delivered partly 
in the enigmatical language in which poetry often 
indulges; appears to. determine that Minos, the 
only Minos whom he knew, and, it may be added, 
AtistotPo- whom Aristotle knew, was not of Cretan origin, 
€. 10. but a chief of adventurers from Phenicia ; that 
Rhadamanthus was not his predecessor, but his 
younger brother ; and that he was himself the 
great and original legislator. We are indeed 
without materials for any connected history of 
piat.de Crete, even after the age of Minos; but there 
Aristut.Po- remains, from the most respectable authorities, 

lit I 2 • 

C.W& 10. 9. general account of its polity. This will how- 

5 ever 
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ever not pbtain, from the liberal spirit of modem sect. . 
Europe, that full approbation which it earned v^s^ 
from antiquity. It rested upon two principles ; 
4liat freemen should be all equal ; and that they 
should be served by slaves. The lawgiver there- 
fore allowed no private property in land, nor 
scarcely in anything. The soil was cultivated by 
.slaves, on the public account: the freemen ate 
together at public tables, and their families were 
subsisted from the public stock. The monarch's 
authority, as, we shall find, generally through 
Greece in the early ages, was, except in war, 
extremely limited. The magistracies were wisely 
adapted to the spirit of the government. A severe, ^ 
morality was in some instances inforced by law. 
The youth, in the coiu*se of an education parti- piat. de 
cularly directed to form soldiers, were, restrained ^%^i^ 
to t!he strictest modesty and temperance; supe- l'^^^;^^. 
riority was the meed only of age and merit Aristoj. p^ 
But while a comparatively small society thus 
lived in just freedom, and honorable leisure, 
a much larger portion of mankind was, for 
their sakes, doomed to rigid and iixedeemable 
slaveiry. 

It is difficult to account for the first establish- 
ment of such a system, but upon the supposition 
that a band of advenfeirers, from tlie polished 
countries of the east, seizing the lands, like the 
Spaniards in the West-Indian ilands, deprived the 
antient inhabitants of arms, and compelled them 
to labor. Accordingly we find it remarked that 
the Cretan constitution was not that of a civil, 
but of a military community; hot so much of 

c 4 ^ state 
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CHAP, a State as of a camp". Yet Homer enumerates 

^-^f>^^p/ £ve different hords in Crete, using different 

^'^/jf^; '*^^* dialects ; all apparently free ; for slaves are never 

reckoned among the people of a Greciau^state ; 

and all subject to the laws and government of 

Minos. But thus one people, under three names, 

Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, conquered our iland ; 

and if we add the Danes, Norwegians, and 

Normans, who afterward became ite masters, 

Ibid. & they were all members of one nation. Homer 

Iliad. ] ^ , 

▼, 66. also mentions the wealth and populousness of 
Crete, the wisdom of the legislator, and his sin- 
gular favor with Jupiter: but the account goes 
,no farther ; and after Homer the traditions con- 
cerning Minos became peculiarly loaded with 
fable. 
♦ Some circumstances, however, of principal 

importance, seem to remain sufficiently warranted 
Tbncyd. i.i. for history. From a strong concurrence of testi- 
Minos,&cie mouy it appears that Minos was an able prince, 
pTfoe. ^'ho availed himself of advantages open to him 
rT&^il*^' from the command of a people formed to regular 
}IL7 Ami government, and not unacquainted with useful 
Rom. 1. 5. arts. Against those pirates, who infested every 
part of the Grecian seas, he kept armed vessels 
in constant employ; and his measures were so 
vigorous and judicious tnat he established secu- 
rity throughout the iEgean. Hence he has the 
Herod. 1. 1. credit, among historians, of having been the first 

Grecian 

xoTory. Plat, de Leg 1. 2. p. 666. Vid. & Plat, de Leg. 1. 1. 
p. 626. h 'Aristot. Polit. 1. 7. c. *2. -So Isocrates of the 
Lacedasmotiiaii constitution: IToAiTfiay oftoiw xaT«rW/iAs6« 
fforcvtht Kcthui ^h<nKovfjLipu, Arcfaid. p. ^6. t. 2. e,d. Auger. 
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Grecian prince who acquired the sovereinty of sect. 
the sea. By means of his fleet, he extended his v^v-^/ 
authority far among the ilands : he was respected V\''^^'^: 
throughout the coast of the neighboring conti- Piat. Minos. 
nents; and he left behind hun a wide reputation i-s. c^io. 

/. . 1 ... 1 Plutarch 

for wisdom, justice, and power. ' vit. ti.cs 

Before . the reign of this great prince, as that h i.'cf 7! 
early and able historian Thucydides assures ys, 
such had been the excesses of piracy, that all 
the shores, both of the continent and ilands of 
Greece, were nearly deserted : the ground was 
cultivated only at a secure distance from the sea, 
and there only^ towns and villages were tcJ be 
found. But no sooner was the evil repressed, 
than the active temper of the Greeks led them 
again to the coast : the most commodious havens 
were occupied ; the spirit of adventure and in- 
dustry, which had before been exerted in robbery, 
was turned to commerce ; and, as wealth accrued, i* i- «. 8. 
towns were fortified, so as to secure tliem against 
a renewal of former evils. 

In earlier times, however, some settlements 
had been made, capable of resisting piratical 
attempts from the sea, or incursions of wandering 
freebooters by land. Sicyon, on the northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, claimed, in the civilized 
ages, to be the oldest town of Greece. A town 
implies not only an intention of settled occu- 
pancy, but also some provision against occur- 
rences, of whatsoever kind, that might renew the 
necessity of migration. Some municipal govern-/ 
ment is indispensable. The town then, having 
ttwre to apprehend than to hope from any political 

connection 
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CHAP, connectiojl with the rude people from whom 
v^v^ it sprung, undertakes to suffice for itself, and 
becomes an independent state. Thus, or at least 
partly thus, it seems to have been that the Greek 
word, which we commonly translate city, came 
to signify, together with the town, its municipal 
government; and when we read in Grecian 
authors of a city founded, it is generally 'by the 
same words imjplied that an independent govern- 
ment was established. A long list of names id 
transmitted, as of chiefs who ruled Sicyon with 
. that title which, in process of ages, acquired more 
precisely the same import with our term of King. 
But this list comes wholly unwarranted by Gre- 
cian writers of best authority. The history of 
the kings of Sicyon is moreover as uninteresting 
as uncertain ; and, till a very late period, the 
state t^ey governed made little figure in the affairs 
of Greece. - 

The happier situation of Gorinth, founded in 

a very early age in the neighborhood of Sicyon, 

perhaps prevented the growth of the elder' town. 

sirab. 1. 8. Near the south-western point of the neck that 

fW.iiiit. joins Peloponnesus to northern Greece, and 

^jsi'*^' within the same rich plain in which Sicyon 

fa^Ts stands, a mountain-ridge, scarcely three miled 

long, rises to a height, remarkable even in a 

Whccfer't country of lofty mountains. The summit is at 

fntoGrcece, ^^^ Horthem extremity : three sides are precipices 

b. 6. p. 440. almost perpendicular ; and, even on the fourth, 

Oiytp. 13. ^^^^^ is difficult Little beneath the pointed 

vertex is a plentiful source of pure water; which, 

so situated, might help the poets to the fancy 

' that 
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that there the winged horse Pegasus, drinking, sect. 
was caught by Bellerophon. This most advan- \^^^ 
tageous, and nearly inexpugnable post, by the 
name of Acrocorinthus, became the citadel ; and Hpmcr.* 
at its foot grew the town of Corinth, which, as ▼. 57Q!fe 
early as Homer s time, was noted for wealth i. ui is. 
acquired by comm^ce. For by land it was the 
key of communication between northern and 
southern Greece ; and by sea it became, tiirough 
its ports, one on the Saronic, the other on the 
Corinthian gulf, the emporium for all that passed 
between the east and the west, as for as Asia on 
one side, and Italy and Sicily on tiie other ; the strab. i. s. 
passage round the southern promontories of Pelo* ^' 
ponnesus being so dangerous, to coasting navi- 
gators, that it was generally avoided. Among 
the early princes of Corinth were Sisyphus, 
Glaucus, and Bellerophon or Bellerophontes ; 
names to which poetry has given fame; but not 
delivered down to us objects of history. ^ 

The pretensions of Sicyon, however, to supe* 
rior antiquity among the cities of Greece, are not 
undisputed ; for Argos, which was certainly the 
&*st to acqtiire political eminence, has also been 
esteemed, by some of the most judicious anti- 
quarians, to have had the more plausible claim 
to the earliest origin. It is said to have been pausah. 
foimded by Inachus, son of the ocean ; a title '* ^' ^' ^^' 
which, in the language of the age, might pbssibly 
imply that the bearer came from beyond sea, 
nobody knew whence ; or perhaps firom the banks 
of the Nile, which is said to have borne, in early 
times^ the name of Gcean« But some Grecian Biod. 1. 1. 

writers 
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writers have doubted .whether Inachus wer6 ever 
really the name of a man, or only of a small 
river near Argos ; and these attribute the found- 
ation of the city to Phoroneus, whom the others 
call son of Inachus. The age of Phoroneus was 
indeed the term beyond which, as Plato assures, 
nothing was known of Greece ; and the more 
probable tradition concerning the origin of Sicyon 
supposed its founder, -Slgialeus, cotemporary and 
even brother of Phoroneus. 

The chronology of these times will, however, 
be the subject of future inquiry ; which yet, it 
may h^re be confessed, cannot lead to certainty. 
It has been computed by chronologers, who have 
found credit with some of the most learned even 
of the present age, that Sicyon was founded 
two thousand and eighty-nine years before the 
Christian era, and only two hundred and fifty- 
nine after the Flood : that the foundation of 
Argos followed after a period of two hundred and 
thirty-three years, and that the reign of Minos in 
Crete was still four hundred and fifty years later. 
Sir Isaac Newton's conjecture, far more con- 
sonant to the most authoritative traditions con- 
cerning the train of events, is, that Sicyon and 
Argos may have been founded nearly together, 
about one thousand and eighty years before the 
Christian era, and less than eighty before the 
reign of Minos. Indeed from the traditions 
preserved by the oldest poets, and all the inquiries 
reported to us by the most judicious Grecian 
prose-writers concerning the antiquities of their 
country, it appears rather probable that scarcely 

a wandering. 
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a wandering hunter had ever set foot in Pelopon- 
nesus, so early as the period assigned by chrono- 
logers, even to the founding of Argos. 

But towns are not usually at once built, and 
a new. state formed, by the natives of a country. 
In the more common course of things they grow 
so imperceptibly, . that not a rumor of their origin 
can remain. The accounts, therefore, which 
refer the foundation of the principal cities of 
Greece to particular ei-as and particular persons, 
mark them for colonies. Indeed, amid all the See Hero- 
darKness and intricacy oi early Grecian history, count of the 
we find .a strong concurrence of testimony to a xhucy-*"'' 
few principal facts. It was a received opinion, ^^^^ ^ 
among the most informed and judicious Grecian ^|<^p ? ^^^to* 
writers, that Greece was originally held by Bar- and most 
barians ; a term appropriated, in the florishing suabo! "i^ 
ages of the nation, as a definition for all people b.'g^^p^-iwi! 
who were not Greeks. Among the uncertain J^^^^^l 

O. 1. 1. C. 5. 

traditions of various hords, who in early times Hon), ii. 

J I, 2, y, 347, 

overran the country, the Pelasgian name is i. ib. 

"" . .V. 429. &c 

eminent. This name may be traced back into 1. 17. v.ses. 
Asia : it is found in the ilands ; and the people od^ii.iSw 
who bore it appear to have spred far on the ^etod'ot 
continent of Europe, since they are reckoned |- P- ^* ^5- 

V * J. 6. c. 1S6. 

among the earliest inhabitants of Italy. It was 1 7. c. 42. 
very generally acknowleged, as the accurate and p ^^i. " 
judicious Stmbo assures us, that tiie Pelas^aiis SirAntiq. 
were antiently established all over Greece, and 1^™- [- \ 

*' btrttb. J. o. 

that they were the first people who became power- p. tio, ««i. 
ful there. Consonant to this we find every 
mention of the Pelasgians by Herodotus and Herod. \. k 
Thucydides ; from the forxher of w^hom we learn, ^' ^' 

tiiat 
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that Pelasgia was once a general name for the 
country. But a passage of tlie poet JEschylus 
concerning this people, for its antiquity, it^ evi- 
H^sie b*' dent honesty, its probability, and its consistency 
with all other remaining evidence of best autho- 
rity, appears to deserve particular notice. The 
Pelasgian princes, he says, extended their domi- 
nion over all the northern parts of Greece, 
together with Macedonia and Epirus, as far as 
the river Strymon eastward, and the sea beyond 
the Dodonsean mountains westward. Pelopon- 
nesus was not peopled so eaily : for Apis, 
apparently a Pelasgian chief, crossing the Co- 
, rinthian gulf from ^tolia, and destroying the 
%vild beasts, first made that peninsula securely 
habitable for men ; and hence it had from him 
its most antient tiame Apia. , 

II appears that, in a very remote period, some 
revolutions in Egypt, whose early transactions 
are otherwise little known to us, compelled a 
large proportion of the inhabitants to seek forein 
settlements". To this event probably Crete 
owed its early civilization. Some of the best sup- 
ported of antient Grecian traditions relate the 
establishment of Egyptian colonies in Greece ; 
traditions so little accommodated to national 
^ejudice, yet so very generally received, and 
so perfectly consonant to all known history, 

that, 

'^ That such revolutions, and more particularly that such 
' migrations happened, appears not doubtful, tho the investi- 
gators of £gyptian antiquities disagree about both the cir-* 
cumstances of these events, and the persons principally 
concerned. See Shuckford's Connection of Sacred and Pro* 
fuM History, aad Bryant's' AnsJysis of Antient Mythology. 
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that, for their more essential circumstances, they 
seem unquestionable'^ These settlers of course 
brought with them many oriental traditions ; 
which, in process of ages, through the unavoid- 
able incorrectness of oral delivery, became so 
blended with early Grecian story, that, when at 
length letters came into use, it was no longer 
possible to ascertain what was properly and 
originally Grecian, and what had been derived 
from Phenicia or Egypt. Hence the abundant 
source, and hence the unbounded scope of 
Grecian fable. Hence too the variety of inge- ^ 
nious but discordant fancies of so many learned 
men, concerning the truths which probably lie 
everywhere concealed under the alluring disguise, 
but which will also probably for ever evade any 
complete detection. 

With all the intricacy of fable, however, in 
which early Grecian history is involved; the origin 
of the Greek nation from a mixture of the Pelasr 
^an, and possibly some other barbarous hords, 
with colonies from Phenicia and Egypt, seems 
not doubtful. Argos, according to all accounts, Thucjd. 
was an Egyptian colony. We are told that the 
first chief, whether Inachus or Phoroneus, or 
whatever may have been his name, brought the Pausan. 
wild natives of the neighborhood to submit to 
his government, introduced some form of religion 
aaiong themi and m^de a progress toward their 

civilization, 

** They arc confirmed by the concurring testimonies par- 
ticularly of Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Strabo, 
a^ Diodorus Siculus, with the added evidence of the popular 
poets .uEschylus &nd<£uripidea« 


CHAP. 
I. 
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civilization. We can little expect objects for his*- 
tory among traditions concerning the eariy state 
of such a colony. But the successors of Phoro- 
neus have afforded* ample matter for fable; which 
yet we find universally tinged with some refe- 
rence to Egypt and the East lo, daughter 
•d Dwiaid. of one of those princes, but of which i^ not 
agreed, had, according to poetical report, an 
amour with the god Jupiter, was by him trans- 
formed into a cow, in that shape 'travelled into 
Egypt, and there became a goddess. Herodotus 
gives no improbable account, if not of the origin 
of this fiction, yet of the origin of its connection 
with Grecian story; and, as it serves to mark the 
manners of the age, it may be worth relating. 
Some Phenician merchants, he says, brought a 
cargo of the manufactures of their comitry to 
Argos. The Grecian women, eager to procure 
toys and utensils which their own towns, yet 
without manufactures, did not furnish, came in 
numbers to the sea-shore. The Phenicians, to 
whom women were in the East very profitable 
merchandize, having allured or forced many int6 
their vessels, and among them lo, daughter of 
the chief of the district, sailed away '^ 

Among the kings of Argos also we find another 
personage of great fame in poetiy, the Egyptian 

Danaiis, 

** That these were prohable circHtnstances we may jddge 
from a similar story, related of different persons, by Homer, 
Odyss. 1. 15. Mr. Bryant derives the story of lo from a very 
different origin. His supposition, however^ does not at all 
impugn the credibility of Herodotus's anecdote, who leaves 
it wholly unaccounted for how the stolen princess should 
acquire^ in a forein country^ the reputation of a goddess. 


Schol. ad 

T. 42. 1. 1. 
Iliad. 
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Danaiis, whose fifty daughters, it is said, married 
on the same day the fifty sons of his brother 
-ffigyptus, kmg of Egypt, and all, except Hy-' 
penrtnestra, wife of Lynceus, killed their husbands 
on the wedding-night. Of this family too we have 
some circumstances related which characterize 
the times* Danaiis, through whatsoever cause, isocrai. 
for reports are various, finding his situation uneasy ^*'®"' 
in Egypt, imbarked with his family and what fol- 
lowers he could collect, to seek a settlement. 
Failing in an attempt to establish his colony in 
the iland of Rhodes, he proceeded to Pelopon- Di^dor. 
nesus, 9iid landed near Argos, where Gelanor jEschyi \ 
then reigned. The favor with . which he was p^sm'. 
received by the rude inhabitants, or which he had ^' ^' *^' ^^^ 
the art quickly to acquire among them, was so 
extraordinary, that it inspired him with the con- 
fidence to demand the sovereinty of the state as 
his legal right. His claim, according to the tra- 
dition transmitted to us, had no better foundation 
than a pretended descent from the Argian princess, 
whose story has been just related. But if an 
Egyptian colony had before been established at 
Argos, an Egyptian prince might have other 
pretensions to interest, or even to command there. 
A difierent cause is, however, reported for his 
favor with the people. The Argians were so 
uninformed that, upon the failure of spontaneous strabo, 
fountains, they often suffered for want of water ; '^[ 
tho the ground, on which the city stood, abounded 
with excellent springs at little depth. Danaiis 
taught them to dig wells. The boon was, in a 
hot climate particulariy, of high importance. 
Vot. L D The 
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c H A P. The temper of the Greeks was warm : admiration 
and gi'atitude became the ruling passiops at 
Argos, and produced an inclination toward 
Danaiis so violent, that Gelanor was constrained 
to admit him peaceably, to plead his right to the 
sovereinty, before an assembly of the people, 
held for the pm-pose, in the fields without the city. 
The dispute, however, was so equally maintained, 
that it became necessary to defer the decision 
till the morrow. By daybreak, accordingly, the 
people were crowding out of the gate, when a 
wolf from the neighboring mountains caught their 
,attentiori, while he attacked a herd, grazing near 
the city-wall, and killed the bull. This was taken 
as an omen declaring the divine will : the wolf 
was interpreted to signify the stranger, the bull 
their native prince, and the kingdom was adjudged 
to Danaiis. Whatever credit we give to the 
circumstances of these and similar stories, they 
convey to us at least the idea which the succeeding 
Greeks had of the manners, as well eis of the 
history, of their ancestors. Probably they ai'e 
not wholly unfounded : certainly they are not the 
invention of adulation and partiality; and they 
are the only memorials remaining to characterize 
those early ages. 

The people of Argos, at the arrival of Danaiis, 
were, according to iEschylus, Pelasgians, and 
subjects of a prince whose dominion extended, 
over all Greece, includingEpirus and Macedonia^ 
Probabij the Egyptian colony of Inachus or 
Phoronieus,' little numerous, ' had be^n unable to, 
iDaihtain itself in independency against the antient 

* ^ chief 
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chirf of SO. extensive a territory. But Danaiis 
made his establishment firm : he transimtted it as 
an inheritance to his posterity ; and such was the 
prevalence of his power and fame in Pelpponnesus, 
that, according to Euripides, the people of that 
peninsula, before called Pelasgians, received from 
him the name of Danaans, which remained to 
Homer's age *^ 

Danaiis was succeeded in the sovereiuty of Pauian. 
Argosby Lynceus, his son-in-law, an .Egyptian Herodot.* 
bom. Acrisius, grandson of Lynceus, most known ^* ** ^' ^^' 
through the poets as father of the celebrated 
Daiiae, would much more on another account 
demand the notice of history, were it possible to 
trace and connect the circumstances of his reigq. 
.We learn, however, only from scattered mention '\ 
of him, that he acquired influence far beyond the 
abounds of Peloponnesus, and that he gave form Before . 
and stability to a very important institution ixi -/'locwf; 
the northern provinces of Greece, which , will |^ |^ 
require ipore particular notice hereafter, as a ^^f» 

principal 

IliXaayiuTaci ^ ovofjLota-iJLsyovi row^tJ' 

Strab, 1.5- p'22i.& 1.8. p. 371. 

iEschylus calls Danaiis and his Egyptians Barbarians, 
and seems to consider the Pelasgians as true Greeks. Straboj 
in a later age, speaks of the PelasgiVns as barbarians: 
U^^euryoi x(t\ IStMof fiufQupot^ b. 9. p. 4 10. But Ovid and 
Yirgil, both much versed in the antient Orecian traditions, 
fi-equentiy^iise the Pelasgiatf v^ltji^. as synonimous with Greek; . 
und by the -higher. aiith^Jrifty of Eurypides, we find Argos iu 
Peloponnesus chilled "Af^^tK; UsT^cca-yiKov (Phoeniss. v. 16^), and 
the army of the Seven before 1 hebes, llt\iJt<ry^fLhv i-^^nvyM. 
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principal efficient in uniting and holding together, 
as one people, the various hostile tribes who 
occupied the country. By what means 1h& power 
became thus extended we are wholly uninformed. 
Some confused traditions only, of troubles to- 
ward the end of his reign, account for its decay. 
Perseus, son of Danae, daughter of Acrisius, is 
the first Grecian recorded to posterity, even in 
poetry and fable, as great in deeds of arms. He 
sticnds therefore at the head of the list of those 
antient warriors, whose names the poetical genius 
of their country has made ^ singularly illustrious, 
but whose actions almost wholly elude the scrutiny 
of history. Perseus is the reputed founder of the 
city of Mycenae, which he made the capital of 
his dominion. Argos was still governed by its 
own chief magistrate, with the tide of king, but 
dependent upon the King of Mycenae, who is 
^t%!v, loe styled by Homer, King of many ilonds, and of 
ALL Argos : a term which, with that author, 
implied the whole of Peloponnesus. The tragic 
poets, to whose purposes the vicissitudes in the 
fortune of the two cities were little important^ 
s«i^j.7. have, as Strabo has remarked, frequently used 
1. 8. p. 371. the names indifferently one for the other ; but, iu 
history, we shall find it necessary to avoid the 
confusion. 
g^*t- Cotemporary with Perseus was Pelops, son of 

^c«n. Tantalus, king of Phrygia, or, according to Pindar, 
1.8. p. SSI. of Lydia, in Asia Minor; who, it is said, pressed 
oiw'i. '^y unsuccessfiil war, quitted his country, with the 
easiness usual in those early ages, at the head of 
his partizansi to ^ek better fortune elsewhere. 
4 Defectively 
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Defectively as the circumstances of this prince's sect. 
Story are transmitted, and mingled with romantic '^ 


fable, yet some of the most important remain 
stron^y authenticated. It appears that the 
western provinces of Asia Minor preceded Greece 
in arts and civilization. This, for Which we have . 
many grounds of sunnize, receives confirmation 
from the judicious and candid Thucydides, who 'Hmcjd. 
relates that, while the Greeks were yet barbarous 
and their country poor, Pelops, bringing with him 
treasures to an amount before unknown, quickly 
acquired an interest superior to that of any native. 
We are farther informed by Polybius, whose testi- p'^^- ^ 
mony, in itself weighty, is confirmed by Strabo and strab/ 
PausaniaSi that Pelops was attended into Pelo- F%uwk. 
ponnesus by a body of Achaians from Thessaly, i; i%^*c!is. 
whom he established in Laconia. But we learn 
fit>m Homer, that the Achaian name spread far lUad. 

I 2 V 559 

in the peninsula ; for he calls the Argians, with all * * * 
the people of the north-eastern coast, Achaians ; 
and be distinguishes the whole of Peloponnesus 
from the rest of Greece by the name of Adiaian 
Argos. A large concurrence of tradition affirms stmbo, 
that the Phrygian prince married Hippodameia, mil'i^' 
daughter of (Enomaiis, chief of Pisa in Elda, ""'^^'q^' 
whom he succeeded in the sovereinty of that ^s.N. 
territory ; and that in the course of a long reign 
he established his influence, not so much by wars, 
as by the marriages of his numerous issue, and 
by his wise conduct, assisted, however, probably, 
by some terror of his power, throughout the 
peoiasula ; insomuch that it derived from him the 
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name which it retained so many ages, and which' 

is not yet wholly obsolete'^ ,•" 

i)»<d- Astydameia, daughter 6f Pelops, was married 

Pnusan.' t^ Sthenclus, king of Argos, son of Perseus. 

Their son and successor Eurystheus is known for 

liis enmity to Heracles, or, as we usually write 

with the Latins, Hercules, descended also from 

both Perseus and Pelopsi This hero, the Grecian 

or the Theban Hercules, as Tie is often called to 

distinguish him from some great men of other 

countries known among the Greeks by the same 

Horocr. name, was born at Thebes in Boeotia, of Alcmena, 

V. 324.'& wife of Amphitryon king of that city; but, ac- 

odygs"! cording to poetical report, his father was the god 

Hes(odf^^* Jupiter. In vain would history investigate the 

& The? OT* P^**ticulars of the life of this celebrated personage ; ' 

V.943. whose great actions^ consigned to fame by an 

Nera. 10. ingenious people in a romantic age, have been so 

1. g.'^c 43. disguised with fictitious ornament, 'as even to have 

bi*ought his existence into question. But beside 

Horn. IL a large concurrence of other testimony. Homer 

i 11. 689. leaves no room to dqubt, either that there was 

such a Grecian prince, or who and what he was. 

He represents him, not that vagabond unattended 

savage, which later poets have made him, whose 

' only 

■» • • 

^ The Genoese and Venetians, in tbeir c^nqueet^ in the 
Levant, totaHy changed the names of liisiiiy principal places 
6f Greece and the Grecian seas ; and the French in all their 
writings, and, what is worse, in some of the best maps extent, " 
have so nuitilated and barharized classitii^ names, particu^ \ 
larly the Greek, that a dictionary is often wanting to explairT 
what the deformed appellations mean. The modern Greeks • 
retkin the antient names almost universally, and generally 
with little deviation, often none, from the classical ortho- * 
graphy.' 
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only covering was a lion's skin, whose only weapon sec t. 
a club (an attire which he rather owes perhaps 
originally to the statuaries) ami whose single 
strength was equal either to the discomfiture of 
hosts, or to the labor of a thousand hardy hinds ; 
but, on the contrary, a prince commanding armies, 
which were the ministers of his great actions. 
Yet while his own fame, and still more that of his 
posterity, who became singularly illustrious in 
Grecian story, forbid to pass him unmentioned, 
scarcely more can be done than to assign him 
his rank, as greatest among the herofes of that 
peculiarly called the heroic age ; who, prompted 
by a spirit similar to what many ages after ani- 
mated the northern and western nations, devoted 
themselves to toil and danger in the service of 
mankind and the acquisition of honest fame ; 
opposing oppressors, and relieving the oppressed, 
wherever they were to be found, and bearing thus 
the sword of universal justice, while governments 
were yet too w^ak to wield it . 

The 

\ 

'' Respice vindicibus pacatum viribas orbem, 
Quk latam Nereus cserulus ambit humum. 
Se tibi pax terrsB, tibi iSc tuta aequora debent : 
Implesti mentis Solis utramque domum. 

Ovid. Epist. Deian. Here. 

An mgenious attempt to elicit history from the poetical 
tradUiDns concerning the Grecian Hercules, may be seen in 
Dr. Samuel Musgrave's Dissertation on Grecian Mythology. 
Remaining testimonies concerning the eastern heroes, whom 
the Greeks called by the same name, are collected in Mr. 
Bryant's System of Antient Mythology. It is truly observed 
by Dr» Musgrave, that the name Heracles bears £ul appear- 
ance of being originally Grecian, formed by the same analogy 
as^ Diodes, Atbenocles, and other Greek names. It .is how- 
ever well known that the Greeks continually altered forein 

J) ^ names^ 
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The hatared of Eurystheus, which (HiCBued 

Hercules through life, was continued, after his 

death, to his children and friends. Compelled 

Herodot. to quit Pcloponncsus, they found a generous 

ThucydT* reception at Athens- The Argian monarch in- 

LJ^ Pane vaded Attica, but, in a battle with the Athenians, 

p. 198. 1. 1, was defeated and slain. This event made way 

strabo, for new honors and power to the family of Pelops^^ 

Dio'd. Sic. ' Atreus, son of that prince, and uncle of Eurystheus, 

'* ** had been intrusted by his nephew with the regency 

of his Peloponnesian dominions during the Attic 

expedition. On the death of Eurystheus, Atreus 

assumed the sovereintj ; the greatness of his 

connections, and the popularity of his character 

Thucyd. (such is the opinion which Thucydides professes) 

strab.' ' precluding competition. The claims of the Perseid 

iii^r * and Pelopid families, thus by right or violence, 

st^bo,^'^^* united in the house of Pelops, extended over all 

Pauion?5 ^^ nearly all Peloponnesus^ Eleia had been 

^' ^' ^.}' ?' inherited from CEpomaiis. Laconia, inqludinfig 

cjl. Iliad* rt t - > -a^ • 

1. 0. T.570. accordmg to Strabo, great part of Messemai 
1. Vc!**4. was occupied by the colonies from Phrygia and 
Thessaly which had followed the fortune of Pelops# 
Achaia, then called JEgialos, or JEgialeia, with 
Corinth, was of the particular domain of Mycenae 
Still several cities of Peloponnesus had -each iU 
chief, presiding over its municipal government; 

and 

» 

names, to accommodate them to their Own pronuntiation and 
to the mflections of their language : sometimes they trans* 
lated them ; and sometimes, by a less violent change, hy 
the transposition or alteration 01 a letter or two, reduced l^em 
to bear intirely a Grecian appearance, with a meaning how- ' 
ever totally different from the original Mr. Bryant lifts 
collected instances of all these circumstances* 


and the deffee o^dependance of these upon the sect. 
paramount soverein, was little exactly defined v^Jv^^/ 
by either compact or custom : but the superiority fu^^i ^^ 
of the head of the house of Pelq;)s in rank, and J^J^f'g 
his claim to military command, a{^>ear to have ^' <^* & 
been undisputed. Under these advantageous &^q!&' 
circumstances the Argian scepter devolved to Thuc^d. 
Agamemnon, son or grandson of Atreus; for the Lir! pi- 
succession is variously related''. Tradition is, "•^'••P*^^*' 
however, miiform concerning a circmnstance of 
lAore historical importance ; an accession of for- 3, r 
tun^ which Inrought all the southern part of 919* N. 
Peloponnesus under the dominion of A^- **^^\^' 
n^nnon. 

The 

'' Homer says that the scepter^ presented from Jupiter hy 
Mercury to P^Jops, was given bv him to Xtreus, who at his 
death left it to Thyestes, who bequeathed it, with the sove- 
reiDty of all Argos and m^y ilands, to Agamemnon (i). He 
mentions nothing of the murder of Chrysippus eldest son of 
Pelops, by Atreus, nor of any of those horrors of domestic 
discoiTi between the surviving brothers, which in after-ages 
£lled the scenes of the tragic poets, and found place even in 
the narration of grave historians. The flight of Atreus from 
his feiher's residence, on account of the death of Chrysippus, 
is indeed mentioned by Thucydides (2), but nothing further. 
The scholiast on Homer (3) reports, that Atreus, dying, be- 
qoeathed his kingdom to his brother Thyestes, on condition 
that he ^ould resign it to Agamemnon, son of Atreus, on his 
attaining manhood, and that Thyestes faithfully executed the 
trust, ^schylus, Strabo, and Pausanias agree witk the 
scholiast (4) in cdling Agamemnon and Menelaiis sons of 
Atreus. Others (5) have supposed them his grandsons by his 
son Pleisthenes, who died young. The general notoriety 
tmly, it should seem, of the parentage of Agataemuon in 
Homer^s age could occasion his neglect to particularize it, 
.w^en he has so carefully recorded the pedigrees of many 
inferior personages* 

(1) Iliad. 1. «. T. 103. (S) Thncyd. 1. 1. c. 9. (S) Diad. )• S. ▼. lOT. 

(4) JEyushyl. Apmem/ Streb* L $• p. SfH. Paoitii. 1* S, c 1. 

(5) Clenu Alei* u Stron* 
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The city of Lacedjemon, otherwise called 
Sparta, was founded at a period beyond certain 
memorials. It appears from Homer to have been 
among the most considerable of the remote ages^ 
but is little known for any remarkable personages 
or events till the reign of Tyndareus, whose wife, 
the poetical Leda, was mother of the celebrated 
brothers Castor and Polydeuces, or, as the 
Romans abbreviated the name, Pollux, and tlie 
still more celebrated -sisters Clytemnestra and 
Helen. The brothers, afterward for their heroic 
deeds deified and numbered among the signs of 
the zodiac, died iii early manhood. The sisters 
were married, Clytemnestra to Agamemnon, and 
Helen to his brother Menelaiis. Thus, by in- 
heritance through these princesses, a large and 
valuable domain accrued to the house of Pelops. 
The command of Lacedaemon was given to 
Menelaiis. But the time to which we now 
approach being distinguished by that very cele- 
brated event the Trojan w;ar, one of the great 
epochs of Grecian history, it will be necessary, 
before we proceed farther in the account of ^ 
Peloponnesus, to take such a view, as remaining 
memorials will inable us to take, of the rest of 
Greece. 
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SECTION 111. 

Of the northern Provinces of Greece from the earliest Accounts 
to tlie Trojan War, Thessaly : • Tempi : Devcaf ion's ^ 

Flood: Centaurs: Jason: Argonautic Ej(pedition. Bouiiia: 
Flood of Ogyges: Thebes. Mtolia, Attica: Cecrops: 
Athens : JEgeus : Theseus : Ariadne, Improvement of the 
Athenian Government by Theseus, The Athenians thefirat 
civilized People of Greece, ' 

Of the provinces without the peninsula^ the two sect. 
whose fruitfulness most attracted the attention of v^!l^^ 
egiigrants, were Thesi^aly wd Bceotia; and 
these were under very peculiar natural circum- 
stances. Through the middle of the former runs 
the river Peneius, which, receiving, in its course 
along the plain, many smaller streams and the 
oyerfowipgs of two considerable lakes, forces its 
way ii^to the sea, through the narrow valley of 
Tempeji between the mountains Olympus and 
Ossa. A country thus abounding with waters, 
and inclosed by mountains, could not but be 
sutgect \o inundations. Herodotus,, whom, cm Herodot. 
tl^is as on many other occasions, Strabo hajs not strab^ ^^^' 
dbdained to ioUow, relates a tradition that ^•^•P'*^- 
Thessaly was originally one vast lake, without 
visible outlet; till an earthquake, rending Olympus 
from Ossa, formed the valley of Tempe. Still, 
however, the frequency of smaller floods appears 
to have cooperated with that fruitfulness of soil, 
which invited rapine, in making Thessaly yet 
more subject to revolutions in its population than 
- . any 
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CHAP, any other Grecian province; and hence perhaps 
\^/'^ Homer was the better inabled to attribute to his 
piat.de hero, Achilles, the principal chieftain of those 
L s.p. 391. parts at the time of the Trojan war, the honor of 
^14!*! *a6. having a goddess for his mother, and for his father 
Iliad. a mortal indeed, but only second in descent from 
Jupiter. 

Thessaly was, however, unless we should 
except Crete, the oldest object of poetical story 
and popular tradition of any part of Greece; 
and, had We means of investigation, were perhaps 
the worthiest of lustorical curiosity. We read of 
kings there, who extended their dominion soutib* 
ward as far as the Corinthian isthmus, and who 
plat. Men. l^ft monumcuts of their wisdom that survived 
ikHip.Ml\ almost all memory of their power. These will 
X*' ^ if ^ require our future notice. Thessaly was always 
^eaat. c. 1. famous for its horses, and for the turn of its 
people to horsemanship; which the story of the 
centaurs apparently indicates to have been earlier 
known there than elsewhere m Greece. Whether 
those poetical people were native Thessalians> or 
forein invaders who settled in Thessaly, the tra- 
ditionary character of the centaur Chiron seem9 
to imply that they were a people superior in 
acquirements to the soutiiem Gredcs of thek 
age*^. In Thessaly also, at the port of lolcus, 

we 

^ The most inipiisitiTe and jadicious of the antient 
antiquarians appear to have been at a loss what to think 
of the Centaurs. Strabo calls them 07^1^1 n f SUt (i\ a 
mode of expression implying his uncertainty about thenit 
while he gives them an epithet for which no reason'appears.- 

ifesiod 

(1) Stnb. 1. 9. p. 4S9. 
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We are told, was made the Ifirst succes^ul attempt seci 
to build a ship of site superior to what had before 
been known; and tiience sailed the celebrated 
expedition of the Argonauts. Tho we do not 
believe all the romantic, and still less the impos- 
sible tales, which poets, and even some grave 
hist<H:ians, have told of those famous adventurers; 

tho 

Hesiod (2) and Homer never speak of tbem as a savage race, 
and seem to have known nothing of their eqnine form ; which* 
if not an Egyptian invention* has been found out by the injge- 
nuity of lateir ages. The scholiast on Homer indeed says 
that, where Nestor, in the first book of the Iliad (5), speaks 
of mountain beasts destroyed by Theseus, he means tht 
Centaurs ; but this interpretation seems violently far fetched, 
and as imwarranted as unnecessary, while the meaning of the 
words in their conmion acceptation is obvious, and perfectly 
consonant to every account of the state of things in that age. 
Nor does the scholiast seem better founded in supposing that 
the Centaurs are intended, in the second book of the Ihad (4), 
under the description of hairy wild beasts of mount Pelion. 
In the Odyssee (5) We find the Centaur £urytion> whose very 
name imports a respectable character, mentioned with the 
honourable epithet AyoMcAtrr^, not likely to be given to one of 
a tribe fit to i)e described by the gross appellations of inoun- 
tain-beasts and hairy savages. He behaved ill ; but it was 
in great company; and it; is expressly mentioned as an extra* 
ordinary circumstance, the consequence of accidental drunk« 
enness. The story indeed seems to be intended by the poet 
as an instance that persons of highest rank and most respect- 
able character, if they yield to intemperance, reduce them- 
selves, for the time, to a level with the lowest and most pro- 
fligate, and are liable to suffer accordingly. Pindar in his 
3d, 4th, and 9th Pythian Odes, and 3d Nemean, - describes 
Ui|e Centaur Chiron as a most paradoxical being, which yet, 
in the fourth Pythian, he has defined in two words, fnf dir«(, 
a godlike wild beast. But even in Xenophon's time, it shonld 
seem, the term Centaur did not of itself discriminate the 
imaginary animal half man and half horse ; for that author, 
wanting to particularize such animals, never calls them 
simply Centaurs, but always Hippocentaurs, Horse-c^tanrs. 
See Cyrojpsed. b. 4* 

(f ) So. Her«. t. lt4U (3) ▼. t$B. 

(4) T. 743. (5) L SI. T. S95. 


'f 
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tho' yve are aware of the mixture of eastern 
tradition with , early Grecian history, of the 
unavoidable confusion, of chronology through a 
long codrse of oral delivery, and of the blending 
of events of distant countries and different ages, 
yet it seems unreasonable to discredit intirely the 
Argonautic expedition; which on the authority 
Pindar of ancieut writers, and with perfect consonance to 
D'iod. probability and the character of the times, may 
juMin. - be fairly related thus. Jason, a young man of high 
J. 42. C.J. ijirth^ high spirit, and superior bodily accom- 
plishments, circumstances which excited a jealousy 
that made his situation uneasy at home, -was 
ambitious of conducting a pirating expedition, 
, then an honorable undertaking, to a greater 
distance than any Had ventured- before liim.* 
With the assistance of the wealth and power of 
his uncle, who was prince of the district, and of the 
skill of a Phenician mechanic, he built a vessel 
^ larger than had hitherto been common among the 

937* N. Greeks, His own rank and character, together 
1263. B. ^ith the fame of his ship, induced young men of 
distinction from other parts of Greece to join in 
the adventure. They directed their course to 
Colchis, on the eastern coast of the Euxine sea ; 
a country in some degree civilized ; according to 
Hemdot. Herodotus, by an Egyptian colony, and abound- 
strab. ing in mines of gold, silver and iron. They 
encountered many difficulties,- and suffered some 
loss; and their success upon the whble appears 
doubtful ; but, in one great object of theanibition 
of the age, their chief at least was gratified : the 
princess Medeia, daughter of the king of the 

country,. 


i. 1. p. 45. 


1. 9. p. 40$. 
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country, went off with liim and passed into sect. 
Greece. It was a practice of the Colchians, as ^^vw 
we are told by Strabo and Arrian, to collect gold strab. 
on mount Caucasus, by extending fleeces across Arrian de ' 
the beds of the torrents : as the water passed, the thridat.*' 
metallic particles remiained intangled in the wool. 
Hence^ according to those informed and judicious 
writers, the adventure was named the expedition 
of the golden fleece. 

BcEOTiA was under natural circumstances yet strab. 
more extraordinary than Thessaly. It is a vale, 
full of subterranean caverns, and peculiarly sub- 
ject to earthquakes. The surrounding mountains 
pour in their streams on all sides, forming rivers 
and lakes, without any such advantageous and 
permanent outlet as the valley of, Tempe gives to 
the water* of Thessaly. By tlie concussions of 
tlie earth, watercourses were stopped, and the 
stream found a new channel, sometimes under- 
ground : even lakes were laid dry and new lakes 
tbrmed, and, with the cultivated country, towns 
were overwhelmed by the waters. The flood of 
Ogyges was probably an inundation in tliis 
country, unusually destructive, which droye all 
the inhabitants, that escaped with life, to seek 
safety in the adjoining hilly province of Attica. 
The flood of Deucalion was a calamity of the 
same kind in Thessaly, or, according to Aristotle, AHstot. 
rather in the western provinces about Dodona i. i!^c.'i4. 
and the river Acheloiis. Tndeed the same season 
might produce similar consequences in both; . 
and the ignorance of aftertimes, confounding the 
Iraditions of these inundations with the imperfect 

reports 
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CHAP, reports remaining concerning tiie general deluge, 
v«^r^s>^^ produced that field, for fable and poetical inven- 
tion^ of which Grecian ingenuity has made such ^ 
ample use. 

These natural calamities, to which Bceotia was 
so liable, were not sufficient to induce the inha- 
bitants finally to desert a coimtry of such fertility, 
or to deter adventurers from endeavouring to 
B.C. establish themselves there. Cadmus, leading a 
1045. N. ^iQj^y^ immediately firom Phoenicia, but originally, 
strab. according 'to the supposition of many, firom Egypt, 
isociSt * is said to have founded tiie cdebrated city of 
faiom. Thebes. It appears indeed that, in process of 
ages, Boeotia, as well as Thessaly, becaifie less 
subject to those desolating inundations. A pnn« 
, cipal relief was derived, according to Strabo, firom 
the accidental forming of a subterranean opening 
by which the river Cephisus, and the overflowing 
of the lake CopaSs, formerly destitute of any 
known vent, were discharged into the sea. No 
part of Greece was more firuitfiil in matter for 
fable and poetry than Thebes. The stdries erf 
Cadmus himself, of Semele, Bacchus, ' Antiope, 
Zethus, Amphion, Ainphitryon, Alcmena, Her- 
cules, Laius, Jocaata, (Edipus, Eteocles, Poly- 
nices, may be red with pleasure and advantage. in 
the works of the Greek and Latin poets, but 
scarcely elsewhere. From those st<Mries, however, 
we may collect that Thebes was, in that remote 
B.C. tge, one of tiie most florishing and powerfiil cities 
^1%. N. of Greece**. The war which it sustained against 
"'«-9- . the 

Sophoc Oedip. Tjri:. v, iiai; 
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the seven chiefs, authenticated tons by Hesiod sect. 

. . III. 

and Homer, and made illustrious by the tragedy v.-— ^-i*^ 

pf ;Eschylu5, and the epic poem of Statius, &pi, ^' 
is the first instance of a league among Grecian jj *,* ^^ ^^^' 
princes, and of anything approaching to regular ^f^^lr^' 
war. 114. ▼.ii4fc 

The iETOLiANS were, in these early times, not i.i5v.'247'. 
inferior to their neighbors, in civilization, or in 
consequence among the Grecian people. Poetry 
has immojrtalized their heroes Tydeus, Meleager, 
«id others. Homer adverts in two lines, strongly ^'»^^' 

' 1. 2. T« 641r 

marked by that power, which he singularly posr 
sessed, of expressing . the deepest pathetic in the 
simplest terms, to the catastrophe of the family of 
CEneus, king of the country, as to a story well 
known among his cotemporaries. Thoas, com-^ ^ 

mander of the iEtolian troops at the siege of 
Troy, is represented, not only as a leadier of mad, 
general merit, but for his eloquence remarkable, ^•^^•^z^^^- 
Their towns, Calydon and Pleuron, were among strabo, 
the principal of Greece. Hereafter we shall find ^*^P''*^' 
great inferiority in the '^ comparative progress of 
^e JEtoUans. The adjoining people of Acamania, 
(done of all the Greeks, had not the honor of 
partaking in the Trojan war; and, for some 
centuries after that ev^nt, these western pro- . 
vinces had little communication with the rest of 
Greece. PhoQis, Doris, and Locrisj are also 
without objects of history ; but Attica, 'were it 
only for its subsequent fame, will demand somo 
notice of its early traditiona. 

Ogyges has had the reputation of being the 
lirst ^ing of Attica; 9iid ghronolpgers have 

You It E . • undertaken 
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CHAP, uncfertefcen -feven to fix the time of his reign. It 

^^^^-w^ is set by some above two hundred, and by the most 

Tables; and Hioderate a hundred and fifty years before tjie next 

Chronoi. event, and even before the next name of a man 

Table m ' 

Hist, of recorded in Attic history. But we have no assur- 

Grecce by r r^ 

Cousin ance that even the name of Ogyges was known to 
eipreanx. ^j^^ older Grecian authors**. If anything can be' 
gathered from the traditions concerning such a 
personage, reported by later writers of best autho- 
rity, it is that, at some period too far beyond 
connected history for any calculation of its date, 
a flood, desolating the rich fields of Boeotia over 
which he reigned, drove many of the inhabitants 
to establish themselves in the adjoining country 
of Attica; hilly, rocky, and little firuitful; yet 
preferable to the mountainous tracts every other 
way surrounding their former settlements. Both 

f ^^p?4or. Strabo and Pausanias mention a traditio;i, that 

r9?c"24 ^^^^^^% there had been towns in Boeotia called 
Athens and Eleusis, which had been overwhelmed 
by a deluge. But in the very -early ages we find 
the same names given to various places, often 
wdely distant; a circumstance probably owing 
: to the fi-equency and extent of migration, while 
the variety of language over the world was little. 
Thus, beside the Boeotian Thebes and the vast 
capital of Upper Egypt, there were towns of 
the same name in Pamphylia, in Mysia, and 

?^p?44o. ^- Thessal^ : the name of Larissa was yet 

;«, more 

** Ogyg^'S' ^ believe, is not mentioned by Hesiod, Homer,' 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato; Aristotle, or even Strabo ; to 
all of whom, apparently, he must hav« occurred as an object 
of mention, had bis story been at all knOwii in their tiraes^ 
or at least, had it had any credit. 
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more common through Greece and Asia Minor; sect. 


ni. 


and, beside the Argos in Peloponnesus, there was 
an Argos in Thessaly, another in Acarnania, and 
a fourth in Italy. Strabo says that Boeotia was 
antiently called Ogygia*'. From the time of 
Euripides at least to that of Pausanias, one of Earip. 
the gates of Thebes in- Boeotia was called the v. 1130. 
Ogygian gate, and Sophocles calls the city f 9J'e,\ 
Ogygiao Thebes : but the early iEschylus gives ^^p*'- J^^^ 
the epithet Ogygian to Thebes on the Nile; -^Eschyi. 
whence it seems most likely that Egypt was its 
original country. 

With Ogyges, however, even rumor of events 
in Attica ceases, till Cecrops became prince of B. C. 
the province ; leading thither, according to the ^^^^' ?• 
most received and probable accounts, a colony 
from Egypt. According to every account, he 
'found the natives a wild and ignorant people; 
a circumstance far from adverse to his purpose 
p{ forming a settlement. The country also, tho 
not offering the most alluring prospect to the 
vulgar covetousness of the age, 'was yet, to the 
more informed and penetrating eye, far from un- 
inviting. Oh the verge of a plain, watered by 
two small streams, a haven presented itself, com* 

modioua 

*^ He ad Js, that it was then under the government of 
Cecrops. It is certainly a probable conjecture of the learned 
Mr. Biyant, that the oriental manner of expression, by whicb 
a name in the singular signified a people, a» Israel often 
meant the whole people descended from the patriarch Israel, 
may have led to much confusion in Grecian tradition.^ Thtj 
name Cecrops, Cranaus, Cadmus, ^nd others, open wide fielda 
for conjecture, in which, however, it were little proper Cw 
(h^ liistoriaQ to expatiate* 
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CHAP, modious for the vessels of the time. Between 
the streams, near their junction, about three miles 


from the shore and five from the haven, a rock, 

• 

rising nearly pei'pendicular on all sides, had every 
advantage for a fortified post. Precisely this 
union of circumstances was what the early Greeks 
most desired for the situation of a city. Such 
was that of Argos, with its citadel Larissa and port 
of Nauplia, Connth,- with the Acrocorinthus and 
port of LechoBum, and many others ; and Edin- 
borough, with its castle-rock and it3 port of Leith, 
affords a perfect exemplification of it. Mountains, 
but not of that formidable height common througl^ 
Greece, at som^ * distance surrounded the plain; 
which, tho not of the first fertility, appeared yet 
not adverse to Cultivatidn. - Cecrops occupied the 
rock, and, how far by force, how far by persuasion, 
• we are not informed, he extended his dominion 
dver the whole tract afterward called Attica. 
He divided this territory into twelve districts, with 
strabo, a principal town, or rather perhaps village, in 
jpiutMch. ' c§Lch, where he caused justice to be administered 
^^ - according to some salutary laws which he esta- 
blished ; and he taught his.'subjects a more regdlar 
and effectual mode of defence against the incur- 
sions of the Boeotians, their only neighbors, from 
which even their poverty did not exempt them j 
for in all times neighbor and enem^ have, in tl^e 
language of pojiticsy been nearly synonymous. 
Th^ fortress, which he made his residence, was 
from his own name called Cecropia, and was 
peculiarly recoji^mended to the patronage of the 
Egyptian goddess, whom the Greeks worshippe4 


in. 
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by the name of Athena, and the Latins of Minerva- s B c T. 
Manyj induced by the neighborhood of the port, 
and expecting security both from the fortress and 
from its tutelary deity, erected their habitations 
around the foot of the rock ; and thus arose early 
a considerable town which, from the name of the 
goddess, was called Athenai, or, as we after the 
French have corrupted it, Athei^s. 

This account of the rise pf Athens, and of the 
origin of its governipent, tho possibly a village, 
and even a fortress, may have existed there before 
Cecrops, is supported by a more general jcon- 
currence of traditionary testimony, and more 
complete consonancy to the rest of history, than 
is often found for that remote age **. The sub- 
sequent 

^ In an ingenious dissertation on Grecian mythology, by 
Dr. S. Musgrave, it has been endeavored to prove that 
Cecrops was a native Greeks and that the religion of Athens 
was not derived from Egypt. Other works, however, of 
deeper inqiiiry, labundantly support the contrary position; 
particularly BlackweU's Life of Homer, Monboddo on Lan- 
guage, Bryant's Antient Mythology (I), Pownall on' the 
Btad7 oif Antiquities, and Rechefches sur I'Origine '& Jes 
Progres des Arts de la Gr^ccv That the Athenians were a 
mixed people, we learn not only from many passages of 
Herodotus, scarcely to be questioned, but also from the direct 
testimony of, Thucydides, which must be esteemed unques- 
tionable. The early communication between Greece and 
£gypt is also established beyond contradiction ; and that this 
intercourse operated powerfully upon Grecian religion is not 
reasonably to be doubted. Herodotus expressly mentions 
not only the belief «f gods, but the practice of religious cere- 
monies^ imported from Egypt ijftto Greece, and in his time 
performed in the same manner in both countries (2). We 
may easily conceive Attic vanity, in later times, hurt by the 
idea that the founder of Athens was an E^ptian, and that 
even theiT tutelary deity, whom the Athenians were fond of 

esteeming 

(1) See particularly vol 1. p. 183. («) Hergd. 1. 2. c. If X, 

E 3 
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sequent Attic annals are far less satisfactory. 
Strabo declines the endeavor to reconcile their 
inconsistencies ; and Plutarch gives a strong pic- 
ture of the uncertainties and voids which occurred 
to him in attempting to form a history from them. 
' As geographer's,' he says, ' in the outer parts of 
' their maps, distinguish those countries which 

* lie beyond their knowlege with such remarks as 
' these, All here is dry and desert sar^d, or marsh 

* darkened with perpetual fog, or Scythian cold 
' or frozen sea; so of the eai'liest histoiy we may 

* say. All here is monstrous and tragical land,. 

* occupied only by poets and fabulists.' If this 
apology was necessary, even from Plutarch, for 
such an ac(iount as could in his time be collected 
of the life of Theseus, none can now be wanting 
for omitting all disquisition concerning the four 
or seven kings^ for even their number is not 
ascertainfed,^ who are said to have governed Attica 
from Cecrops to JEgeus, father of that hero. The 
name of Amphietydn indeed, whose name we find 
in the Mst,- excites a reasonable curiosity ; but as 
it is not in his government of Athens that he is 

particularly 

esteeming their peculiar protectress, was borrowed. Both 
facts militated with their title of Avitochthones,which, in the 
decline of their glory, comparing themselves with the nume- 
rous Grecian states of later fame, and colonies of known date, 
the flattery of their orators taught them vainly to assume. 
But Thucydides, if he had any respect for that title, had 
certainly no faith in it ; and when Herodotus, Plato, Strabo, 
and DiodorUs, who all travelled into Egypt purposely to 
inform them^lves upon such subjects, agree in represent- 
ing the Athenian Minerva as the same goddess peculiarly 
worshipped at Sa'is in Egypt, it does not appear what cai^ 
authorize a moderu to controvert it. > 'A^nv^Ttt ^ uffftpp «rep^ ret 
»Mm f »Xo|fyovy7ff ^€trt>,9vanf, Ivra iLctt vtpt rov; Siov^* ir«M4 
7«f rut ^mnSp Ufit votftH^an^ Strab. L lo. p. 47K 
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particulai'ly an object of history, farther mentioa sect. 
of him may occur more advantageously hereafter. >^v^. 

Various, uncertain, and imperfect then as the 
accounts were which passed to posterity concern- 
ing the early Attic princes, we are yet assured 
by Thucydides, that Attica was the province of Thocyd. 
Greece in which population first became settled^ * ^' *' ** 
and where the earliest progress was made toward 
civilization. Being nearly peninsular, it lay out 
of the road of emigrants and wandering free- 
booters by land ; and its rocky soil, supporting 
few cattle, afforded small temptation to either. 
'The produce of tillage was of less easy removal, 
and the gains of commerce were secured within 
fortifications. Attica therefore grew populous, not 
only through the safety which the natives thus 
injoyed, but by a confluence of strangers from 
other parts of Greece : for when either forein 
invasion or intestine broil occasioned anywhere 
the necessity of emigration, the principal people 
commonly resorted to Atliens, as the only place 
of permanent security, find where strangers of 
character, able by their wealth or their ingenuity 
to support themselves and benefit the community, 
were easily admitted to the privilege of citizens. Thucy4. ib. 
4 But, as population increased, the simple forms Thncyd. 
of government and jurisprudence established by iiia'd,' 
Cecrops were no longer equal to their purpose. isocr!'pa- ' 
Civil wars arose : the country was invaded by ^^%if^^' 
sea: Erechtheus, called by later audbors Erich- P*f*^- ^^ 
thonius, and by the poets styled Soil of the Earth, , 
acquired the sovereinty, bringing, according to 
some not improbable reports, a second colony ^ 
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CHAP, from Egypt *^ Eiimolpus, with a body of 
>-^v^^^ Thracians, about the same time established himself . 

o^^ N ^^ Eleusis. When, a generation or two later, 
1487. B. iEgeus, cotemporary with Minos, succeeded his 
cwrilocr. father Pandion in the throne, the country seems 

Sr^r * ^ ^^ ^^^^ "^^^^ ^^^^ peopled, but the government 
Reiske. ill constituted and weak. Concerning this prince^ 
1. r. p. 321. however, and his immediate successor, tradition is 
1. I.e. 38. more ample; and, tho abundantly mixed with 
^' ^- fable, yet in' many ^ instances apparently more 
1283. B. authentic than concerning any other persons of 
their remote age. Plutarch has thought a history 
of Theseus, son of iEgeus, not unfit to hold a 
"^ place among his parallel lives of the great men of 

Greece and Rome; and we find his account 
warranted, in many points, by sti'ong correspond- 
ing testimony from other antient authors of 

various' 

*' It is clear, as Sir Isaac Newton has observed, that 
Homer describes (1) upder the name of Erecbth^eus, the same 
prince whom the chronologers, and even Patisanias, would 
distinguish from. Erechtheus by the name of Erichthonius. 
The name of Erichthonius, as an Athenian, is mentioned by 
Plato (2); but with no morie authority for inserting it in the 
list of Athenian kings,- than the name of Erisichthon, which 
occurs in the same passage. On the contrary, as Newton 
. has farther justly observed (3), Plato himself has called that 

prince Erechtheus, whom later writers call Erictthonius. 
I^rates says that Erichthonius, son of Vulcan and th*^ 
Earth, succeeded Cecrops, who died without male issue (4). 
Nor is there any appearance of the second Cecrops and the 
second Pandion being Jcnown to the earlier Grecian writers, c^r 
even to Trogus Pompcius, if we may trust his epitomizer (5). 
Pausanias indeed thought he had discovered authority for 
themr yet the very manner in whick he relates the suc- 
cession of Athenian kings shows that what he reports wa« 
before little known, and remained for him, in a very late age, 
•to investigate. 


(1) Ilia^. 1. 2. V. 547. (J) Cxitiaf. p. 110. t. 3. cdt. Setrau. 

3) Chronol. p. 144. (4) Isocr. Paaathen. p. 510. 

5) Justin. \, t, c. 6. 
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various ag^s. The period also is so important in 
the annals of Attica, and the accounts remaining 
altogether go so far to illustrate the manners and 
circumstances of the times, that it may be proper 
to allow them some scope in narration. 

iEgeus, king of Athensj tho an able and spirited 
prince, yet, in the divided and disorderly state of 
his country, with difficulty maintained his situation* 
When past the prime of life he had the misfortune Piat-Thet. 
to remain childless, tho twice married; and a 
faction headed by his apparent heirs, the numerous ^ 
sons of Pallas his younger brother, gave him un- 
ceasing disturbance. Thus urged, he went to 
Delphi to implore information from the oracle 
how the blessing of children might be obtained. 
Receiving an answer which, like most of the 
oracular responses, was unintelli^bte *^ his next 
concern was to find some person capable of ex- 
plaining to. him the will of the deity thus mysteri- 
ously declared. Among the many establishments 
which Pelops had procured for hisfamily throu^- 
out Peloponnesus, was the small town and territory 
of Troezen, on the coast opposite to Athens, which 
he put under the govemmeilt of his son Pittheus. 
To this prince iEgeus applied. He was not only 
in his own age eminent for wisdom, but his re- 
putation remained even in' the* most florishing 
period of Grecian philosophy ; yet so little was - 
he superior to the ridiculous, and often detestable 
superstition of his time, that, in consequence of 
some fancied meaning in the oracle, which, even 

tlie 
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the superstitious Plutarch confesses himself unable - 
to comprehei^d, he introduced his own daughter 
JEthrato an illicit commerce with iEgeus. 

Before Cecrops, if we may believe traditions 
received in the polished ages, the people of Attica 
were in knowledge and civilization below the 
wildest savages discovered in modem times. The 
most necessary arts, and the most indispensable 
regulations of society, were unknown to them. 
Marriage was introduced by Cecrops ; the culture 
of com is said to have been of later date^ But 
the colonies from Egypt, Phenicia^ and Thrace, 
quickly made the Atticans a new people. At a 
period far beyond connected history, we find all 
the principal oriental tenets and maxims of society 
firmly established among them. Marriage was 
held highly sacred *^ ; virginity in mysterious re- 
spect ; infidelity in a wife deeply disgraceful ; but 
concubinage for the husband as lawful as it was 
common ; bastardy little or no stain upon children ; 
and polygamy, apparently, and divorces were 
equally unknown. iEgeus had a wife living at 
the time of his visit to Pittheus ; and marriage 
seems, on that occasion, to have been intended 
by no party. iEthra, however, proved shortly 
pregnant ; while the affairs of Attica, in the ut* 
most confusion, required the immediate return of 
-Slgeus. His departure from Troezen is marked 
by an ajctioD which, to persons accustomed to 

consider 


"Opitot; Ti fAii^wp Ttf ^xjj f^ov^cvfjLtn : —A declaration which 
^schylus puts into the mouth, of Apollo himself. iE«chyl. 
£um«o. p« 279. ed. H. Steph* 
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consider modem manners only,. may appear unfit sect. 
to be related but in a fable, yet is so consonant 
to the inanners of the times, and so characteristical 
of them, as to demand the notice of the historian. 
He led iEthra to a sequestered i^ot, where was 
a small cavity in a rock. Depositing there a 
hunting-knife ** and a pair of sandals, he covered 
them with a marble fragment of enormous weight; 
and then addressing JEthra, ^ If,' said he, * the 

* child ypu now bear should prove a boy^ let the 

* removal of this stone be one day the proof of 

* his strength ; when he can effect it, send him 
^ with the tokens underneath to Athens.' 

' Pittheus, well knowing tile genius and the degree 
of information of his subjects and fellowcountry- 
meU) thought it not too gross an impoTsition to 
report that his daughter was pregnsmt by the 
god Poseidon, or, as we usually call him, with 
the Latins, NeptOne, the tutelary deity of the 
Troezenians. A similar expedient seems indeed 
to have been often successfully used to cover the 
disgrace which, even in those days, would other- 
wise attend such iri'egular amours in a lady of 
high rank, tho women of lower degree appear to 

have 

** The Greeks of the heroic age usually carried two weapons ; 
of the sword kind, one caAed |(^d<> the other fAmx»ifot, very 
different one from the other^ but commonly both rendered in 
English by the word sword. The Xiphos was a large 
"broad-sword ; the Machaira was but a large knifef and used 
for the purpose of a knife equally and a weapon. . Plutarch, 
who is not always solicitous abdut accuracy, in describing 
the depositing of the weapon by -^geus, calls it the Xiphos : - 
the story which he afterward relates induces the necessity 
that it should become the Machaira. For authority for the 
distinction, Homer's Iliad may be sten, b. 3, Yt ^71. b. 11. 
V. 843. and b. 19. v. ^52. 
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have derived no dishonor from concubinage with 
their superior^i Theseus was the produce of the 
singular connection of JEthrei with JEg6uS. He 
was carefully ediicated under the inspection of 
his grandfather, and gave early proofs of un- 
common vigor both of body and mind; When he 
had attained manhood, his mother, in pursuance 
t)f the injunction of iEgeus, unfolding to him the 
reality of his parentage, conducted him to the rock 
where his father's tokens were deposited. He 
iremoved the stone which' covered them, with ^ 
feicility sufficiently indicating that superior bodily 
strength, so necessary, in those days, to support 
the pretensions of high birth; and, thus incouraged, 
she recommended to him to carry them to iEgeus 
at Athens. This proposal perfectly suited the 
temper and inclination of Theseus ; but when he 
was farther advised to go by sea, on account of 
the shortness and safety of the passage, piracy 
being about this time suppressed by the naval^ 
power of Minos king of Crete, he positively re- 
fused. . 
The journey by land w as more than four times 
longer, and highly dangerous* That age,, says 
Plutarch, produced men of extraordinary dexterity^ 
of extreme swiftness, of unwearied strength ; who 
used those natural advantages for no good pur*- 
pose, but placed their injoyment in the com- 
mission of insult, outrage, and cruelty ; esteeming 
the commendations bestowed upon modesty, 
righteousness, justice, and benevolence, as pro* 
ceeding from fear to injure, or dread of receiving 
injury, and little becoming the powerful and the 
. 3 bold. 
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bold.v Strange as these principles may appear, sect; 
we find them reported by Plato as not obsolete v^vw 
in his time, bjat on the contrary held by many, Rep! **^ 
and even maintained in disputation. Thi3 picture ^^q\^t 
indeed seems that of all countries, where, with a 
competency of inhabitants, a regular and vigorous 
government is wanting. Five centuries ago, it 
would have suited England, France, and all 
western Europe. It agrees so perfectly with all 
the accounts remaining of early Greece, and 
particularly thosQ of Homer, whose testimony is 
unquestionable, and of Thucydides, the most 
authoritative of any following writer, that we may 
hence conclude the poetical stories of the gglden 
age^ and the reign of Saturn, were not originally 
Grecian, but derived from the East*', It re^ 
mained for the idle learned, of refined and 
luxurious times, to imagine that the savage state 
is most favorable to ' general virtue among men. 
The. idea began to get vigor in the Augustan age: 
Horace and Vifgil found it advantageous for 
poetry : it was buried under the ruins of the Roman 
empire, and seems not to have florished again till 
some time after the revival of learning in Europe ; 
where, in our western parts, the turbulence of 
barbarism produced consequences remarkably 

similar 

*' Hesiod's brazen age (i) so exactly correspouds with 
Plutarch's account of the age of Theseus, that it seems evi- 
dently a description of the same times in the same country. 
But if the mythological passages with which it is connected 
should appear to any to lessen its authority, Homer will 
abundantly make good the delieiencyj a passage in the iStl^ 
j)0ok of the Odyssee, v. 139, is particularly to the purjpost?^ 

(1) Op. &Pi. 1. 1.v.l4f. 
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CHAP, similar to what had been antiently experienced in 
Greece'*. It is amid anarchy and desolation 




that great virtues, as well as great vices, have the 
strongest incentives to exertion, and the most 
frequent opportunities of becoming conspicuous. 
While governments were unable to repress out- 
rages, individuals generously undertook the 
glorious task. Afterward societies were formed 
KobeTtson's for the purpose. Thus arose the Italian republics, 
the Hist, of the free cities of Germany, and the corporations 
jif^.** ^ throughout Europe; and by the same necessity 

the 

^ The Gothic yet learned and elegant Muse of Spenser, 
preferring the real to the imaginary picture, has thus described 
the antient state of our iland. 

The land which warlike Britons now possess, ^ 
And therein have their mighty empire rais'd, 
In antique times was salvage wilderness. 

Ne did it then deserve a name to have ; 
Till that the venturous mariner, that way. 
Learning his ship from those white rocks to save^^ 
Which all a}c«)g the southern seacoast lay, 
Threatening unheedy wreck and rash decay, 
For safety sake that same his seamark made, 
And named it Albion. But later day, 
Finding in it fit ports for fisher's trade, 
Gan more the same frequent, and farther to invade, 

But far inland a salvage nation dwelt, 
Of hideous giants and half beastly men. 
That never tasted grace, nor goodness felt ; 
But, like wild beasts, lurking in loathsome den, 
And flying fast as roebuck through the fen, 
All naked, without shame or care of cold, 
By hunting and by spoiling lived then ; 
Of stature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That sons of men amazed their stenmess to behold^ 

They held this land 

Until that Brutus, antiently derived 
From royal stock of old Assarac's line,; 
' Driven by fatal error, here arrived, 
And them of their unjust possession deprived. 

faery Queen, b, %. cant. lo. st^, 5, to ^ 
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the several towns of Greece were driven to form sect. 
themselves, into independent states. Through the v-^-v^^ 
greatest part of modem Europe, the feudal subor- 
dination had efficacy enough to'lceep the other- 
wise disjointed members of the several great 
kingdoms united under one head; till the progress 
of civilization and science inabled legislation to 
form of the wholS one harmonized and vigorous 
body. In Greece, such a bond of union failing, 
every town sought absolute independency as 
essential to freedom and equal government In 
modem Italy also, which, in some material cir- 
cumstances of the feudal connection, differed froni 
the rest of Europe, independency was ardently 
desired by the commonwealths, and they attained 
it. The age of Theseus was the great era of those 
heroes, to whom the knights errant of the Gothic 
kingdoms afterward bore a close resemblance! 
Hercules was his near relation. The actions of 
that extraordinary personage had been for some 
years the subject of universal conversation, and 
were both an incentive and a direction to young piut vit 
Theseus in Ihe road to fame. After having 
destroyed the most powerful and atrocious free- 
booters throughout Greece, Hercules was, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, gone into Asia ; and those piut tIl 
disturbers of civil order, whom his irresistible xhucyd. 
might and severe justice had, driven to conceal '• ^' ^' ^' 
themselves, took' advantage of his absence to 
renew their violences. Being not. obscure and 
vagabond thieves, but powerful chieftains, who 
openly^ defied law and government, the dangers to 
be. expected from them were well known at 

Troezen. 
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CHAP. Troezen. Theseus, however, persevered in his 


resolution to go by land :. alleging that it would 
be shameful, if, while Hercules was traversing 
earth and sea to repi'ess the common disturbers 
of mankind, he should avoid those at his door ; 
disgracing liis reputed father by an ignominious 
flight oyer his own element, and carrying to his 
real father, for tokens, a bloodless weapon, and 
sandals untrodden, instead of giving proofs of his 
high birth by actions worthy of it. 

Thus; determined, he began his journey, with 
what attendants we are not informed. He had 
not, however, proceeded- far, before he had ocoa^ 
Strabd, sion to excTciae his valor. Periphetes was a 
kod!* ^^^' chief of the Epidaurian mountains, famous for his 
pittarch!* robberies. Attacking Theseus, he fell by his 
X^s- hand. The Corinthian isthmus 'was a spot par-r 

Faasan. , . 

1. 1. c. 44. ticularly favorable to the purpose of freebooters* 
Simmis, who had his station Jthere, also attacked 
Theseus, and was slain. The neighborhood of 
Crommyon, on the isthmus, was infested by a 
wild sow of enormous size and uncommon fierce* 
ness; or, as ,gome have reported, by a female 
leader of robbers, whose gross mannas procured 
her the appellation of sow. Thd name Phaea, 
attributed to her by botii, seems to favor the 
latter opinion. Whatever the pest was, Theseus has 
the credit of having delivered the country from it 
Proceeding in his journey along the. mountainous 
coast of the Saronic gulph, he still found, every 
fastness occupied by men, who, like many of the 
old barons of the western European kingdoms, 
gave protection to thcar dependents, and dis-. 

turbftUQ^ 
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turbance to all beside within their reach, making sect. 
booty of whatever they could master. • His valor, nJ^/^ 
.however, and his good fortune, procured him the 
advantage in every coi^test, and carried him safe 
through all dangers, tho he found nothing friendly 
till he aiTived on the bank of the river Cephisus, 
in the middle of Attica. There he met some 
people of the country, who saluted him in the 
usual terms of friendship to strangers. Judging 
himself then past the perils of his journey, he 
requested to have the accustomed ceremony of 
purification from blood performed upon him, that 
he might with propi'iety join in sacrifices and 
other religious jites. The courteous Atticans 
readily complied, and afterward entertained iiim 
. at their houses. An antient altar commemorating 
this meeting, and dedicated to Jupiter, with the Pausan^ 
epithet of Meilichius, the friendly or kind, re- Plutarch. 
mained to the tinie of Pausanias''. 

* When Theseus arrived . at Athens, iEgeus, 
already approaching dotage, was governed by the 
Colchian princess Medeia, so famous in poetry, 
who, in her flight from Corinth, had prevailed on 
him to afford her protection. At the instigation 
of that abandoned woman, Theseus, as an illus- 
trious but dangerous stranger, was invited to a 
feast, where it was proposed to -poison him; but 
on drawing his hunting-knife, as it seems was 
usual, to carve the meat before him^ he was 

recognized 

^* Pausanias travelled through Greeee in the reign of 
ADtoniniis Pi»s, who succeeded to die Romao empire in the 
year after Christ 151. 
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recognized by iEgeus. The old king, embracing 
his son, acknowleged him before the company, 
and suminoning an assembly of the people, pre- 
sented Theseus as their prince. The heroic 
youth, the fame of whose exploits, so suited to 
acquire popularity in that age, had already pre- 
possessed the people in his favor, was received 
with warm tokens of general satisfaction. But 
the party of the sons of Pallas was powerful: their 
disappointment was equally great and unexpected ; 
and no hope remaining to accomplish their wishes 
by other means, they withdrew from the city, 
collected their adherents, and returned in arms. 
The tide of popular inclination, however, now ran 
so violently toward Theseus, that some even of 
their confidents were drawn away with it. A 
design which they had formed to surprize the city 
was discovered to their adversaries; part ojf their 
troops were in consequence cut off, the rest 
dispersed ; and the faction was completely quelled. 
Quiet beiqg thus restored to Athens, Theseus 
sought every opportunity, to increase the popu- 
larity he had acquired/ Military fame was the 
mean to which his active spirit chiefly inclined 
him; but, as the state had now no enemies, he 
exercised his valor in the destruction of wild 
beasts, and added not a little to his reputation 
by delivering the country from a savage bull, 
which had done great mischief in tlie neighbor- 
hood of Marathon. Report went, congenial to 
the superstition of th^ age, that this furious animal 
was the minister of vengeance crfthe.god Neptune 
against the people of Attica- Theseus took him 

alive, 
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alive, and, after leading him in procession through 
the city, sacrificed him to Minerva'*. If these 
anecdotes were no otherwise worthy of notice, 
they tend at least to characterize the times, and 
to mark the circumstances which gave tliat great 
estimation to bodily ability and personal coumge. 
But there seems another view in which they are 
not wholly undeserving attention. In this age, 
and particularly in this country, where happily 
wild beasts dangerous to man are strangers, we 
are apt to look upon stories of destructive bulls 
and boars as ridiculous fables. Yet the testimony 
which Herodotuis gives to the. authenticity of 
them, in the first book of his History, must be 
allowed a very strong one. He tells us that, not 
long before the age in which himself lived, the 
Mysians, then subjects of Croesus, king of Lydia, 
sent a formal deputation to their monarch, to 
request his assistance against a monstrous boar, 
which made great ravages in their fields ; and, in 
their several attempts to destroy him, had done 
them mischief but received none. How far indeed 
boars were terrible animals, we may judge firom 
a passage in Hesiod's Shield of Hercules, where 
they are described fighting with lions, and nearly 
equal in the combat. But fire-arms give us, in 
these times, a superiority over the brute creation, 
which men in the early ages were far from 

possessing, 

** Dixxloros says, to Apollo, and he is followed by Plutarch. 
It is of little consequence upon this occasion ; only it may be 
observed that Pausanias is generally better authority that 
either; more accurate than Plutarch, and more judicious 
thau Diodorus. 
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possessing. To this day, when a tiger shows 
himself about the villages of the unwdrlike inha- 
bitants of India, they apply to Europeans, if any. 
are near, for assistance, as against an enemy which 
themselves are unable to cope with. 

An opportunity, however, soon offered for, 
Theseus to do his country more essential service, 
and to acquire mof e illustrious fame. The 
Athenians, in a war with Minos, king of Crete, . 
had been reduced to purchase pe?ice of that 
powerful monarch by a yearly tribute of seven 
youths, and as many virgins. Coined money was 
not common till some centuries after his age; 
and slaves and cattle were not only the principal 
richer, but the most commodious and usual 
standards by which the .value of other things was 
determined. A tribute of slaves, therefore, was 
perhiaps the most convenient that Minos could 
impose ; Attica maintaining few gattle, and those 
being less easily transported. The burthen was, 
however, borne with much uneasiness by the 
Athenians; and the return of th^ Cretan ship at 
the usual time to demand the tribute, excited 
fresh and loud murmurs against the government 
of ^geus. Theseus took an extraordinary -step, • 
but perfectly suited to the heroic character which 
he affected, for appeasing the popular discontent. 
The tributary youths and virgins ha4 been hitherto 
drawn by lot from the body of the people. He 
voluntarily offered himself as one of them. Report 
went, that those unfortunate victims were thrp^Tn 
into the famous labyrinth built by Daedalas, and ' 
there devoured by the Minotaur, a monster, j^r 

man 
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man and half-bull. This fable was probably no sect. 
invention of the poets, who embellished it in more \^^u^ 
polished ages: it may have been devised at the 
very time we are treating of, and even have found 
credit among a people of an imagination so lively, 
and a judgement so uninformed, as were then the 
Athenians. The offer of Theseus, therefore, 
really magnanimous, appeared thus an unparalleled 
eiSbrt of patriotic heroism. Antient writers, who 
have endevored to investigate truth among the 
intricacies of fabulous tradition^ tell us that the 
labyrinth was a fortress, where prisoners were 
usually kept, and that a Cretan generalj^ its go- 
vernor, named Taurus, which in Greek signifies a 
bull, gave rise to the fiction of the Minotaur. 
There appears, iiowever, sufficient testimony that 
Theseus was received by Minos more agreeably 
to the character of a great and generous prince, 
than of a tyrant who gave his captives to be 
devoured by monsters. But during this the 
florishing age of Crete, letters were, if at all 
known, little used in Greece. In aftertimes, ' 
when the Athenians bore the sway in litterature, 
their tragedians, flattering vulgar prejudices, ex- 
hibited Minos in odious colors ; and through the 
popularity of their ingenious works, their calumni- 
ous misrepresentations, as Plutarch has observed, Plutarch, 
overbore the eulogies of the elder poets, even of 
Hesiod and Homer. Thus the particulars of the 
adventures of Theseus in Crete, and of his return 
*to Athens, have been so disguised, that even to 
guess at the truth is difficult. For these early piat.MuM)^ 
ages HQmcr is our best, guide j but he has mixed 

F 3 mythology 
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c H A F. mythology with his short notice of the adventure 
y^'^m^ of Theseus in Crete. A rational interpretation ne- 
^9^ V 320 vertheless is obvious. Minos, surprized probably 
at the arrival of the Athenian prince among the 
tributary slaves, received him honorably, became 
partial to his merit, and, after some experience 
' of it, gave him his daughter Ariadne in marriage. 
In the voyage to Athens, the princess was taken 
with sudden sickness ; and, being landed in the 
iland of Naxos, where Bacchus was esteemed the 
tutelary deity, she died there. If we add the 
supposition that Theseus, eager to communicate 
the news of his extraordinary success, proceeded 
on his voyage, while the princess was yet living, 
no farther foundation would be wanting for the 
fables which have made these names so familiar. 
What alone we learn with any certainty from 
Athenian tradition is, that Theseus freed his 
country from farther payment [of the i^ominious 
and cruel tribute. 

This atchievement, by whatsoever means ef- 
fected, was so bold in the undertaking so com- 
plete in .the success, so important and so interesting 
in the consequences, that it deservedly raised 
Theseus to the highest popularity among th^ 
Athenians. Sacrifices and processioni^ were in- 
stituted in honor of it, and were continued whil# 
' the. Pagan religion had existence in Athens. TIk^l 
vessel in which he made his voyage was sent 
pi»t.RHB- yearly in solemn pomp to the sacred iland of 
1. 1. W. ' JDelos, .where rites of thanksgiving w^re performed 
'^*"' to Apollo. Through the extieme veneration in 
which it' was held, it was so anxiously preserved, 

that 
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that in Plato's time it was said to be still the same sect. 
vessel; tho at length its frequent repairs gave v-^v-w* 
occasion to the dispute, which became famous 
among .the sophists, whether it was or was not 
still the same. On his father s death the common 
voice supported his claim to the succession, and 
he showed himself npt less capable of improving 
the state by his wisdom, than of defending it 
by his valor. The twelve districts into which V^^^^^:^ 
Cecrops had divided Attica, were become so &trabo, 
many independent cqmmonwdalths, with scarcely piutarciu 
any bond of union but their acknOwlegemeot of 
one chief, whose authority was pot always sufficient 
to keep them from mutual hostilities. The incon- 
veniencies of such a constitution were great and 
obvious, but the remedy full of difficulty. Theseus, J^^^^y^^ 
however, undertook it, and effiscted that change Xenoph. ci« 
which laid the foundation of the future glory of i8w?al. 
Athens, while it ranks him among the most illus- ^^^^' ^"' 
trious patriots that adorn the annals of mankind, j^^^^'""^' 
Going through every district, with that judicial 
authority which, in the early state of all monarchal 
governments, has been attached to the kingly 
office, and with those powers of persuasion which 
he is said largely to have possessed, he put an end 
to civil contest. He proposed then the abolition 
of all the independent ma^stracies, councils, and 
courts of justice, and the substitution qf one 
common council of legislation, and one common 
system of judicature. The lower people readily 
came into his measures. The rich and powerful, 
who shared among them the independent magis^ 
trapies, were more inclined to opposition. .To 

• J 4 satisfy 
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satisfy these, therefore, he offered, with a disin- 
terestedness of which history affords few examples, 
to give up much of his own power ; and appro- 
priating to himself only the "cares and dangers Of 
royalty, to share with his people authority, honor, 
wealth, all that is commonly most valued in it- 
Few were inclined to resist ^ so equitable and 
generous a proposal : the mo&t selfish and most 
obstinate dared not. Theseus therefore proceeded 
quietly to new-model the commonwealth. 

He began with the dissolution of all the inde- 
pendent councils and jurisdictions in the, several 
towns and districts, and the removal of all the 
more important civil business to Athens ; where 
12*14 B ^^ ^^^^^ ^ council-hall and courts of justice, in 
the place (says Plutarch, who wrote about the 
beginning of the second century of the Christian 
er<i) where they now stand. This was the im- 
provement of most, obvious advantage : his next 
measure has at least the appearance of a deeper 
policy. Having observed that sense of weakness - 
natural to all mankind, which induces them to 
look up to some superior being, known or un- 
known, for protection '' ; having remarked the 
effects, on the minds of his fellowcountrymen, of 
the various opinions held among them upon this 
universally interesting subject; having probably 
adverted particularly to their superstitious attach- 
ment to the imaginary deities esteemed peculiarly 
tutelar of the respective towns ; he wisely judged 
that the civil union, so happily effected, would be 

incomplete, 


" — 'Ilarlij JJ$i«i'x«TiW«f0f«iroi. "Odyss. 1. 3. v. 48. 
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incomplete, or at least unstable, if he did not sect. 
cement it by an equal union in religious concerns. vJrv^^ 
He wisely avoided, however, to shock rooted pre- 
judices by any abolition of established religious 
ceremonies. Leaving those peculiar to each 
district as they stood, he instituted, or improved Thucyd. 
and laid open for all in common, one feast and piutarch/ 
sacrifice, in honor of the goddess Athena, ,or *^* 
Minerva, for all the inhabitants of Attica. This, 
feast he called Panathenaea, the feast of all the 
Athenians or people of Minerva ; and thence- 
forward, apparently, all the iirfiabitants of Attica, 
esteeming themselves unitedly under the particular 
protection of that goddess, uniformly distinguished 
themselves by a name formed from hers : for they 
were before variously called, from their race, 
lonians ; from their country, Atticans ; or from 
. their princes, Crana'ans, Cecropians, or Erech- 
theids'*. To this scheme of union, conceived 

with 

** Herodotus reports, that the ^original inhabitants of 
Attica were of the Pelasgian hord, and distinguished by the 
uame of Cranaans (i) ; that when Cecrops became prince of 
the couptry, his subjects were called, froni his name, 
Cecropians ; and, that under the reign of Erechtheus the 
name of Athenians first obtained. But it has been generally 
held by later writers, that Cranaiis succeeded ^ecrops in the 
throne of Attica ; and that from him the people must have 
* had the name of Crana'ans, as they afterward sometimes bore 
that of Erechtheids from Erechtheus, Hence the modem 
. learned }iave supposed a fault in the copies of Herodotus, and 
have proposed ingienious amendments (2). Perhaps, however, 
* , we had better leave the copies of Herodotus as we find them, 
4^|[id pay a little more attention to an expression of Strabo, 
where he is treating of the early history of'-Atticay^Otrf ^« 
rir ArOfJ*!* crvyyfu-^foumi voAXa ^ja^wwymj. Strab. I. 9. 
p. 392.^ 

(1) Herodot. 1. 8. c. 44. 

(2) See Wesseling's Hcrodolui, b. 7. c. 44. npte 74, 7S. v 
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CHAP, witli a depth of judgement, and executed with a 
v^^>^• moderation of teniper, so little to be expected in 

Vcnat^c.*i! ^^^ ^S^y ^^^ Athenians may well be said to owe 
all their after greatness. Without it, Attica, like 
Boeotia and other provinces, whose circumstances 
will come hereafter under notice, would probably 
have contained several little republics, united only 
m name ; each too weak to preserve dignity, or 
even to secure independency to its separate go- 
vernment; and possessing nothing so much in 
common as occasions for perpetual disagreement 
Plutarch attributes to Theseus the honor of 
having been the first prince ever known to have 
resigned absolute power with the noble purpose to 
establish a free govemipent. All early tradition, 
however, and even the narration of Plutarch him- 
self, shows that the Attic mbnarchs, whatever 
they might arrogate, were far firbm possessing 
absolute power; and from the more accurate 
Strabo it appeals, as indeed from every account 
of the Crfl4;an constitution, that Minos has the 
fairer claim to preeminence in patriotic, glory* 

Sirtbo, It is emphatically said by Strabo, that the Cretan 

' *^* * lawgiver seems to have proposed the liberty of 
tlie subject as the great object of his institutions ; 
9,nd much of the noble liberality of Theseus's 
system has probably been derived from the Cretan 
source. It may have been on better foundation 
asserted by Plutaixh, that Theseus was the first 
Grecian lawgiver who established a distinction of 

fitrab©, ranks; tlio even this is contradicted by Strabo, 
who- says that Ion, son of Xuthus, had before 
divided the, people of Attica nearly in the manner 

ascribed 
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ascribed by Plutarch to Theseus* The age and sect. 

• in 

actions of Ion are, however, of very uncertain v^^/^^*^ 

historical evidence ; and, expept in Egypt, we arc 
little assured of the existence of any such political 
arrangement before Theseus. Under that prince 
something of the kind became the more neces- 
sary, according to Plutarch, from the number of piutarch. 
strangers who, in consequence of public incourage- xh^* ^^ 
ment, resorted to Athens, and, conformably to ^-^-^-^ 
antient custom, were admitted to the rights of 
citizens. The whole commonwealth was therefore 
divided into three classes ; nobility, husbandmen, 
and artificers. The executive and judicial powers, 
with the supeiintehdency of religion, w ere appro- 
priated to the former. A share in the legislature;, 
extending to all, insured civil freedom to all j and 
no distinction prevfiiled, as in every other Grecian 
province, between the people of the capital and 
those of the inferior towns, but all were united, 
under the Athenian name, in the injoyment of 
every privilege of Athenian citizens. When his 
improvements were completed, Theseus, accord- 
ing to the policy which became usual for giving 
authority to great innovations and all uncomlnon 
undertakings, is said to have procured a declara- Piutarck. 
tion of divine approbation from the propheticat ^*' 
shrine of Delphi. . 

Thus the province of Attica, containing a 
triangular tract of land with two sides about fifty 
miles long, and the third forty ^^ was molded into 

a well- 

^ Barthelemi makes Attica less ; but Stuart's survey, m 
the third volume of his Antiquities of Athens, gives cearljr 
Ihe measores in the te^t. 
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a well-united and well-regulated commonwealth, 
whose chief magistrate was yet hereditary, and 
retained the title of king. In consequence of so 
improved a state of things, the Athenians began, 
the first of all the Greeks, to acquire more civilized 
manners. Thucydides remarks, that they were 
the first who dropped the practice, formerly ge- 
neral among the Greeks, of going constantly 
armed ; and who introduced a civil dress in con- 
tradistinction to the military. This particularity, 
if not introduced by Theseus, appears to have 
been not less "early, since it struck Homer, who 
marks the Athenians by the appellation of long- 
robed lonians'^. If we may credit Plutarch, 
Theseus coined money ; which was certainly rare 
in Greece two centuries after. 

The rest of the history of Theseus affords little 
worthy of notice. It is composed of a number 
of the wildest adventures, many of them con- 
sistent enough with the character of the times, 
but very little so with what is related of the 
former part of his life. It seems indeed as if 
historians had inverted the order of things ; giving 
to his riper yeari^ the extravagance of his youth, 
after having attributed to his earliest manhood 
what the maturest age has seldom equalled. He 

IS 

^^ 'iuon^ lAxi;^*T4>iii?. Iliad, L 13. V. 685. We may 
wonder that the commeatators on Homer, and particularly 
that Mr. Wood, should liave been b^I any loss to apply this 
name Iaones ; for the scholiast says that the Athenians arc 
meant by it: he is supported by Strabo, b. 9. p. 392. and if 
there could be any doubt of their authority, it wouW be 
removed by the use wljich ^schylus has, made of exactly 
the same name, calling Attica . 'I»(?W y^y. Pers. pt 133* 
-ed. H. Steph. , 
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is said to have lost in the end, all favor and all sec t. 

. III. 

authority among the Athenians, and, tho his in- v*#^v^. 

stitutions remained in vigor, to have died in exile. 

After him Menestheus, a person of the royal 

family, acquired the sovereignty, or at least the 

first magistracy with the title of king, ^d com- HomtriL 

manded the Athenian troops in the Trojan war. ^' ^* ""* ^^' 


SECTION IV- 

Earfy People of Asia Minor and Thrace. Origin and Progress^, 
of the Trojan State, Licentious Manners of the early Jges. 
Early Hostilities between Greece and Asia, Expedition of 
Paris : Rape of Helen 7 League of the Grecian Princes : 
Sacrifice of Iphigeneia : Difficulties • of the Greeh in the . 
Trojan War : Troy taken : Rttum of the Greeks : Con* 
sequences of their absence : ' Assassination of Agamemnon, 
Credit due to Homers Historical Evidence, Resemblance 
of the Trojan War to Circumstances in modern History. 

It appears, from a strong concurrence of cir- sect. 
cumst^nees recorded by antient writers, that tlie * ^-' ^ _f 
.early inhabitants of Asia Minor, Tlirace, and . 
Greece, were the same people. The Leleges, iiiad. 
Caucones, and Pelasgians, enumerated by Homer Hrabo, 
among the Asiatic nations, are mentioned by inad'i^l^ 
Strabo as Jjiie principal naipes among those, whom ^;^^^^- ^ 
at the i^ame time he calls Barbariajis, who in ^-^ p. 350. 
earliest times occupied Greece. Homer speaks dl v. 1. 
of the Thracian Thamyris contending in song 
with the Muses in Peloponnesus. But the Muses ^ 
themselves, according to Hesiod, were of Pieria, 
which, till it became incorporated with the Ma- 
cedonian kingdom, was esteemed a Thracian 
province ; and the whole Thracian people were, 

by 
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CHAP, by some antient writers, included within tlie 
^•^v-^./ Ionian name ; the general name, witb all the 
S!*'^-ii.. orientals, for the Greek nation. Herodotus as- 
?Z^% serts that the .antient hymn^ sung at the festival 
of Apollo at Delos, were composed by Olen, a 
Pausan. Lyciau ; and Pausanias says that the hymns of 
1. 5 c 7. Olen, the Lycian, were the oldest known to the 
i.io/c5. Greeks, and that Olen, the Hyperborean, who 
seems to have been the same person, was the 
inventor of the Grecian hexameter verse. It 
seems a necessary inference that the language 
both of Thrace and of Lycia was Greeks The 
hymns of Thamyris and Orpheus were admired 
Plat, de for singular sweetness even in Plato'&'time : and 
1. 8^V. 8^. the Thracian Thamyris, or Thamyras, Orpheus, 
X^^^^l Musaeijs and Eumolpus, with the Lycian Olen, 
were the acknowleged fathers of Grecian poefery, 
the acknowleged reformers of Grecian manners ; 
those who, according to Grecian accounts, began 
that polish in morals, manners, and language, 
which in after-ages characterized the Greek, and 
distinguishedhim from the barbarian '^ Olympus, 
the father of Grecian music, whose compositions, 
which Plato calls divine, retained the bluest re- 
putation even in Plutarch's time, was a Phrygian '*. 
In the Grecian mythology we find continual re- , 
ferences to Asiatic and Thracian stories; and 

even 

Ari&toph. Ranas. v. 1064. 

w Ma^aq Ko,} "OXwftflroi • ^^|. Toiruv in x«» rcc , 

atvknfAMTet ^uorxrd Irh ^^ l^va xivjr,*— xm« iti xai wv fUta hoiwd - 
■ Wit itq Sir» orr«. Hat. Minos, p. 318. t. 2. *OAp/^iroc I 

Plutarch, de Music. 
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even in the heroic ages, which followed the mystic, 
the Greeks and Asiatics appear to have commu- 
nicated as kindred people* Pelops, a fugitive . 
Asiatic prince, acquired a kingdom by marriage 
in Peloponnesus ; and Bellerophon, a prince of 
Corinth, in the same manner acquired the king- f'e^ i5« 
dom of Lycia, in Asia. Herodotus . remarks that Herodot. 
the Lydian laws and manners, even in his time, &73^*&94. 
very nearly resembled the Grecian; and the ^pj;*^*^^* 
Lycians and Pamphylians were so evidently of strabo. 
the same race with the Greeks, that he supposed Pausan. 
them the descendants of emigrants from Crete, ' * ^' ' 
from Athens, and other parts of Greece. The 
inhabitants of Thrace are not distinguished by 
Homer for that peculiar barbarism which after- 
ward characterized them : apparently they were 
upon a level nearly in civilization w ith the other 
people around the. ^gean. But while Greece, 
protected by barrier mountains and almost-sur- 
rounding seas, had neither disturbance nor alarm 
but from the petty contentions of its own people, 
Thrace, bordering on a vast extent of continent, the 
prolific nourisher of the fiercest savages known in 
history, had other difficulties to combat. Probably 
among those general movements of nations, those 
many migrations and expulsions which, according 
to Strabo, followed the Trojan times, the hords f^*^* '^ 
of the northern wilds, pouring down in irresistible 
numbers from the snowy heights of Hoemus and 
Rhodope, overwhelmed the civilized people of 
the c6ast; destroying many, driving some to 
seek securer settlements elsewhere, and reducing 
the rest by degrees to their own barbarism* 

Asia 
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ward, and the -iEgean sea westward. His son 
Erichthonius, who succeeded him in the sovereinty 
of this territory, • had the reputation of being the 
richest man of his age. Much of' his wealth 
seems to have been derived from a large stock of 
brood mares, to the number, according to the 
poet, of three thousand, which the fertility of his 
soil inabled him to maintain, and which, by his 
care and judgement in the choice of stallions, 
produced a breed of horses superior to any of tne 
surrounding countries. Tros, son of" Erichthonius, 
probably extended, or in some other way improved 
the territory of Dardania ; since the appellation 
by which it was known to posterity was derived 
from his name. With the riches the population 
of the state of course increased, Ilus, son of 
L 3^* p. 682. Tros, therefore ventured to move his residenfce 
iis^l'.dds fr^"^ ^^^ mountain, and founded, on , a rising 
ground beneath, thiat celebrated city which wtu8 
called from his name Ilion, but which is moVd 
familiarly known in modern languages by the 
name of Troy, derived from, his father. The 
temptation however to attack, was Augmented in 
fiill proportion with the means to<iefend. Twitfe, 
before that war which Homer has made so famous, 
Troy is said to have been taken and plundered : 
and for its second capture, by Hercules, in the 
reign of Laomedon son of Ilus, we have Hoiner s 
authority. The government however revived, and 
still advanced in power and splendor. Lalpmedon, 
after his misfortune, fortified his city iri a mahtier 
so superior to what was common in his age, that 
the walls of Troy were said to' be a work of the 
5 ' god«. 
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gods. Under his son Priam the Trojan state was SE ct. 
very jflorishing ai^d of considerable extent;' con- 



taining, under the name of Phrygia, the country Tf 4. c544. 
.afterward called Troas, together with both shores ^*'*^- *• ^*- 
of the IJellespont, and the large ,9.nd fertile iland 
.ofjLes))Os*'. 

A frequent con^munication, sometimes friendly, 

but ^tener hostile, was maintained between the 

eastern ai^d western coasts of the jEgean sea : 

each was, an object of piracy more than of com- 

jnerce to. the inhabitants of the opposite country. 

Cpttle and. sjaves constituting the principal riches 

^of tljie times, ^men, women, and children, together 

with pwine, fiheep, goats, oxen, and horses, wer.e 

:^principal objects of plunder. But scarcely was 

. any crime more common than rapes : and it seems 

to have been a kind of fashion, in consequence of 

^which the leaders of piratical expeditions gratified 

their yapity in the highest degree, when they 

could carry off a lady of superior rank. How 

usual these outrages were among the. Greeks, we 

loay gather frpm the conditioh ^d to ha.ve been 

, exacted, by. Tyndafeus, king of Sparta, father of 

:^:the ^ebrated Helen, from the chieftains who 

.^c^me to^^ask ^is daughter in marriage: he re- 

*. quired of all, as a, preliminary, to bind themselves 

^.l>y^3Qlen[in,45«.tbs, that, shoul4^she be stolen, they 

would 

. ^ Strabo (i) diBtinguisbes the Trojan country by tbe iiaiiie 
J of Hellespontine Phrygia. It was divided by Mysia from 
the large inland tract afterward called Phrygia, whose people 
are mentioned in Homer's Catalogue as allies of the Trojans 
-Coming from afar (2). . 

(1) b. ▼.13. p. 303. («) Hiad. 1. f . ▼. ^2. Sfrab. L4JI. p. ^64. 
' X .©2 
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CHAP, would assist with their utmost power to recover 
^s^^y.^ her. This tradition, with majny other stories of 
Grecian rapes, on whatsoever founded, indicates 
with certainty the opinion of the later Greeks, 
among whom they were popular, concerning the 
manners of their ancestors**. But it does not 
follow that the Greeks were more vicious than 
other people equally unhabituated to constant, 
vigorous, and well-regulated exertions of law and 
Robertion»8 government Equal licentiousness, but a few 
chaHesv. ccuturics ago, prevailed throughout western Eu- 
rope. Hence those ^oomy habitations of the 
antient nobility, which excite the wonder of the 
traveller, particularly in the southern parts ; where, 
in the midst of the finest countries, he often finds 
them in situations so very inconvenient and un- 
comfortable, except for what was then the one 
great object, security, that now the houseless 
peasant will scarcely go to them for shelter^. 
From the licentiousness were derived the manners, 
and even the virtues of the times; and hence 
knight-errantry with its whimsical consequences. 

The expedition of Paris, son bf Priain king of 
Troy, into Greece, appears to have been a 
maroding adventure, such as was then usual. We 
Iliad. are told, indeed, that he was received very hospi- 
tably and entertained very kindly by Menelaiis, 
king of Sparta. But this also was consonant to 
the spirit of the times ; for hospitality has always 

been 

♦* The story of the oath requkied by Tiadareus is nea- 
tioned by Thucydides (1. i. c. 9.)' in a manner that indicates 
it to have been both antienffeind generally received. 

♦^ So it was in the South of France, at least before th* 
revolution; when this volunae was written. 
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been the virtue of barbarous ages : it is at this s e ct» 
day no less characteristical of the wild Arabs vJ^^-^^ 
than their spirit of robbery ; and we know that, 
in the Scottish Highlands, robbery and hospitality 
equally flqrished together till very lately. Hos- 
pitality, indeed, will be generally found to have 
florished, in different ages and countries, very 
nearly in proportion to the necessity for it; that 
is, in pf oportion to the deficiency of jurisprudence, 
and the weakness of government. Paris con- 
cluded his visit at Sparta with carrying oflf Helen, 
wife of Menelaiis, together with a considerable 
treasure : and whether this was effected by fraud, 
or, as some have supposed, by open violence, it is 
probable enough that, as Herodotus relates, it was , ^ 

first concerted, and afterward supported, in 
revenge for some similar injury done by the 
Greeks to the Trojans. 

An outrage, however, so grossly injurious to 
one of the gi-eatest princes of Greece, especially . 

if attended with a breach of the rights of hospitality, 
might not unreasonably be urged as a cause 
requiring the united revenge of all the Grecian 
chieftains. But there were other motives to 
ingage them in the quarrel. The hope of return- 
ing laden with the spoil of the. richer provinces of 
Asia, was a strong incentive to leaders poor at 
home, and bred to rapine. The authority and Timcyd. 
influence of Agamemnon, king of Argos, brother 
of Menelaiis, were also weighty. The spirit of 
the ^ge, his own temper, the extent of his power, 
the natural desire of exerting it on a splendid 
occaaon, would all incite this prince eagerly to 

03 adopt 
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adopt his brother's quarrel. He is besides repre- 
sented by character qualified to creates and coifh- 
mand a powerful league ; ambitious, dctive, brave, 
generous, humane ; vain, indped, and haughty, 
sometimes to his own injury, yet commonly 
repressing those hurtful qualities, and watchful to 
cultivate popularity. Under this leader all the 
Grecian chieftains, from the end of Peloponnesus 
to the erid of Thessaly, together with Idomeneus 
from Crete, and other commanders from some of 
the smaller islands, assembled at Aulis, a sea-port 
of Boeotia. The Acarnanians alone, seplarated 
from the rest of Greece by lofty mountains, and 
a sea at that time little navigated, had no share 
in the expedition. A story acquired celebrity in 
aftertimes, that, the fleet being long detained at 
Aulis by contrary winds, Agamemnon sacrificed 
his daughter Iphigeneia, as a propitiatory offering, 
to obtain from the gods a safe and speedy passage 
to the Trojan coast. To the credit of his cha- 
tacter however it is added that he submitted to 
this abominable cruelty with extreme reluctance; 
compelled by the clamors of the army, who were . 
persuaded that the gods required the victim ; nor 
were there wanting those who asserted that, by a 
humane fraud, the princess was at last saved, 
under favor of a report that a fawn was mira- 
culously sent by the goddess Diana, to be sacrificed 
in her stead. Indeed the story, tho of such fatne, 
and so warranted by early authorities, that soihte 
notice of it seemed requisite, wants, it must be 
confessed, wholly the best auttientication for 
matters of that very early age; for neither Homer, 

tho 
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tbo^he enumerates Agamemnon^ daughters, nor sect. 
Hesiod, who not only mentions the assembling 



/ 


of the Grecian forces under his command at «**^" 

9, 145. 

Aulis, but specifies their detention by bad' weather, 
have left one word about so remarkable an event 
as this sacrifice. 

The fleet at length had a prosperous voyage, niad. i.t. 
It consisted of about twelve hundred open vessels, 
each carrying from fifty to a hundred and twenty 
men. The number of men in the whole arma- 
ment, computed from the mean of those two 
numbers mentioiled by Homer as the complement 
of different ships, would be something more than 
a hundred thousand; and Thucydides, whose xhncjd. 
opinion is of the highest authority, tells us that ' * " ■ 
this is within the bounds of probability ; tho, as 
he adds, a poet would go to the utmost of current 
reports. The army, having made good their land- 
ing on the Trojan coast, were so superior to the 
enemy as to oblige them immediately to seek 
shelter within the city-walls; but here the ope- 
rations were at a stand. The hazards to which 
unfortified and solitary dwellings were exposed 
from pirates and freebooters, had driven the more 
peaceable of mankind to assemble in towns /or 
mutual security. To erect lofty walls around 
those towns for defence, was then an obvious 
invention, and required little more than labor for 
the execation. More thought, more art, more 
experience were necessary for forcing the rudest 
fortification, if defended with vigilance and cou- 
rage. But the Trojan walls were singularly strong; 
Aganxemnon's army could make no impression 

G 4 upon 
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upon them. He was therefore reduced to . the 
method most common for ages after, of turning 
the siege • into a blockade, and patiently waiting 
till want of necessaries should force the enemy to 
quit their shelter. But neither did the policy of 
the times amount, by many degrees, to the art of 
subsisting so numerous an army for any length of 
time; nor would the revenues of Greece have 
been equal to it with, more knowlege ; nor indeed 
would the state of things have admitted it, scarcely 
with any wealth, or by any means* For in 
countries without commerce, the people providing 
for their own wants only, supplies can never be 
found equal to the maintenance of a Superadded 
army. No sooner therefore did the Trojans shut 
Thucyd. themselvcs within their walls, than the Greeks 

1. 1. c. 11. ., , ... 

were obliged to give their principal attention to 
the means of subsisting their numerous forces. 
The common method of the times was to ravage 
i^i"** ^366 ^^ adjacent countries ; and this they immediately 
1. 9. V. 329. put in practice. But such a resource soon 
v.9i.dti88. destroys itself. To have therefore a more per- 
I* sfv. 106. manent and certain supply, they sent a part of 
?*i!*c.^ii. ^^^^^^ army to cultivate the vales of the Thracian 
Chersonese, then abandoned by their inhabitants 
on account of the frequent and destructive incur- 
sions of the wild people who occupied the interior 
of that continent. 

Large bodies being thus detached from tlie 
army, the remainder scarcely sufficed to deter the 
Ti*ojans from taking the field again, and could 
not prevent succour and supplies from being 
canied into the town. Thus the siege was pro- 
tracted 
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tracted to the enormous length of ten yeari^. It sect. 
was probably their success in maroding marches v,J^^ 
and pirating voyages that induced the Greeks to ^?"'^^' ^ 
persevere so long. Achilles is said to have plun- i^?- 
dered no less than twelve maritime and eleven mad. 
inland towns. Lesbos, then under the dominion ^' *^* ""* ^^^' 
x)f the monarch of Troy, was among his conquests ; 
and the women of that iland "were apportioned 
to the victorious army, as a part of the booty. ^^»«<J- 
But these circumstances, alarming .all neigh- Od^sj*. 
boring people, contributed to procure numerous * ^' ^* ^^, 
and powerful allies to the Trojans. Not only 
the Asiatic states, to a great extent eastward, and 
southward, sent auxiliary troops, but also the 
European westward, as far as the Paeonians of iHad. 

1 2 V 844 

that country about the river Axius, which after- h siq.* & * 
ward became Macedonia. At length, in the i.rt'^p.'sso, 
tenth' yeggr of the w^ar, after .great exertions of 
valor and the slaughter of numbers on both sides, B.C, 
among whom were many of the highest rank, ^ jg\ g^ ^^' 
Troy yielded to its fate. . Yet was it not then 
overcome by open force : statagem is reported by 
Homer : fraud and treachery have been supposed Od^w. 
by later writers. It was, however, taken and 
plundered : the venerable monarch was slain : 
the queen and her daughters, together with one 
only son remaining of a very numerous male 
progeny, were led into captivity. According to 
some,^ riot only the city was totally destroyed, but Wood on 
the very name of the people from that time lost. 
Others, and among them Strabo, maintain, or simbo, 
the authority of Homer himself, whose words iiiad.^ 
upon the occasion seem indeed scarcely dubious, f-^^-^-^^' 

that 
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that -Eneas and his posterity reigned afterward 
over the Trojap . country and people. That the 
town suffered sq as never more to recover any 
thing approaching its former importance, appears, 
in all views, likely. According to tradition, 
recorded by the geographer, the city of Scepsis 
became the seat of government, under the joint 
reigns of Scamandrius, son of Hector, and 
Ascanius, son of iEneas, and their successors. 
The final overthrow of the Trojan state and 
Xwoph.de name, if Xenophon's authority may confirm 
' Strabo's testimony, was produced by that, follow- 
ing immediately from Greece, which obtaii^ed the 
natne of the ^olic migration, and which will 
require farther notice hereafter. 

Nothing apparently so much as the poetical 
elegance of ingenuity, everywhere intennixed with 
early Grecian history, has driven many to slight 
it as meerly fabulous, who have been, disposed to 
pay great respect to the early history of Rome ; 
giving a credit to the solemn adulation of the 
grave historians of Italy to their ovm country, 
which they deny to the fanciful indeed and 
uraccurate, but surely honest and unflattering ac- 
counts remaining of elder Greece. Agamemnon, 
we are told, triumphed over Troy: and the 
historical evidence to the fact is large. But the 
Grecian poets thejnselves universally acknowlege 
that it was a dear-bought, a mournful triumph. 
Few of the princes, who survived to partake of it, 
ThD«ya. could have any injoyment of their hard-earned 
piat.^'de ' glory ^^ their native country. None expecting 
i^'p.68«. ^^^*' ^^ war would detain them so long from 

home, 
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home, none had made due provision for the sect.. 
regular administmdon of their affairs during sucli v^«-vW 
an absence. It is indeed probable that the utmost 
wi^orti and forethought would have been unequal 
to the purpose. For, in the half-formed govern- 
ments of those days, the consfiant presence of the 
prince, as supreme regulator, was necessary to 
keep the wliole from running presently into utter 
conftision. Seditions, therefore, and revolutions 
were almost as numerous as the cities of Greece. 
Many of the princes were compelled to imbark 
afgain with their adherents, to seek settlements in 
dist^tnt countries, without a hope of revisiting 
their native soil, A more tragical fate awaited 
Agamemnon. His queen, Clytemnestra, having odyss. 1. 1. 
given her affection to his kinsman -^Egistheus, piat.xhea- 
concurred in a plot against her husband, and the ^1/'^ 
unfortunate monarch, on his return to Argos, was 
assassinated; those of his friends who escaped 
the ffiassacre, ^ere compelled to fty witii bis son 
Oi^tes; and, so strong was the party, which 
thf^r long possession of the government had 
iMbled the conspirators ' to form, the usurper 
obteindd complete possession of the throne.—' 
Orestes found refuge at Athens; where alone, 
dihong the Grecian states, th^*e seems to have 
be^n a constitution capable of bearing both tihe 
absence and thfe return of the army and its com- 
*njHlddr, Mlhout any Essential derangement. 

Stich werfe the Tirojlin WaJr and its consequences, 
AcCOi^rting to the best of the unconnected and 
^fecffvfe €lCdouilts remaining, among which those 
HJf ¥idim towe always held the first rank* The 

authority, 
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authority^ however, of the great' poet, as an 
historian, has in modern times been variously, 
estimated. Among the antients, it was less ques- 
tioned. As it is of highest importance to the 
history of the early ages that it should have its due 
weight, I will medtaon here some of the circum- 
stances which principally estabish its authority : 
others will occur hereafter. In Homer's age, then, 
it should be temembered, poets were the only 
historians ; whence, tho it does not at all follow 
that poets would always scrupulously adhere to 
truth, yet it necessarily follows, that veracity, in 
historical narration, would make a large share of 
a poet's merit in public- opinion : a circumstance 
which the* common use of written records, and 
prose histories, instantly and totally altered. — 
The probability, and the very remarkable con- 
sistency of Homer's historical anecdotes, variously 
dispersed as they aie among his poetical details 
and embellishments, form a second and powerful 
testimony. Indeed the connection and the clear- 
ness of Grecian history through the very early 
times of which Homer has treated, appear very 
extraordinary, when compared with the darkness 
,and uncertainty that begin in the instant of our 
losing his guidance, and continue through ages. 
In confirmation then of this presumptive evidence, 
we have very complete positive proof to the only 
pointthat could admit of,it, his geography ; which 
has wonderfully stood the most scrupulous inqui- 
ries from those who were every way qualified to 
make them. From all these, with perhaps other 
considerations, followed, what we may add in the 

fourth 
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fourth place, the credit given to Homer's history sect; 
by the most judicious prose-Mriters of antiquity; ^^' 
among the early ones particularly by Thuc^dides, 
und among the later by Strabo. ' 

But the very fame of the principal persons and 
events celebrated by Homer seems to have led 
some to question their reality. Perhaps it may 
not be an improper digression here to bring to the 
reader's recollection a passage in the history of 
the British ilands, bearing so close an analogy to 
some of the most remarkable circumstances in 
Homer's history, that it affords no^ inconsiderable 
collateral support to that poet's authority, as a 
faithful relater of facts and painter of manners. 
•Exploits like that rf Paris were, in the twelfth 
eentury, not uncommon in Ireland. In a lower 
lineV they have been frequent there still in our 
days ; but in that age popular opinion was so 
favorable to them, tliat even princes, like Jason 
and Paris, gloried in such proofs of their gallantry 
and spirit. Dcrmot, king of Leinster, accord- 
ingly formed a design on Dervorghal, a celebrated 
beauty, wifjB of O'Ruark, king of Leitrim; and, 
between force and fraud, he succeeded in carrying 
her off. 0*Ruark resented the affront, as might 
be expected. He procured a confederacy of 
neighboring chieftains, with the king of Connaught, 
the most powerful prince of Ireland, at their head. 
Leinster, was invaded, the princess was recovered, 
.and, after hostilities continued with various suc- 
cess during many years, Dermot was expelled from 
his kingdom. Thus far the resemblance holds 
with much exactness. The sequel differs ; for the 

rape 
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of perspective, that it is npt 6a$y to determine 
where and how far investigation ought to be at- 
tempted, and when precisely the voice of caution 
should be obeyed, rather than that of curiosity. 
. Certainly to bewilder himself will not gene- 
rally be allowed to the historian as a venial error.. 
Sometimes, however, and without far wandering 
from weilrtrodden paths, he may venture to search 
for some illustration of his subject in that utmost 
verge of history's horizon. 

In all coufttries, and through all ages. Religion 
and Civil Government have been so connected, 
that ho. history can be given of either without 
reference' to the other. But in the accounts re- 
maining of the earliest times, the attention every- 
where paid to religion, the deep iftterest tak^n in 
it, by individuals and by commuijities, by people 
polished equally and unpolished, is peculiarly 
striking. A sense of dependency on some superior 
Being seems indeed inseparable from man ; it is 
in a manner instinct in him ' ; His own helpless- 
ness, compared with the stupendous powers .of 
nature which he sees constantly exerted around 
him, makes the savage ever anxiously look for 
some being of a. higher order on whom, to rely : 
and the man educated to exercise the faculties .of 
his mind, has only to reflect on himself, on his 
own abilities, his own \^eakness, his own know- 
ledge, his own ignorance, his own happiness,^ his 
own misery, his own beginning, and his end, to 
be directed, 'not only to belief in some superior 

Being 

* - — XlAvrtf Ji BiSp y(L*tiwct arOpiwirei. Homer. Odyss. 
1. 3» V. 48. 
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Being, but dl^&tb expectation of some future stated 
through meer^ dorivictioh that nature hath giveit 
him both a great deal more and a great deal less 
than were necessary to fit him for this alonel 
Reli^ori, therefore, can never be lost among 
mankind ;' but, through the imperfection of our 
nature, it is so prone to degenerate, that supersti- 
tion in onef state of society, and scepticism iii 
another, may, perhaps not improperly, be called 
nature's works.^ The variety, indeed, and the 
grossness of the corruptions of religion, from 
which few pages in the annals of the- world are 
pure, may well on first view excite our wonder. 
But, if we proceed to inquire after their origin, 
we find immediately such sources in the nature 
and condition of man, that evidently nothing 
under a constant mirac^le could prevent those 
efiects to which the history of all countries in all 
ages bears testimony. The fears of ignorance, 
the interest of cunning, the pride of science, have 
been the mainsprings^ : every human passion has 
contributed its adidition- ' 

A firm belief, however, both in the existence of 
a De'fty, and in the diity of communication with 
him, appearii to have prevailed universally in the Shuckford't 
early ages** But religion was then the common ofSacred 
care of all men ; a sacerdotal order was unknown : faj,e h^. 

^^ b.6.p.89. 

w$ EX &tw rinvitleby xai h»&tw, ffVfisyiMv' ovhj/hu ^ fvviq avmi' 

^ristot de Mundo, c. 6. 

Xen. mem.' Soct. 1« 4 c. 4. s. 19. 
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the patriarch, or head of the family, was chief in 
religious as in civil concerns : a preference to 
primogeniture seems always to have obtained ' : 
the eldest son succeeded regularly to the right of 
sacrificing, to the right of being priest of the family. 
■ When younger sons became fathers of families, 
they also superintended the^ domestic religion, 
each of his own household, and performed the 
domestic sacrifices ; the patriarch and his suc- 
cessors remaining chief priests of the tribe. This 
order of things passed, remarkably unvaried, to 
' Egypt, to Greece, to Rome, and very generally 
over the world ^ But, concomitant circumstances 
differing in different countries, consequences of 
course differed. In Asia,, extensive empires seem 
almost to have grown as population extended. 
From earliest timei^ the people were accustomed 
to look up to one family as presiding over national 
concerns, religious equally and political, by a 
hereditary right, partaking, in public opinion, of 
divine authority. Ideas and habits vi^ere thus 
acquired, congenial to despotic government : and 
in all the violent revolutions which that large and 
rich portion of the earth has undergone, the 
notion of attachment to a particular family, as 
presiding by divine appointment over both the .. 
religious and civil polity of the nation, has pre- 
vailed, 

' This it was, according lo Homer, that gave Jupiter 
himself his right of supremacy over his brothers; and the 
Fates and Furies tvere the. vindicators of that right: 

Iliad. 1. 15. V. 204. 
♦ This subject is treated diffusively, with toany references 
to the Scriptures and lo heathen authors, id the sixth book 
•f'Shuckford's Connexion* of Sacred and Profane History. 
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vailed, and prevails very extensively to this day. 
We have no certain account when or how the 
sacerdotal order of the magians arose. But it is 
aVemarkable circumstance, of which we are in- 
formed by the most unsuspicious testimony, that Herodot. 
by far the purest religion known among heathen 
nations, remained in those countries whence all 
migration has been supposed to have originated : 
with extent of wandering, savage ignorance grew^ 
We are not without information of peculiar 
cause? which made Egypt the great school of 
sdperstition, while it was the seat of arts and 
knovi^lege. A prodigious population was there 
confined within a narrow territory ; whose sur- 
rounding seas and deserts prevented extension 
of dominion, and checked communication with 
strangers. A more refined polity than prevailed 
in Asia, and freer communication of rights, be- 
coming indispensable, the powerful farftilies shared P'^'^^*^' 
with the monarch in the superintendancy of the 
national religion. The priesthood, thus, and tlie 
nobility of the nation, were one * ; and, by a 
singular policy, professions and callings were made 
hereditary through all ranks of men ; so that the 
business of every man's life was unalterably de- 
termined by his birth. Priestcraft thus, among 
the rest, becamje the inalienable inheritance of 
particular families; and learning was their ex- 
clusive property. Natural wonders, more frequent 
there than elsewhere, assisted in disposing the 

people 

* Diodoruii compares the order, of priests in Egy^ to tht 
•rder of iiobles; the eupatrids, at Atbem. ' 
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people to superstition*; while, with singular in- 
terest, to promote it, a sacerdotal nobility had 
singular mea^s. Xhus the superstition of Egyp^ 
rising to an extravagance unknown in aiiy other 
country, was also supported by a union of powers 
that never met elsewhere. 

The circumstances of Greece differed very 
materially. Its inhabitants were long barbarous, 
often migrating, continually liable to expulsion, 
^nd without regular government Among waqd^- 
ing savages, no idea could hold of a divine right 
inherent in any family to direct either the religious 
or the civil concerns of others. But if the ac- 
counts of Grecian authors are to be believed> the 
rude natives always readily associated with any . 
adventurers from the civilized countries of the 
East. It was not difficult for these to explain 
the advantages of a town, where the people might 
find safety foi: their persons when danger threaten- 
ed their fields ; and where, meeting occasionally 
to consult in common, they might provide means 
for ready exertion of united strength, to repel 
those evils to which the unconnected inhabitants 
of scattered villages were perpetually exposed. 
A man of knowleee and experience must; preside^ 
in council, and direct the execution of what h?id 
been resolved in common. A town thus was 
built and fortified, a form of government settlqd^ 
and an oriental, superintending, was honored with; 
the tide of king. Many of the principal Greciai^ 
cities, according to Grecian tradition, had their 

origin 
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origin from a concurrence of circumstances like 
these. Constantly the king exercised supremacy 
In religious conceras; he was always chief priest^ ; 
and he always endevored to acquire the repu- 
tation of divine authority for all his establishments. 
But the government being notoriously formed by 
compact, no idea of indefeisible right, inherent in 
a soverein family, could readily gain : the com- 
pact alone could be supposed or pretended to be 
divinely authorized. The person of the king had 
no privilege but by the gift .pf the people. His 
civil consequence, therefore, depended upon ,his 
abilities and conduct. His religious character 
was otherwise estimated : not the person or family, 
but tlie title and office, were held sacred. It is 
remarkable that Athenian and Rpman supersti- 
tion, without any cofmection between*the people, 
should have agreed so exactly in the extraordinary 
circumstance, that after the aboUtion of royalty 
among both, and while the very name of king was 
abhorred as a title of civil magistracy or military 
command, yet equally the title and the office were 
scrupulously retained for the administration of 
religious ceremonies. It has been observed, that, 
i priesthocki was first established among the JeViFS Shnckford'i 

*^ . . .1 1 Connexioo. 

when their government became a regular com- warbur. 
liiohwealth. Such appropriation of religious '^'^^ ^'^• 
functions, if the ministers are confined to their, 
proper object, is' perhaps not less advantageous ^o^, 
: civil 

^ See every sacrifice io the Iliad and Qdysse? ; particularly 
the mmdtfi detail of Neitor's sacrifice at Pyltis. ' udyss. b, 3. 

▼.404—469. „ 
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civil freedom than necessary to the maintenance 

^ ^ of religion. 

Herodot. It was thc opinion of Herodotus, that Homer 

and Hesiod principally settled the religious tenets 
oT the Greeks; which before them were totally 
vague, floating about partially as they happened 
to arise, or to be imported by foreiners, particu- 
larly Egyptians : and indeed if ever there was any 
standard of Grecian orthodoxy, it must be looked 
for in the works of those two poets. But the very 
early inhabitants of Greece had a religion far less 
degenerated froin original purity. To this curious 
and interesting fact, abundant testimonies remain. 
They occur in those poems, of uncertain origin 
and uncertain date, but unquestionably of great 
antiquity, which are called the po^ms of Orpheus, 
or rather the Orphic poems ^ ; and they are found 
scattered among the tvritings of the philosophers 
, ' and historians. All the Greek philosophers werq 
aware of the recent origin of that religion which 

r^^Ti: ^" "^^^'^ ^"""^ "^^^ popular. . Plato, among his 
^ doubts about the antient state of things, declares 
an opinion that, in the early ages, the sun, ipoon, 
stars, and earth,-had been the only objects of re- 
ligioiis worship in Greece, as they were, still in 
hfs time, he adds, in most of the barbarous nations. 
In another part of his works, we find recorded a 
different tradition of a very remarkable ' tenon 

^Altl ' On^ God,' he says it was reported, ' once go- 
* verned the universe : but a great and extraor- 

^ dinary 

in !v,^^''^'''''^f ^^. '"^ ^^"^ ^^3^™" *® -^"Pi^r. quoted by AmtoU^' 
in the seventh chapter of his Treatise on the World ; - 
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* dinary change taking place in the nature of men 
' and things, infinitely for the worsQ (for originally 
' there was perfect virtue and perfect happiness 

* upon earth) the command then devolved upon 
' Jupiter, with many inferior deities, to preside 

* over different departments, under him/ Here, 
in the same tradition, we find the original unity 
of the Deity asserted, and an account attempted 
of the beginning of polytheism. Plato declares 
no opinion of his own upon it. Everything how- 
ever remaining from him upon religion, and, I 
think it may be added, upon moraUty, involves 
the supposition of unity in the Deity ; tho, warned 
apparently by the fate of his master Socrates, he 
shows himself extremely cautious of directly con- 
tradicting any contrary belief. 

- But the notion of a great and deplorable change 
in human nature and in the state of all things on 
earth, thus shortly mentioned by Plato, remains 
transmitted more at large by a much older author, 
sketching the history of mankind firom its origin : 
' The first race of men,' according to Hesiod, Hesiod 

. /* 1 • ^ i. Op. & Di. 

* lived like gods, m perfect happmess; exempt 1.1. v. 109. 
' from labor, from old age, and from all evil. , 

' The ' earth spontaneously supplied them with 

' fruits in the greatest abundance ^ Dying at 

^ * length without pain, they became happy and 

:^ beneficent spirits, appointed by the divine wis- . 

' dom to the royal function of superintending the 

* future 

» Plato says the first men c»fSo »*»{x"1»» '•t'ix ««•' »» 
|^{„„ Ui T.i« Tw S.5» B-/*i< 4Wti (*w«i.'. Ue i-ffr '.'»• 
vid. & Dicaearch. ap. Porphyr. 
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' future raqe of men, watching their good and 

* and evil ways.' This, which he calls the golden 
age; or golden race, plainly forein to all Grecian 
history, bears a-n analogy to the Scripture account 
of the terrestrial paradise, and the state of man 
before the Fall, which is rendered still more 
striking by the remarkable consonance of his 
silver age to the Scripture account of the ante- 
d luvian world after the fall. ^ The second race 

* of men/ he proceeds, ^ were like those of the 

* golden age, neither in nature nor in moral cha- 
^ racter. They Sfcarcely reached manhood in a 

* hundred years ; yet not thus less subject to pain 
^ and folly, they died early. . They were un- 

* ceasing in violence and injustice toward one 

* another, nor would they duly reverence the 

* immortal gods. Jupiter therefore hid this race 
^ in his anger, because they honored not the 

* blessed gods of heaven.' In^ speaking of the 
third race of men, which he calls the brazen 
race, the poet at length comes home to his own 
country, describing nearly that state of things 
wltich Plutarch has more particularly described 
in. his lite of Theseus. 

Aristotle^ who lived in less apprehension ^of the 
intolerant tyranny of the Athenian democracy, 
declares his opinion upon the unity of the Deity 
and tli^ origin of polytheism, moi;e explicitly than 
Jhi^ m^ter Plitto, and in a inahner that dqes honor 
Aristot. de to bisi stfoug understanding. ^ It is a tradition/ 
'he says, * received from of old among all men, 
^ that Go0 is tlie creator aad pr^^^rv^ of ^ all 
^ tbmgs ; and that nothing ip i)fiture is si;d9^cient 

*to 
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to its own existence, without his superintending 
protection. Hence some of the antients have 
held that all things are full ot gods ; obvious to 
sight, to hejgring, and to all the senses ; an 
opinion consonant enough to the power, but 

not to the nature of the Deity. GoD,Tbeing Anstotdc 

One, has thus received many names, according 

to the variety of effects of which he is the 

cause/ ' 

Such were the traditions of poets, and the 

opinions oi pliilosophers. There remains yet for 

notice a testimony, not less remarkable or less 

important perhaps than any of these, which has 

been preserved inadvertently by a historian who 

did not intend us this, tht) we owe to him much 

valuable information. Herodotus, after giving an ' _ 

. account of the origin of the names of the principal ' 

Grecian divinities, proceeds to tells us, that, being 

at Dqdona, he w|ts there assured (apparently by 

J the priest^ of the farfamed temple of Jupiter) tha^ 

I antiently, the Pelasgian ancestors of the Grecian 

! people sacrificed aod prayed to gods to whom 

> tjiey gave naname or distingiiibhing appellation '"" ; 

\ * for,* be a^§, ^ they i;iad never heai'd of any ; 

* but they caUied them gods, as th^ disposers and 

'rulers of ail things".' It is hence evident, 

that t^e Pd^Qg^an^ can have acknowleged but 

one 

■s 

'f — Iflnrfw/ftin* ow^' ovroftit. Herod 1. 2. c. 52. • 

'' Herodotus appeara to have supposed the Greek Aame 
ihjr God to have beeo derived from a Greek verb btgnifying 
to place OT dispose : other Grecian au^ors have imagined, 
other etiymolotiies for it ; but it s^euis rather probable that it 
had a mpr^ untient origin th^ any,derivatioii within the Gre^k 
language. 
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one god ; for, where many gods are believed, 
distinguishing appellations will and must be given j 
but the unity of the Deity precludes the necessity 
of names. 

That purer religion, then, according to this 
unsuspicious testimony of Herodotus, was brought 
into Greece by its first inhabitants. It was oc- 
casionally nourished, and received accessions, not 
probably advantageous to its purity, from Thrace ; 
but the absurdities of Grecian polytheism, as we 
are abundantly assured, were . derived principally 
from Egypt ". The colonists who pajssed from 
that polished country to savage Greece, would of 
course communicate their religious tenets '^ The 
rude natives, according to all traditions, listened 
greedily to instruction on a subject in which they 
felt themselves deeply interested ; and thought 
it an important improvement to be able to name 
many gods, whose stories were related to them, 
instead of sacrificing to one only, without a name, 
of whose will they were wholly uninformed, and 
of whose nature they had no satisfactory concep- 
tion. Nor is the transition violent, for ignorant 
people, from a vague idea of one omnipresent 
deity, tp the belief of a separate divine esseilce in 
different places, and in every different thing. On 
the contrary, the popular superstitions of almost 
all nations show it congenial to the human mind ; 

which 

" See Warburton's Divine Legation, Shuckford's Con- 
nexion of Sacred and Prof^e History, Bryant's Analysis of* 
Antient Mythology, and Pownall on the Study of Antiquities; 
with the numerous authorities by them quoted. 

*' See on this subject, Herodotus, Plato, and Diodorus 
Sicnlus. . * 
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whkh wants- exercise of its powers to ipable it to 
exalt thought to the. conception of one Almighty 
and boundless^^eing. Polytheism, therefore, 
once disse^j^ated, the liv.ely imagination of the 
Greeks would- not be confined within the limits of 
Egyptian instruction. Their country, with fewer 
objects of wonder, abounded with incentives to 
fancy, which Egypt wanted. Hence, beside Juno, Herodot. 
Vesta, Themis, whom they added to the principal 
divinities derived from the marshy banks of the 
Nile, every Grecian mountain acquired its Oreads> 
every wood its Dryads, every fountain its Naiad, 
the sea its Tritons and its Nereids, and every S*"?**;.. 
river its god ; the variety of the seasons produced 1. 1. »* 7s. 
the Hours ; and the Muses and the Graces were 
the genuine offspring of the genius of the people. 
Thus were divinities so multiplied before Homer's 
time, that nobody any longer undertook {o say 
how many tliere were not. 

And now the Grecian gods were changed from 
the One Almighty parent of good, not less in 
attributes than in number. Jupiter, the chief 
of them, was not omnipotent : omnipresence was i^ad. i. is. 
not among his attributes ; nor was he all-seemg ; 
and as perfect goodness was nowhere to be found 
in Homer's heaven, so there was by no means 
perfect happiness there. The chief of the gods i"«<^- ^^ 
seems to have been supposed under both the i.i4.t.'44S. 
control and the protection of Fate ; he is described * '*^* 
under apprehension from hia inferior defties ; he 
was subject to various weaknesses ; ' liable to be * 

overcome by passion ; and the goddess of mis- 
chief, Ate, i/v^as said to be his eldest daughter.' il 19.91. 

Consistently 
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cirA F, Colfcistently ^ith such an idea we find the inferidr 

>L -^^ 1 _' deities in genpral more disposed to disturb than 

assist the government of the chirf; who is re* 

lUad. presented without the least confidence in their 

1 8 T 5 

wisdom arid right intentions, placing . his whole 
'dependance on his otvri strength only* Hence 

▼.210. abne also is derived their reverence for him; 
not that he is wise and good, but that he is strong. 
Minervia^ the goddebs of wisdom, i^peaks of the 

▼. 361. soverein of the gods, Calling him at the same time 
her father, in thfe reproachful Ahd debasing terms 
of * ^raging with an evil mind, in perpetual oppb- 
* feition to her inclinations.' The same goddess 

L4. y.ioi. 18 represented adviuhg Pandatus to eiidevor to 
bribe Apollo with the promise of a he(:atdmb, to 
assist him in assassinating Menelaiis Contrary td 
the faith Of a Isblemn treaty ; and eveft Jupiter 
luMself joins with that goddess and Jiinb in pro-^ 
moting so foul a murder, which was to involv^ 
with it the basest treiachery and tJie most otfensive 
perjury. We cs^not but wOnder to fitid the 
goddess of wisdom arid the soveteki oif the godd^ 
Ifcus employed. Yet the belief *that Vilkny, - stf 
often seen ti^iumphant, wias freqtientfy faVor^ Mf 
some superior po^ei^, or •hoW^vef tKirt thfe iemt 
dr}i^ a^adtost the n^hbof sddottt 6r ni^er of* 
. ftttidted the DeSty, appears by tio nteans unndtural, 

Md t^mitA^ hbs i)^n»«MCeii^ivt^ly helil'^ It is 

' ■ - " ' ' ' ' ' ' 

"♦ See Ody9S. .1. 3^ v. 27a. & .1. 16. v. 398* , Aria^|i,^ 
Plut. V. 28t— s». ' Plat, de Kepi 1. 2. p. 362. t/2. &f fleXeg. 
Inc. p. 90s; €i'A\i. bitf pls4-titulaHy Gl^lM^s }m^Wgi^* 
ment in favor of iDJi}$tice, in the second book of Pijoia'a. 
Republic, whicb tbephllosopberwitH difficulty, ctnd s'cai'cely, 
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worthy of remfurk, that a rdigion which acknow- sect. 
l^s only one God, has not tanght the Turks to . J^^. ^. 
reason more justly : * Wliatever the intention may dc Lega- 
* have been,' says the elegam and judicious Bus- ci^^e^^A. 
tequius, in the account of his embassy at the - ^ 
Ottoman Court, * if the event is prosperous, they 
^ look upon God as authorizing the deed:'/ in 
proof of which, he relates some remarkable occur- 
rences in Turkish history, and a conversation 
which he bdid ccmcerping them with a Turk of 
rank. \ 

Thus imperfect as the chid* of the Grecian 
heaven is represented, stilL that the Greeks derived 
their first notion of him from the power of a king 
of Crete, is an opinion as unauthorized by the 
oldest poets and historians as it is in itself im* 
probable, not to say impossible. Homer's invb- ii»*<J- 
cation to the Dodonaean Pelagian Jupiter suffices * ' ' * 
indeed alone to refute the idea. But that a king 
of Crete, like Alexander an<J the Caesars in more 
inlightened ages, may have assumed, or may have 
been complimented with a title usually appro- 
pmted to the Deity, is sufficiently likely. Whence 
indeed the Greek name Zeus (which in the com- 
mon fprm of invocation gave the Latin Jupiter) 
was derived, is an inquiry that cannot end in 
certfjinty. Plato says it is a liame not easy to be Pi^Cratyi. 
understood; and the fanciful explanation of it 
wblch he has undertaken to give, tho adopted by 
Aristotle, appears, like some other etymologies, Aristotde 
utterly unwortl^y of the great names under whose ** • ^- • 
authority it comes to us. It seems however fully 
coQsistent with the analogy of letters, as well as 

from. 
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from many circumstances highly probable, that 
the Greek and Latin names for the Deity, as they 
were variously inflected, Theos, or rather Theo, 
Deo, Dia, Zeu, Jove, and the Hebrew ^hich we 
wiite Jehovah, tho in the oriental orthography it 
has only four letters, were originally one name*^ 

Ideas concerning that Fate, which was supposed 
to decide the lot of gods equally as of-men, could 
not but be very indeterminate. Fate was per- 
sonified, sometimes as one, sometimes as. three 
sister-beings. The three Furies, or avenging 
deities, seem; to have been sometimes considered 
as the same with the Fates, sometimes as attend- 


ing 


** See Monde Primit^f Analyse et Compare, par M. 
Court de Gebelin, vol. i. p; 166. & Recherobes sur les Arts 
tie la Gr6cc, vol. i. notes 96, 97, et 118. The Hebrew mn» 
is, in a language of such near affinity ar.the Chaldee, very 
differently written, being >»». This, with the preposition *1 
or X expressing the possessive case, prefixed, approaches 
very nearly to the Greek' A»V, and the Latin Dei, E|ii, Divi. 
It is to be observed that the modern Greeks pronounce A like 
the English th, jin this, there; and Y, when it follow 
A or £, as our v consonant. The antient Lacedaemonians, as 
we learn from the specimens of the Laconic dialect in the 
Mel. 1. 4. Lysistrata of Aristophanes, and in Xenophon's Grecian Annals, 
c 4. s. 10, pronounced r for ©, and if we niiight believe the abb^ 
Fourmont's account of inscriptions found in Laconia, inserted 
in the 15th vol. of the Memoirs of the French Academy of * 
Inscriptions, they wrote so. Concerning the analogy «f 
* letters, Sharpe on the Origin of Languages, and Pownall on 

the Study of Antiquities, may be^ advantageously consulted 
by those who have leisure and inclination for such inquiries. 
It may perhaps be allowed me then here farther to observe 
that, as in the language,vor at least in the orihbgraphy, o*f our ' 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, God and Good were one woixi, 
wrnten with a single 0, so it may seem likely, that in the 
Latin, the same word Jus may have been equally the name 
of the god Jupiter^ and the term to signify Right; difference of 
inflexion being adopted for the oblique cases, for the con- 
venience of distinction, and, for the same convenience, the 
usual addition to the vocative given to the nominative. 
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ipg powers. Either or both, for the superstition 
which occ£i3ioned a dread of naming them makes 
it difficult to distinguish, were often mentioned by 
the respectful title of the Venerable Goddesses '^ 
They seem indeed to have been the only Grecicui 
deities who wjere supposed incapable of doing 
wrong. Of evil spirits, in tb€ modern sense of 
the term, the Greeks appear to have had no idea. 
But such was the acknowleged imperfection of 
the Grecian heaven, that Hesiod expressly de- 
clares it to have beeq the office of the Fates and 
' Furies ' to punish the transgressions of men and 
* GODs'^.' It seems to have been supposed the 
principal office of Jupiter to superintead the per- 
formance of the decrees of Fate ; and for that 
purpose to keep a watchful eye over the ways 
of both mortals and immortals. Fate tlierefore i'- >• «• 

V, 155. & 

being but a blind .power, and Jupiter a very im- i. 20. v. so. 
perfect divinity, we shall the less wonder to find 
it mentioned by Homer as possible, which yet 
. appears a strange inconsistency, that things con- 
trary to fate may be done, not only by gods but 
even by men '*. 

'• XifAtui Steel, venerandae deae. 

'^'*' — ay^tfv Tf ^su9 rt vafa\foaaietq iftTovaai, 

Theogon. v. 220. 
*• There is in the Prometheus of iEschylas a very curious 
p^sage concerning Necessity, the Fates, and the power of 
Jupiter, in which the poet reniarkably avoids explaining what 
fiUe is : Prometheus and the Chorus speak : 

Cho. Tk oZy ci»aiyKfiq I fit oluKos'^fof; 
Prom. Mof^at r^ifjLO^^oiy fi.AfM¥tq r '2^ivv6if» 

Cho. To^Twr »/ Zivf f r** o^ffBifirt^i ; 

Prom Ovxov9 a» tK^vyot yt tu# ViX^ufAiitviv, 
Cho. T\ yetq Wiv^urcti Zijfi wT^m au tt^aTUf ; 
Prom. TOWT OVK »» QV9 9riJ0o»o, /t*»j^i ?iivci^tt» 

Prometh. Vinct. p. 34. ed. II. Steph. 
Herodotus ^relates a response of the Delphian oracle, 

• - - declann j{ 
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. The scheme of analysing the Deity, and esta- 
blishing a symbol for every attribute, to be a 
separate object of populw* adoration, originating 
probably with the priestly nobility of Egypt, was 
certidnly well adapted to their puipose of separat- 
ing and setting themselves far above the othef 
classes. The con^licated veil, thus thrown over . 
the original simple doctrine of religion, they re- 
served to themselves to withdraw, and, except for 
their own order, it wasi>ever moved. But, among 
the early troubles of Egypt, some expelled nobles, 
finding settlements for themselves and their fol- 
lowers of the other classes, perhaps first in' Asia 
Minor find Thrace, and afterward, as Dan^iis 
and Cecrops, in Greece, to .mamtoin their supe- 
riority in the new countries, it became necessary 
to look for associates, beyond the scanty number 
of ahtient Egyptian nobility who had emigrated 
witJi them. This seetos the most probable origin 

of 

declaring the subjection of the gods^to the power of Fate ^. 

Tiff wtw^»iAirfi9 f40»^«y a^vvarei If-i eiwofuyiup tuu &if. L 1. C. 91. 

This is the more remarkable for being given as an apology 
for the oracle, whenever it had the raisfortunt to make a 
mistake or tell. a falsehood. The god of science heing thus 
fallible, we shall not wonder if the wisdom of the goddess of 
art was also imperfect Notwirthstanding the veneration of 
the Atheniaoa for the tutelary deity of their state, iEschylus, 
in his tragedy named from the Furies^ has not scrupled to- 
ibake Minerva, while she respects those horrible goddesses ^ 
as her superiors in age, ackuowleg& that ^they were also very 
much her superiors in wisdom: 

' - i£schyi. Eumenid. p. 302. ed. H. Steph. 

Farther, however, than to illustrate >an4 justify Hom%r, the 
tenets of the age of ^scl^lus and Hcr9il9(«w wiUfftther be 
for/utHxtMEODsideration, 
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of the Eleusinian ' and other mysteries ; the initia- sect. 
tion in which, as far as the very imperfect lights 


L 


remaming will inable us to form conjecture, ap- 
pears to have consisted, for its most important 
part, in revealing to the initiated the antient 
simple religion, and especially the unity of the 
Deity. 

Idolatry, as far as appears from Homer, was niad. i. 9, 
in his time unknown in Greece,; and even temples lI^^;^. 
were not common, tho those of Minerva at Athens, ?P^^!!^' 
Apollo at Delphi, and Neptune at -Slgee, seem to 
have been of some standing. Sacrifices were ijiad. 
performed, as by the Jewish patriarchs, on altars '* ^^' ^' ^^' 
raised in open air : and prayers were addressed, 
tho to many, yet to deities beyond the search 
of human eyes. We find Nestor sacrificing to odyss. 1. 5. 
Neptune on the sea-sKore'^; to Minerva before '/ 
the portico of his palace ; and the terms in which 
Homer mentions the fanes of Apollo at Delphi 
and Minerva at Athens, mark them to have been 
roofless. A temple of Cybele, without a roof, 
remained, to the time of. Pausanias, in Arcadia, 1. s. c. 44. 
near the source of the Alpheius. The antient ^'^ ^' 
Egyptian temples, made known from late obser- 
vation, we find had spaces inclosed with columns, 
without roof, and the form of the first Grecian 
temples did not probably originate in Greece, 
but were imported from Egypt or Syria. Our 
venerable antiquity of Stonehenge appears to 

have 

'* Strabo says there was afterward a temple of Neptune at 
or near the place (1) ; but Homer mentions nothing of it. 

(1) Sirab. 1. 8. p. 344. 

Vol. L I 
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chap/ have been a temple of the rudest workmanship 
indeed) but of the same kind ; and the sort of 
resemblance which the pillars found in the distant 
iland of Tinian, in the Pacific Ocean, bear both 
to Stonehenge, and to the columns of the oldest 
Grecian temples, a kind of midway form, between 
the extreme rudeness of the former and tlie 
finished elegance of the latter, may deserve ob- 
servation *°. 

Nor is there found in Homer any mention erf 
liero-worship, or divine honors paid to men de- 
ceased, which became afterward so common**. 
Indeed tho invocations were occasionally ad- 
dressed 

** The very remarkable antiquity in Tinian is described, 
and represented in an ingraving, in Anson's Voyage ; and I 
bave in my possession a drawing of it made on the spot by the 
jiurser of the Gloucester, whose crew was, on the destruction 
pf that ship, taken aboard the Centurion. The purser, whose 
Bame was Mehchamp, had some skill in painting, and his 
drawing of the columns in Tinian, and the view in Anson's 
voyage, being taken from different points, and with difterenf 
accompaniments, vouch each for the truth of the other. 

This manner of temple it seenis is yet presejrved in. the 
interior of Africa. * The Bushreens* (Mahometan negroes 
between the Senegal and the Gambia) * have for their missura' 
(thus the writer has proposed to mark their pronuntiation of 
the Arabic ^^ord which we call mosk) * a square piece of 

* ground levelled and surrounded with trunks of trees. Mosks 

* of this kind are very common, but having neither walls nor 

* roof, are fit only for fine weather.' 'Paik's Travels In 
Africa, p. 252. ed- 4to. 1799. 

•* The terms 'n^i^t9i and QeTo» y/fp?, used by Hesiod(i), 
seem but titles of compliment to his heroes, analogous to Ar<K, 
so common with Homer, or the phrase, That the people 
revered their leaders as gods. All perhaps may show a 
tendency to a worship not in their time practised, and might 
even help to lead to it; as might also more particularly 
Hesiod's doctrine, whencesoever derived, of the charge com- 
mitted to the exalted spirits of the men of the golden age 
over the future race of mankind (2). 

(1) Op. & Di. 1. 1. V. 158, 159. X«) Op. & Di. 11. v. 12a 
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dressed to numberless divinities, yet the great sect. 
objects of worship and sacrifice seem to have wv^/ 
been only Jupiter, Neptuiie, Apollo, and Minerva; 
all, together with Fate itself, asf Aiistotle positive* 
ly assures us, originally but different names for 
the One God, considered with respect to differ- 
ent powers, functions, or attributes ; as the divine 
wisdom, the god of light and life, the creator and 
ruler of all things**. Grecian religion, therefore, 
' being raised without system on a foundation of 
mistake, incongruities were natural to it. 

The sum of the duty of men to the gods con- niad. 
sisted, according to Homer, in sacrifice only. \[\^^y^ro^ 
That due honor was paid him by offerings on i. uv.474. 
his altars, is the reason given by Jupiter for his 
affection for the Trojans, and particularly for 
Hector. Songs to the gods, we are told, were 
also grateful to them ; ablution was often a ne- 1. 6. ▼. 967. 
cessary ceremony before. sacrifice or libation ; but & ai. 
y(^ without sacrifice nothing was effectual. Sacrifices, ^*', ' 
promised or performed, are alone urged in prayer *• ^- ^- ^^^ 
to promote the granting of the petition, and the 
omission of sacrifices due was supposed surely to 
excite divine resentment. Here and there only, 
as stars glittering for a moment through small 
bright openings in a stormy sky, we find some 
spark of morality connected with Homer's reli- 
gion. . 

** Ek Ji i»> iroXuwFWfiof lit, K. T. I. Aristot. de Mundo. 
. c. 7. or, according to ^Eschylus (I), 

Mr. Bryant, in his Analysis of Antient Mythology, has 
«oMected testimony to the point from various heathen authors. 

(1) Promcth. v. 208. 

I2 
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gien. IMinerva recommends Ulysses to the favor 

of the gods for bebg d. good and just king ; and 

L sf v' 7 *^^^se who give unjust judgements are threatened 

^^it « ^^*^ divine vengeance. Perjury, however, as the 

crime most particularly affronting to themselves, 

was what they were supposed most particularly 

J'»*^- disposed to revenge *^ * Jupiter,' we are told, 

odywl y will not favor the false ;' and in another place, 

^ The blessed gods love not evil deeds ; but they 

* honor justice, and the righteous works of men ;* 
after which follows a remarkable passage : ' Even 
' when the hardened and unrighteous invade the 

* lands of others, tho Jupiter grant them the spoil, 

* and, loading their ships, they arrive every one 

* at his home, still the strong fear of vengeance 
' dwells on their minds**/ The whole of this 
speech in tlie Odyissee forms a striking picture of 
that anxious uncertainty concerning the ways of 
God, his favor to men, and tlidr duty to him, 
which considerate but uninformed persons could 
scarcely be without. Hesiod, who had evidehtly 
communicated much less extensively among man* 
kind than Homer, takes upon him with honest 
zeal to denounce more particularly the vengeance 
of the Deity against those who wrong their neigl> 

Ti^lietipu, on xsv tk Ikuv $mo^K09 ifjLQO'ain, 

ilesiod. Theogon. v. 231. 

*♦ In translating quotations from Greek «nthors, I prefer 
tbe risk df some ubcouthness of phrase to those wide devia- 
tions from the original expression for which Ficnch criticism 
allows large indulgence. Even poetry I have always ende- 
•yored to render, as nearly as possible, word for word. Our 
language is cex'tainly more favorable for this purpose tb«» 
the French. But Pope's translation, itself an admirable 
poem* will seldom answer the end of those who desire (o 
know with any precision what tiomer has said* 
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bors. He threatens even whole states with fisunine sect. 
and pestilence, the destruction of their armies, v^-i,,^ 
the wreck of their fleets, and all sorts of misfor- J*"^^- . 
tunes, for the unpunished injustice of individuals. ^- 1- ▼• «ii 
At the same time he indiscreetly promises peace "" 
and plenty, and all temporal rewards from the 
favor of the gods to the upright : concluding 
however, with some remarks not less worthy the 
philosopher than the poet, \^hich are the founda-* 
tion of that beautiful aijd well-known allegory the 
Choice of Hercules, arid which have been variously 
repeated in all the languages of Europe *^ 

Among the Greeks afterward, of the most Ch. i. $. 4. 
polished ages, the belief was evidently popular, °^^^^"^ 
that their early forefathers, on momentous occa- 
sions, made human sacrifices; and yet neither 
Homer nor Hesiod warrant it. But the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia, unnoticed by those poets of re- 
motest antiquity^ is mentioned by the next known, pmdar. ' 
tho with wide interval, after them, Pindar and ^*J,' t. 
iEschylus. Aft;er these again, the philosophic ^^1"^"^*^, 
Euripides, the firiend of Socrates, tx)ok a story of h. stepiv 
the sacrifice of a daughter of Erechtheus, king of 

Athens, 

*' The deficiency of Homer's religious and moral system 
remained to a late age in Greece. A very remarkable 
passage in the second book of Plato's Republic (p. 364. t. <2,X 
shows how little in his time a virtuous and blamekss l\fe was^ 
supposed a recommendation to divine favor, and how much 
more importance was attributed to sacrifice and the ob9er<r>, 
vation of ceremonies. In a still much later ag?,^ Lucian foun4 
the discordance of Grecian religion with all morality, a "^tr^ 
just subject for satire, and he has ridiculed it with as much 
reason as wit : *Ey« yag, oc^^* ftb h i^oJo'ijr' «», a,itwvt 'O/h^^^h. 
pi»\ 'H^td^ot/ zro^E/Aot;( xosf r^^^K ^(fiyov/^jTwv, ». t. f. NecyoiUUQt. 
bee also Plutarcii's Life of Pericles^ toward the end. 
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CHAP. Athens, for the subject of a tragedy, which wcJ 
find an eminent oratorof the next age, the age of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes, recommending 
Ljcur. con. ^^ ^^ admiration of the Athenian people. Nor 
p. 203* t. 4. was this work, of which but a small fragment has 
B^iske.' been preserved, the only one in which that poet 
showed his favor to the kind of subject, and his 
opinion of ite popularity ; for in his tragedy of 
Hecuba, which fortunately remains to m^ .the 
lovely Polyxena, daughter of the unfortunate 
queen, is devoted to sacrifice. How the notion 
should have arisen, and gained popular credit 
between the ages of Homer and Pindar, ec^fns 
difficult to coitjecture, and the more so as the 
himian sacrifices, celebrated by the most eminent 
poets, are attributed to the times of which Homer 
treated, or times even before them. 

The different functions of the gods, and the 
different and often oppoate parts which they were 
supposed to take in human afiairs, were a plentifiil 
source of superstitious rites, as well as of advan- 
tages to those who, in consequence either of office 
or their own pretensions, were supposed to have 
more immediate communication with any deily^ 
^ Tell me which of the immortals hinders me ! * 
the anxious question of Menelaiis to the daughter 
of Proteus, mtist have occurred often as a mo§t 
perplexing doubt in disappointment, and calamity. 
Without information which of the gods was ad- 
verse, the expence of propitiatory hecatombs was 
vain ; for the number of Grecian divinities was, 
ih Homer's time, far beyond the bounds of calcu- 
lation^ as we may learn from the address of 

Ulysses 


Odyis. 

1. 4. V. 380. 
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Ulysses to the unknown deity of a river; and sect. 
when afterward the number of worshipped gods 
was prodigiously increased, those unnamed and ^5^^ ^^^ 
unknown were not the less innumerable. 

The opinion was general that the gods often o<Jjw- ' 5. 
visited the earth, sometimes in visible shape, and iir, vW 
that they interfered in human concerns upon all k^moit^i 
occasions. Numberless passages in various au- J^Odi^r*** 
thors prove that this belief continued long popular. J^'f • 

rr'L 1 TT 9 o r- r 1.23. v. 

1 hroughout Homer s poems the splendid actions & W'*- 
of men always, and sometimes those of little 
consequence, are attributed to the immediate 
influence of sortie deity. Thus Ulysses says, not 

* If I shall overcome the proud suitors,' but * If od^ss. 

* God, through me, shall overcome the proud '•^^•''•^^• 
^ suitors.' These opinions could not but have 
powerful effects. They were sometimes an incen- 
tive to bravery, sometimes an excuse for cowardice : 

often they decided the fate of a battle. In the 
Sixth book of the Iliad, the Trojans are described I'wd. 
yielding before the Greeks ; but, incouraged by ' ' 
Hector, they stand and renew the ingagement. 
This turn, the cause of which was not immediately 
epparent, excited in the Greeks a sudden fancy 
that some divinity was descended from heaven te 
assist their enemies, who in consequence recovered 
the advantage. We might suppose, from the 
liveliness of the poet's description, that he had 
been eyewitness to some such circumstance. 

It is so easy, in times of general ignorance, for 
men of some cunning to find means of cheating 
the more thoughtless into an extravagant opinion 
of their abilities, and mankind is, through the un- 

1 4 certain 
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certain foresight of reason, so interested in iiiture 
events, that no country has been without its sooth** 
sayers. Those fixed oracles, afterward so im- 
portant iix Grecian politics, had apparently not, 
so eaiiy as the Trojan war, any very extensive 
odyss. 1.14. celebrity. The prophetical groves of the Pelasgian 
L 19. V.296. Jupiter at Dodona were indeed not without fame ; 
1.' 9.**V. 404. ^^ ^^y ^^^'^ ^^^ inconveniently situated, beyond 
f^y^^ vast ridges of mountains, in a remote corner of 
Xen.Apoi. tlic country, for the Greeks in general to have 

Socr s IS 

stniboi means of consulting them, Delphi, mentioned 
i 4«o.^^^* both in the Iliad and Odyssee by the name of 
lav.' 75. Pj^^j ^ name which continued long to be applied 
to the temple and sacred precinct, must also have 
bad reputation for its prophetical powers, which 
alone apparently could procure it those riches for 
lyhich it was already remarkable; and indeed 
Agameipnon is said to have consulted it before he 
undertook the expedition against Troy. But it 
was less usual, at great trouble and expence, tq 
consult a distant oracle, while the behef was yet 
popular that individuals were everywhere to be 
found so inspired by the deity as to have the 
power of foretelling events, without depending 
upo^ any particular temple or sacred place as a 
peculiar residence of the god, Views of interest, 
PS we learn frpm Homer, often induced njen of 
fibilities and experience really superior, to pretend 
to such divine intercourse, Calchas, the greaj 
Iliad. seer of the Grecian ormy before Troy, who is said 
to have known things past, present, and ftiture, 
was also the chief pilot of the fleet ; and the poet 
fit^ibutes his knowlege, even as a pilot, not tp 

bis 
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his experience, but to the immediate inspiration sect. 
of Apollo. Augury, or the pretended science of ^^p^J-^/ 
divination by observation of various circumstances 
of nature, highly respected in the most polished 
ages of Greece, was already in some repute. It 
appears however doubtful in what estimation 
Homer himself held it. He makes Hector, the 
most pious and the most amiable of his heroes, 
speak of it with contempt *^ : yet in the end he 
makes the ssune Hector acknowlege the superior iiiad, 
wisdom of Polydamas, who confided in augury. • ^^ ^• 

The human soul was generiedly. believed im- 
mortal ; but it is a gloomy, discontented, nugatory 
imnK)rtality that Homer assigns even to his 
greatest characters*^. The Celtic bards and 
Teutonic scalds far otherwise inspired contempt 
of danger and ambition to die in battle. The 
difference had been observed in Lucan's time, 
and forcibly struck the lively imagination of that 
poet**. Yet the drunken paradise of the Scandi- 
navian 

*** Where he utters that noble sentiment of patriotic 
beroifsm ; 

Ek o»ctffo« ap»r«?, ayJinj^oA, vtpl iraTpi)^-— Hiad. 1. 12. V. 243. 

' *^ Hence those lines in Virgil's invocation to Augustus : 
— — Nam te nee sperent Tartara regem, 
Kec tibi regnandi vcniat tarn dira cupido: 
Quamvis Elysios miretur Graecia campos, 
Nee repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem. 

Georg. 1.39. 
^ Et VO8 barbaricos ritus moremque sinistrum 
Sacrorum, Druidae, positis repetistis ab armis. 
Solis nosse deos & coeli iioroina vobis, 
'^ut solis nescire datum. Nemora alta remotis 
Incolitis lucis. Vobis auctoribus umbrae 
Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt : reget idem spiritus artu3 
Qrbealio: longa? (cauitis si<ognita) vitap 

Mors 


II. 
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CHAP, tiayian Oden, the Woden of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, often mistakenly considered as origi- 
nating in a grossness of msmners and ideas 
peculiar to the Teutonic hords, was really a notion, 
f^ we learn from Plato, of the highest antiquity 
among the Greeks. -If it was known to Homer, 
his taste indeed rejected it, but his judgement was 
unable to clear away the various oth«r absurdities 
of popular belief, or to put forward any raticmal 
system. Some idea of reward and punishment 
in a future life prevailed in his age; but it was 
impossible that it should be regulated by any just 
criterion of moral good and evil, where morality 
had so little connection with religion, and where 
every vice found favor with the gods. As 
Hesiod's morality is more pure, so his notions of 
a future state are less melancholy than those of 
Homer. 


S E C T I O N II. 

0/the Government and Jurisprudence cfthe early GreeJc?^ 

In painting the reli^on, goveniment, manners, 
arts, and knowledge of the age of Agamemnon, 
Homer seems to give precisely those of his own 
time. He nowhere marks any difference, and 
there appears no gpodreasgn for supposing that 

any 

Mors media est. Certe populos quos despicit Ah:los 
Felices errore suo, quos ille, timorum 
Maximus, baud urget leti metus! Inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animseque capaces 
Mortis, & ignavum rediturae p^rcere vitae. 

Lucan. Phar'sal. 1. 1« 


/ 
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any considerable difference was known to him, if sect. 
indeed any existed. As a poet, he magnifies the w4J^ 
strength of men of old ; but without at all attri- ^ 
buting, like many modern writers, the decay of 
strength to any change of manners ; and we find 
explained by Hesiod, what in Homer is only 
implied, that, as the heroes of his poems were 
mostly sons or grandsons of gods or goddesses, it 
was consonant to the nature of things that they 
should be indowed with very superior abilities to 
the men of his own days, who were some gene*- 
rations feurther removed firom such lofty origin *^ 

As late then as Homer's own time, the Greeks 
had not arrogated to themselves any superiority 
of national character above the people of the 
surrounding countries ; and in fact they seem not 
yet to have excelled their neighbors in any circum- 
stance of science, art, or civilization. The term Thucyd. 
Barbarian was not yet in use : they had not a * * 
name even for themselves collectively ; and they 
scarcely seem to have considered themselves as 
unitedly forming a distinct nation ; a Pelopon- , 
nesian esteeming a Thessalian, as such, little 
more his fellow-countryman than a native o( 
Phenicia or Egypt, The connection between the 
inhabitants of the several stateSj which appears 
Hlone to have had any great weight, was consan- 
guinity, . For this the Greeks retained long such 

a regard 

^ Avra* dn}ro^» weep* at^^Mciv tvim^uffeu 

Hes. Theogon. V. 1019... 
And to the same purpose a quotation in the third bogk of 
Plato's Republic (1) 

(t) Vol. 2. p. «91. 
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CHAP, a regard as greatly to influence their politics. It 
v^^^ was indeed natural that, whil^ the tenure of cities 
and countries was so very precarious, the opinion 
of being descended from the same common 
ancestors should bind men more strongly together 
V than the meer circumstance of possessing territories 
bounded bv the same mountains or the same seas. 
There was hardly a kader in the Trojan war, 
who was not connected by blood with many othe^rsv 
This would not a little facilitate the forming of so 
extensive a league ; and the league itself might 
contribute to strengthen the connection. But 
any tradition, however uncertain, or after what- 
soever interval revived, of derivation firom the 
same forefathers, had,, to a late period, remarkable 
influence among the Grecian people. 

Yet we find in Homer no trace of the divisions 
of the Greek natioli into Ionian, iEolian^ and 
Dorian> which became afterward of so great 
consideration. The whole country was under the 
dominion of those kindred chieftains; every town 
of any consequence having its own prince ; and 
the subjects were a mixed people, strangers being 
everywhere admitted to municipal rights with little 
reserve. But the ancient Grecian princes were 
Bionjs. not absolute, as Dionysius of Halicamassus 
Rom. 1. 5^' remarks, like the Asiatic monarchs ; their power 
was limited by laws and estabUshed cusUnns. 
This observation, supported by the higher au- 
thority of Thucydides'°, is not cmly confirmed, 
but explained in some detail, by the still superior 

testimony 

Tbucyd. 1. 1. c. 13.- 
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tesfeunony of Homer. The poet himself appears sec 
a warm friend to monarchal rule, and takes every 
opportunity zealously to inculcate loyalty* It is 
a common expression with him, that ^ the people 
' revered their leaders as gods ;' And he attributes 
to kings a degree of divine right to respect ajid 
authority : 'The honor of the king,' says Ulysses in i'»a<'' 
the Iliad, ' if from Jupiter, and the allwise Jupiter 

* loves him ;' and agaih, ' The government of many 
^ is bad: let there be one. chief, one king.' It is 
however sufficiently evident that the poet means 
here to speak of executive government only: 

' Let there be one chief, one kiqg,' he says, but ni^^. 
he adds, ' to whom Jupiter hath intrusted the 
^ scepter and the laws, that by them he may 

* govern.' Accordingly, in every Grecian 
government which he has occasion to inlarge 
upon, he plainly discovers to us strong principles 

of republican rule. Not only the council of k7.v.''i'86.5c 
principal men, but the assembly of the people \'^\\^l^ 
also is familiar to him. The name Agora, sig- '•?*:''• '*^^- 
nifying ^ place of meetmg, and the verb formed i. 9. ▼. 441. 
from it, to express haranguing in fissemblies of odyss. 
the people, were already in common use; and to *' ^•^•^''®' 
be a good public speaker was esteemed aniong 
the highest quahfications a man could possess. 
In the government of Phceacia, as described in the 
Odyssee, the mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, is not less clearly marked than in 
the British constitution. One chief, twelve peers ?1>'**- ^„^ 
(^1 honored like the chief with that title which 
we translate King) and the assembly of the people, 

shared 
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CHAP, shared the supreme authority ''. The universal 

\^v^ and undoubted prerogatives of kings were religious 

supremacy, and military command. They exer-* 

cised also judicial power '*. But in all civil concerns 

their authority appears very limited. Everything 

indeed that remains concerning ^government, in 

the oldest Grecian poets and historians, tends to 

demonstrate that the general spirit, of it among 

the early Greeks was nearly the same as among 

Tacit, de our Tcutonic ancestors. The ordinary business 

c/ii. ^^™* of the community was directed by the chiefs. 

Concerning extraordinary matters, and more 

essential interests, the multitude claimed a right 

to be consulted, and it was commonly found 

expedient to consult them. 

Thus much we learn with certainty of tilae 
principles of government in Homer's age: .luad 

we 

*' KixXvrt 4>atifxtf9 vyiro^tq io"^ fxi^ovTif, 

Ap;^ot KfouUovo'hf T^icTKUi^KOtTQi ^ tyu etvro^, 

Odyss. 1. 8. V. 3S7.' 

Tbis phrase would seem to describe an oligarchal or arista* 
cratical rather than a monarchal government, but that the 
superior authority of "the monarch is marked in other pas- 
sages. The titles both pa^iktvi and ava^ were antiently given 
to any powerful nien, without accurate distinction. The 
former became afterward strictly appropriated as our title 
King now is, but the latter continued long to he more loosely 
applied ; as may be seen in the GEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
V. 85, 312, 643, & 930. Isocrates uses /Sa^r^iw^ as exactly 
synonymous with kuig, and ata.^ as exactly synonymous with 
> prince, calling the king's sons av^txle^, and his daughters 

uvocffaon* Evag. encom. p. 318- t. 2. ed. Auger. 

txptvof. Aristot. Polit. 1. 3, c. 14. See also Thucydides, 
b.50. 1. 13. 
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we are not less informed that the a{^lication of sect.. 
them was very generally irregular and ineffica- s^v^/ 
cious. The whole tenor of the Odyssee showr 
on how weak a foundation all political institutions 
rested. It appears to have been universally 
understood that monarchies were in somede^ee 
hereditary ; and the right of primogeniture was 
strongly favored by popular opinion. Yet 
Homer, advocate as he is for monarchy, seems odyss. 
plainly to admit a right in the people to interfere i 401/^^' 
and direct the succession. Telemachus was to 
succeed unquestionably to his father's esta:te ; but 
the succession to the throne was legally open to 
competition : there was always room for the pre- 
tensions of the worthiest ; which was but another 
name for the most powerful: It has been said to 
have been Homer's intention, after having, in the 
Iliad, set bodily abilities in the most brilliant light, 
to show, in the Odyssee, the preeminence t)f 
mental powers. Yet such was the state of things 
in his age, that, to give mental powers any efficacy, 
he has been obliged to add a high degree, indeed See par- 
d general superiority, of bodily strength and bodily Odjss. 
accomplishments. Hence even the most renowned I.2W. 
princes were reduced, in the decrepitude of years, 
to resign the powers of royalty, and esteem them- ' 
selves fortunate if they could retain the honors. 
The government of the ilands over which Laertes, 
and after him his son Ulysses, reigned, was, if we 
may judge from Homer, at least as well regulated 
as any of Greece; and those princes are repre- 
sented equally beloved and respected by the 
people. Yet in the absence of the son, in the 
13 vigor 
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vigor of manhood, the venerable character of the 
father was utterly unable to preserve its du^ autho*** 

iiu.49s. "ty- ^T^^^ me/ says the shade of Achilles to 
Ulysses in the Elysian fields, * do the Myrmidons 
yet honor the illustrious Peleus ? Or is he set 
at nought since age hath infeebled his limbs; 
and I no longer his assistant exist under the 
light of the sun, such as in the fields of Troy 
I dealt death to the bravest while I fought for 
the Greeks ? If such I could return but for a 
moment to my father's house, those should dread 
my strength and my invincible arm, who violate 
his rights, or obtrude upon his honors.' 
It appears, nevertheless, that government and 
the administration of justice had acquired consi- 
derable strength and steddiness, through Pelopon- 
nesus at least, since ' the age of Hercules and 
Theseus. The political state of that country, . in 
the times which Homer describes, very much 
resembled that of the kingdoms of western Europe 
in the feudal ages. The chiefs, whom we call 
kings, were as the barons who exercised royal 
rights within their own territories ; all acknow- 
leging the head of the Pelopid family as lord 
paramount. As the kings, of Argos were able 
men, the consequence of this subordination, how- 
ever, checked for a time by the usurpation of 
JEgistheus, .could not but be favorable to the 
administration of justice, and the well-being .of 
the Peloponnesian people. 

We find in Homer no mention of a republic, 
nor is there reported by any other author any 
tradition that, so early as his age, a government 

. existed 


K 


\ 



b&isted m Greece, in which a single person did se c t, 
hot preside with the titlci oiF king, and with th^ 
prerogatives already merttioned $U3 inherent iri 
fcoydlty* Yet, within- no long period after hinf, 
knoharchal rule was almost universally abolished, 
even the title of King nearly lost, and the tenti 
Tyrant substituted for it' This wotild appear k 
bhange not easy fei accoutit for, had not Hornet 
himself showii that strong ting^ of republican 
principles, in the constitution of the little states, of 
Greece, even while princes of ackndtdeged right 
were at the head of them. There is in the Odyssee 
a pointed expression to this purpose, which ma;^ 
deserve noticed : Uljrsses, addressing himself as d 
Suppliant to the que^a of d strange country, on 
the coast of which he had saved himself from 
shipwreck, says, * May the gods grant you and 
^ ^oiir guests to live happily ; aiid may you all 
^ transmit to youf children your possessions in 

* your houses, and whatsoever HOi^oiis Tui 

* PEOPLt HATrt GIVEN TOU"/ 

While ]aws were yet unwritten they cbiild hi 
but few tod simple ; and judicial proceedings^ 
founded upon them; liMe. directed By any just 
or settled principles for tiie investigation of right 
and wrong; ' Thfe people were {u^i^embled in the 
^ market-place, when a dispute arose betweeri 

* two men concerning the payment of a fine for 
^ man-slaughter ^*: One of them, addl'essih^ the 

bystanders, 

«f . - - . f^«5 y ^, Ti Ajfio? '^wxtr. Oclyss. 1. 7. V, l^; 

^* 'At^foi awoffit/imi;, which might be either in^iife faugh ter, 
6r the ve^-y ciifferent crime, iho sinjllar act, of murder: fo^ 
oreciaD law was yetEttle ni^e in distmctions. 

Vol. 1. . K 
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tttKT. ' byrtanders, asiderted that he had paid the wboU j 
^^ * tiie other insisted ^1at he had received nothing i 
^ both were eairneat to bring the dispute to a 
< judicial determination^ ^heT)eople grew noisy 
' in favor some of the one, some of the qth^r i 
« but the heralds inferfe^g inforced silence j %nd 

* tiie elders approaching, with fcepter^ of heralds 

* m their hands, seated themselves ca:i ttte poUsbed 

* marble benches in the sacred circle. Befort 

* them the litigants, earnestly stepping forwardf 

* pleaded by turns ; while two t^ents of gold lay 

* m the midst; to be awarded to him who shcmld 

* support, his cause by the fairest arguntieiits arid 
liiad. i the clearest testimony ^^^ Such is Homer's ac4 
i^J;^^^* count of a court of justke, and a lawsuit. The - 

. defendant 

^ In revising ttis translation, iome years after it w^ first 
made, I found f had unawares differed from the scholiast and 
from all the most received venions. But I learnt from Popc'4- 
note upon the passage, that the common interpretatiorii 
i^hich he has follo\^edj is not undisputed ; ahd his reason given 
for preferring it I scarcely comprehend. A public reward 
proposed either for the cunningest pleader, or the cunningest 
judge, on the decision of every cause, seems nearly an equal 
absurdity; nor does it appear to me that, consistently with 
common sense, tie two talents of gold ^can be considered 
otherwise than as the aimount df the fine itself, the very 
object in litigation. The words of the origii^l perfecUy beal^ 
that interpretation. My version of the preceding line, 

1 stibmit with more doubt to the learned in the language, * 
The spirit-of the passage makes itit wish that it could btf 
supported, tho I cannot undertake myself intirely to defend it* 
Fope, in his translation of this passage, and it is but com- 
mon justice to Homer to mention it, has tak^n a very 
Imwarrantable liberty} describing the judges in terms of 
ridicule, when the original authorizes no idea- but of dignity. 
If Pope's passion for satire had not bfeeu irresistible, the 
respect due to his patron lord Harcourt, whom it appear^ 
he consulted upon the passage, should haYe guarded hio^ 
•gainst joking so much out otseasoii^ 
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ddSendiuit fiM endevored to ingage in his favoi* 
the people assembled occasionally about Aeir 
iwdinary business. The plausibility of his story, 
and probably some personal interest besides, for 
the amount of the fine jwoves the- litigants to 
have been men of some consequence, procured 
him imh^ediately a party ; bui not such as to 
preveAt his opponent also from finding sirong 
suppoi^ The voices of the people, therefore, not 
being likely to detertnine the business, it was 
agreed to refer it ,to the council of elders, who 
ftssembled instantly^ and decided summarily^ It 
is observable that in this business no mention is 
made of a king ; and again in anothet* passage of 
Homer, where the vengeance of Jnpiter is de- 
nounced against those who give unjust judgements, 
it is not the tribunal of kings that is spoken of, but 
the assembly of the -people '^ 

What remains from Hesiod concerning theJ ad-» 
hiinistration of justice, also merits notice. A 
lawsuit with his brother, in consequence of which 
he remained deprived of part of his patrimony, 
has given occasion to much of his poeiii ihtitled 
Of Worlds and Days. The word which we tran* 
slate King, is there only found in the plural, and 
appears never intended to signify a monarch, but 
only magistrates or nobles, such as the twelve of 
Phaeacia, or the elders bearing sceptets of heralds 
In the saqfed circle. Against titose powerful men, ifesiod. 
whatever they were, who under that title, in his i.'i.v. 37^ 
country of Bceotia, held the administration of ^s^^t^d. 
^ justice/. 

^«* 'A.J'^if £?/ iyo^S. Iliad, i. 16. V. 386, aS^. 
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V. 96^ 
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^HAP. justice, the poet inveys severely : his epithiet fot 
thent, which he frequently repeats, is * bribe-^ 
devouring kings.' In his Theogony we find a 
more pleiasing picture : * The chief of the Muses/ 
he th6re siBtys, ' attends upon Kings. That King^ 

* whom the Muses honor, .and o» whose biith 

* they ha.ve l(K>ked propitious, on his toi^e they 

* pour sweet dew. From his mouth words flow 

* persuasive. AH tiie people look up to him 

* while, poinfiiig o«* the law^ hid decides in righ^ 
^ teous jtidgeftient. Firm fei his* eloq^ienTO, wid> 
' deep penetration, he' (Quickly 'determines eVeo Br 

* violent controversy. For tfcis i& the office of 
' wisdom in kingi ; to ^eprfeas outrage- mid ia- 
*■ justice^ adimitistering) equal ri^t to all in the? 

* general! assembly, and easily aj^peai^ing irritated 
^ minds with soothing words. When such a kihg 
' walks through the city, eminent among the as-^ 

* serabled people, he is courted as ,a god, A»itli 
^ afFectioftate reverence. Such is the sacred gifW 

* of the Muues- to men ^ for poetis a»d musieians* 

* are firom Apollo and the !Muses ; but kings are*' 
** from Jupiter himself.' It is remarkable that no 
legal power is here ascribted to the . people ; aiwi 
yet, but for the mehtion of tlie title of k4ng,* w^ 

* might imagine the descpiption to be of ademagc^e- 
^in some of the subsequent democracies- The^ 
whole pass^e fonns a striking picture of those 
middle timei^belwcen the b£A:barism wheaOrpheus^ 
govepHed brutes by song, or Amphion built city- 
walls with his lyre, and the meridian glory of 
eloquence afi^d philosophy, which ought to have 
produced a political quiet^ unfortunately rieveF* 
|(jund in Greece^ 
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SECTION III. 

Sdience, Arti, and Commerce, among the earltf Greeks. Letters / 
Language: Poet r if : Musk, Husbandry: Trqffic. Mar 
fiprrrjf,' J^Iantifactures : Commerce. Art^ of War, J^avi- 
gation. Astronomy. Physic. 

We have already observe^, as a rj9no«irkable ck- sect. 
jciBnstaTice in Grecian history, that its ol(test ^"* 
traditionary memorials relate, not to war and 
^conquest, generally the only material of th^ 
^nals of barbarous ag^s, but to the invention or 
^troduction of instkutions the most indispensable 
So p(^itical society, ^nd of arfts ipveo the most 
jaecessary to human Jife, In ijo country whose 
jiistory be^ns at a later period^ do we find th« 
faintest tradition, even a fable, concerning the first 
institution of marriage : -in Greece it was attri- 
ji>uted tp Cecrop^. In Greece, tradition mentions Justin, 
the origipial proij^ctioi) pf the pliye, Jhf first cul- put.^'de ' 
ture of the vine, and even the first $owing of cprnt , g^* ^^ 
The first use of mills for grinding com is also re- p»>««»»»- 
corded. The knowlege of the cultivation and 
yise of the oliye, of the preparation of a lasting 
food from milk by ctJinverting it into cheese, ^i)^ 
pf the domestication of bees for theiy toney and dm. sic, 
nvax, wa« said to "have been brpught from the Pmdnr. 
banks of the river Triton in Africa by Aristaeus: ^y^^-^* 
and so important was the information to the wil4 
tribes of hunterjs who first occupied Greece, tha^ 
Aristaeus had the fame of being the son of Apollo, 
fhe god of science; the herdmen and rustic 

^3 VY^I^l • 
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nymphs, among whom he had been educated, 
were raised in idea to beings above human con^ 
dition, and he was reported to be himself immortal. 
Jf^^y^' The goddess of art, Minerva, according to the 
oldest Athenian author from whom anything re* 
mains to us, tho reputed the peculiar patroness of 
Athens, was born in the same part \)f Africa 
whence Aristaeus came. Music, poetry, several 
ihilsical instruments, many sorts of versification, 
have moreover their inventors named in Gredatt 
tradition. Not to expatiate in the wide field thus 
opened for inquiry and remark, on^ inference ft 
may not be alien fi:^m the ofiice of history to 
suggest. ' Opinions heretofore held ' by learned 
men conceipiing the age of the world, phiefly de^s 
rived from the Hebrew Scriptures, have lately 
been treated by some fashionable writers with a 
degree of ridicule. Whether anything in thosQ 
Scriptures can authorize any calculation of the 
years which have passed since the niatter which 
composes our globe has taken nearly its present 
form, appears at least dubious'^. But if, neglect- 
ing the arrogant and exploded absurdity of 
Egyptian vanity, we form a judgement from the 
piodest and undesigning traditions of early Greece, 
from the tenor of the oldest poets, from the 
researches of Herodotus, Thucydides, Platc^ 
Aristotle, Strabo, even Diodorus Siculus, and in 
gehergtl of the most inquisitive and judicious 
Grecian prose^writers concerning the early state 
pf nations/ aU concur, and (he latest and best 

acpounts 

. ^ Sf^Ppwqeiira Tfpatw? QO tho Stu<J^ of Anti^uitict. 
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Accounts even ofChineselitterature go with them ^V ^^u^* 
strongly to indicate that the centuries since the v — y ii 
Floody or since mankind has existed in its present . 
state, are not likely to have been many more than 
jSir Isaac Newton has supposed ; and all remark* 
ably accord with the Hebrew authors. 

We might however perhaps judge with more 
rational confidence on this subject, if we knew 
more of the be^nning of that art to which we are 
indebted for all our acquaintance with antiquity* . 
3ut the investigation of the origin of Letters 
was in vain attempted by the most learned among 
the jQ.ntients, who possessed means not i^emaining 
to us. Yet the pursuit has been revived, and 
anxiously urged among the modems; two of 
whom, in our own country, men of singular leam<» 
ing, unable by the ifaost extensive and exact 
researches to ascertain either how or where alpha- 
betical writing was invented, have yet deserved 
highly of the litterary world by showing how and 
where it might have been invented. For, the art 
itself being so simple and familiar, yet the means 
of discovering it so extremely difficult to imagine, 
while its utility is so beyond all estimation, some 
learned men, at a loss to conceive its invention 
by humai> powers, hwve supposed it an immediate 
c<Mnmunication from the Deity. But since bishop Dwine 
Warburton, and the lord of sessioji Monboddo, ^*^ 
have shown the possibility, and ^ven probability, i-«5w»i 
ijimt we owe alphfibetical writing to the genius of 

^ See Gibbon's History of the Roman Empire, e. a6. witb 
the notes 23, as, 24, 25, and the authorities there quoted* • 
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*ca^p. Egypt, govemoT Pownall has gone fieorth^, ancf 

i^ii./— f seems to have shown, in some degree, the process 

Esiayonthc of the invention from Einrptian monumet^ts yet 

Anti<|uidef. remaming^ Lven to thjs apparent proot, however, 

a very strong objection occurs : the learned among 

the Egyptians themselves knew nothing of that 

gradusj rise of th^ art which it has been ende- 

vored to inv^tigate among the scanty relics of 

their antient monuments. They attributed the 

intire invention to one person, whose name lias 

been variously written Thoth, Thyoth, Theutb, 

Atbothes, Taautus, and who passed with them for 

^ a god^'. On the contrary, among the Assyrians, 

Shuck. who, with many other arts, possessed that of air 

nexi^ of ' phabetical writing at a period fer beyond com 

Profane*" Hccted history, no tradition appears to have re- 

P!*W- mained, by whom it was invented on wbenc? it 

came : and it is a remarkable circumstance, tho 

to found on it any positive inference, it must be 

confessed, were hazardous, that, while many, both 

Greek and Roman writers, ascribe the invention 

to the Syrians or Phenicians, the earliest occasion 

upon which history or tradition mentions the. Use 

of Letters, was the Delivery of the Decalogue tq 

the people of Israel, 

piin. Hist. Tho therefore doubt yet hangs about the origin 

V:9.!i6, of this inestimable art, and some may still be in? 

clined to suppose with Diodorus or with Pliny 

that letters were pf Asiatic birth, while oth«^ 

believe 

* 

?f Tbrougb some analogy, feipiliar, it sbpuld seem, to'tlw 
Greeks* and Romans, ttiq not now very apparent, the Egyptian 
god Tho^t' was often called by the former Hermes, by tht 
fatter Mercuripg. 
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fbdieve with Plato that they were invented in sect. . 
Egypt, yet from that very reniote age in which V -/ ^ 
they are known to haye been used for the. purpose 
of recording the diyine }aw, we can trace their 
history, or, ojt leasts the history of their progress PUt. Phi- 
westward, with <some certainty. Indeed every t^slV'^^' 
known alphabet bears strong mairks of derivation p^'^74"^^ 
from one common source, whence Egypt, Syria, ^^- ^^^ 
and Assyria, had all profited before its advantages 
jwere known to the rest of the world*''. Ai^cprdr 
ing^to the report most generally received among 
the Greeks, letters were first introdu^fed into their 
country by a colony pf Orientals, who fpundecj 
Thebes in Boeotia ; and the very neai' resemblance 
pf the fir^ Greek alphabet to |;he Pheniciaji, in- 
deed sufficiently testifies whence it came"^". The ^^^rpn 
name of Cadmus, by which the Leader of the origin of 
polony became known to posterity, signified^ it has ^^'^^^^^ 

been 

« 

.*** Astle, 'm hi* tr^eatise on the Origin and Progress of 
JVriting, ipentions tbat alphabets have been discoverej^ among 
Jhe eastern nations, which cannot have been derived from that 
pNE, which, he yet allows, * has given origin to the far 
' greater part of those now used in different parts of the 
* globe (i)/ The reasons ho>yevep wl^ich Ije states for the 
opinion seem not conclusiy.e. 

Since the first publication pf tl)e foregoing note, I have had 
the satisfaction ^to observe that Gibbon's very extensive 
inquiries have le^ him to a simili^r conclusion. Rom. Hist. 
c. 24. " And he adds (c. 4'i. i^ote 36) * I have long harbojired 
a suspicion that all the Scythian, and somp, perhaps nftch 
of the Indian science, w^ deriyecf from the Greeks of 
Bactriana.' 

** Concors pene oipnium ?criptprum opinio est Gi-aeca^ a 
Phoenicibus literas esse mutuatas, & ant^ Cadmi aetatem 
nuUas apqd Graecbs extitisse literas. — JEre perenuius docix* 
Tnentqm superest vel eX nominibus literarum, quae in utraque 
lingua, Phoenicia vidcUcit & Graeca, eadem prorsus sunit^ 
Montfaucon Paleograph. Grace. 1. 2. c. 1. 

j^f^ Ori^. & Frog, of Writing, c. 4. p. 40, 49« &p. c. H. p. 64. 
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been observed, in the Phenician language, art 
eastern man : and, till the overwhelmhig irruption 
of Boeotians from Thessaly, about sixty years 
J^cjd. (according to Thucydides) after the Trojan war, 
the country was called Cadm^is, and the peoptQ 
Cadmeians**, 

But we find strong reason to suppose that^ iq 
the early ages, the diflFereiice- of language over 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, as far as their inliabi-* 
tants of those ages are kiiQwn to us, was but i^ 
difference of dialect; and that the people of 
Greece, Phenicia, and Egypt, piutually under^t 
stood each otllepr*^ Nor does any circumstance 

in 

^* Kx^fA^iok is the common name for tbe iqhabitants of 
Bqeotia with Homer and Hesiod(i), as well as with iEscbylus^ 
Euripides^and .Sophocles. But this name seems not to have 
^een confined to thos^ orientals who settled in that province, 
lierodotus (2) speaks of Cadn^eians who expelled the Doriansr 
from HistisBotis in Thessaly. Pllstory is not without otheip 
examples of national names arising in the same manner ; . 
Among which that pf the. Normans is remarkable, and' in 
every point analogous to that of the Cadmeianst losing, in 
their settlement in France, both the name and the language 
ef their original country, their new name of Normans was an 
appellation descriptive pf the relative situation of tb^ir old 
country to their new, in words of the lost language. Homer 
has used the Cadmeian name in t^o places with a different 
t<;^rmination, Kec^fAe*uvt4.i (3) \ and it has been observed that,, 
thus written, it bears a very near resemblance to the name of 
' a people of Canaan mentioned hi the book of Joshua to have 
been expelled by the Israelites. Upon a meer resemblance, 
of the orthography of nanies, however, little or nothing can 
be founded. Similar changes of termination are commor^ 
with Homer for tlie purposes of variety and meter only. 

^ For the affinity of the early languages of Asia, Africa^^ 
find Europe, Sharpe on tbe Origin of Languages, Monbodda 
pi\ the Origin pf ^^^guage, an4 Pownall on the Study of 

, AntiquilieSjj 

(1) Jliad, 1.4. ▼. 388 dc 391. fi? Odjii. 1, 11. t, ^r$. Scut, Ii[eM^ 
v. 13 

(«j Herod. I. i. e. 56. 
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In the history of the Grecian people appear more sect, 
diflicult to account for, even in conjecture, than 
the * superiority of form and polish whiph their 
speech acquired, in an age beyond tradition, and 
in circumstances appeirently most unfavorable. 
For it was Maid continual migrations, expulsions, 
niixtures of various hords, and revolutions of every 
kind, the most imquestionable circumstances of 
^arly Grecian history, that was formed that lan- 
guage, so simple in its analogy, of such complex 
^rt in its composition and inflexion, of such clear- 
ness, force, and elegance in its contexture, and of 
5uch singular sweetness, variety, harmony, and 
majesty, in its sound, Already in the time of 
JHomer and Hesiod, who lived long before writing 

was 

Antiquities, may be referred to; and the opinion^ receives no 
^mall confirmation from one of the most observant and iutel- 
iigerit of modern travellers, Voyage en Egypte &c en Syrie 
par M, Cf F. Volney, ch., 6. p. 77. t- i* eel. 1787. The 
Creek and I^tin languages are of acknowleged oriental 
iorigiii. - The Teutonic dialects, notwithstanding their coarse- 
ness, have a manifest affinity with the Greek and Latin. The 
Celtic dialects have, in many characteristical circumstances, 9 
close analogy to the Hebrew and its allied oriental tongues (i)« 
In the Welsh, the deficiency of a present tense to the verbs, 
the having; often the third person singular of the past tense 
for the root, and the use of affixed pronouns and particles, 
are remarkable. Its particular resen^blance to the Arabic 
^n its innumerable forms for plurals of nouns is also remai kr 
fible. Whence arose the strong characteristical ditferences 
ivhich distinguish the Greek and Latin from their parent 
. languages of the east; and how, among the western nations, 
I'he Celtic, the most westerly, held the oriental character, 
while the Perisian, eastward among the orientals, acquired 
It middle character between the more Westerly Asiatic an^ 
;^he Greek, are problems which excite . curiosity, but whicl^ 
scarcely th# learning an4 diligence of s\, Qebeljn will eyef^ 
^Ive. 

(1) Sec nwijot (now general) Valiancy *• Essay on the AntiQuitj of (1^ 
puk Langaagei and his Gramma^ ^ the |bemo-Celt|c» / ^ 
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e H A fr. was common, we find it in full possession of these 

i_ ' « perfections ; and we leara on no less authority 

Plat, dc than that of Plato, that still in his time the diction 

p. 829, t* 2. of Thamyras and Orpheus, supposed tq have lived 

long before Homer, was singulai'ly pleasmg. 

The history of Grecian letters lies more 
ppen to investigation. Manners and customs 
have remained in the East r^markabty unvaried 
through all ages ; and language lias been, iv\ the 
same countries, proportionally permanent. Th^ 
Syriac and Arabic, to this day, -bear a close affinity 
to the Hebrew, even of the Pentateuch* Through 
the Arabic, therefore, the Syriac, Samaritan, 
Chaldee, arid Hpbrew, we have means of tracing 
pne language ^^Imost to the beginning of things. 
In all these dialects we find that orthography has 
ajways been very iippeffect. It has beep n]ucb 
contested whetlief the antient orientals used any 
characters to, express vowels^. It is certain fh^ 
^e modern Arabs, wi^h twenty- eight letters in 
^h^ir alphabetj acknowlege none for vowels ; ancj 

♦* MasclePs account of the Hebrew alphabet I prefer tq 
pny that I have seen. That author seems to hav^ been welj 
acquainted with the general character of eastern pronunr 
tiation, an^ with the analogy between pronuntiation and 
orthography in the eastern languages. Dr. Gregory Shar|>e^ 
who has followed, with a view to improve upon him, evidently 
knowing little oT any language but hi* own, except through 
books, yet bold enough magisterially to contradict those who 
had means which he could net havL has labored to form a 
system upon the very mistaken supposition that elementary 
sounds are, in tlie pronuntiation of 'all people, the same. F.ofr 
supplying the deficient, vt)wel5, Sharpe'« proposal is preferable 
to Masclef s, because more simple; the quality wh'iQh aloni 
can make the merit of either, as both are equally unfounded 
. pp auy authority k—Fpp authority, for the Arabic alphabet, 
I follo\y ilicharcbon's Graoimar 
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,tii€f Persianis, with a very di0erent language, adopts 
iljg the AmWc alphabet, have added some con- 
sonants wanting for their pronuntiation, and only 
consonants. It should seem, from these circum-- 
stances, that oriental pronuntiation ai^ oriental 
orthography have been Settled by* organs and 
perc^tions not very elegant and discerning.- 
Gonsohants indeed have' been distki^is^ed with 
some accuracy each by its proper letter : for cori- 
tonant. sounds are mostly so separated by their 
nature, and so incapable of being blended, that 
the AvUlest e^ easily discriminates them.' But it 
is not so with tli« liquid sound of vowiels. In^ 
accuraie organs of pronuntiation will confound, 
and iqaccurate orgons of hearing will mistake^ 
e'specially in haSfy utterarlcte, those which, deli- 
berately spoken by a good voice, af)pear, to a 
discerning eaf, strongly distkiguisliedv Tl>e orien- 
tals, therefore, in committing language to writing 
expressed vowels in those syllables only where the 
vowel-sourid, whether through length or accent^ 
was more . partfcnlarly marked by the voice i 
leaving if in others to be' supplied by the readerV 
knowlege of the word. Thi» ift all the eiastem 
dialects, ahti^nt and modern; we find ftymberless 
woi'ds, and sonofe of many syllables, jvyi^out ar 
ifingle vO\'^^ei written. If seems, however, to h^ 
admitted that three of the Arabic letters^ wefe 
drigirially Vowels^;! and there remains, apparent- 

: ly, ample proof that at least the three correspond* 



mg 
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^ Among many proofs that some of the Arabic letters* 
#ere originally trqe vowels, the older Persic writings in th^* 
itraWc cbWactefi appear* strong ; fordii them, we are told, 

every 
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ing Hebrew letters were also voweb^. Rifc 
neither in the Arabic nor l^ersiati (which wouM 
appear to us more extraordinary if tiie same abuse 
ivas not fainiliar, tho somewhat less gross and 
less frequent, ki our own language) is the fettei^^ 
written a guide to b^ relied upon fof the vowel to 
be pronounced. Henee it seems to have beeri 
ihat, in all the oriental languages, those fetters' 
have ceased to support their reputation of vowels^ 
and heiice the coiftparatively niodem resK)urce of 
points, which, without removing the vowel-letters' 
from their orthographical station, iiitirely supei'sedcf 
ihem in the office of directing the voice^^ 

i havd 

fevery Syllable had iU vowel (i). 'the ptronnn^ation oHBef 
Persic is more delicate, and it^ fortn more perfect than those' 
of the western Asiatic tongues, and iti both U approarhe^ 
nearer to the Greek. 

^^ Quas veteres Hebraei Matres Lectionfs voci^unt (a).- 
If any letter of the Hebrew alphabet was a vowel, h would 
be such r and we have the express testimony of Josephud to 
three more: mn^ TaS^raf ^ nr* pcfmflat T«<wr«p.(3). The 
Arabic letters also, Alif, Waw^ Ya, corresponding to the 
Hebrew which we call Alef, Vau or Waw, Jod, the Matres 
(^ectiiotiis, if they ar^ not vowels, are nothing; for it i^ com- 
paratively seldom that Waw and Ya are sounded like our 
V and j consonants. Beside these, the letters Ain and He, cor- 
responding to the Hebrew letters of the same liames,- are, one. 
always^ the other sometimes, voW^ls. But these five vowel- 
letters are very irregularly ap(jlie3 to the expression 6f vowel- 
iounds; ory^to speak familiarly to English. ears, wo^ds in ^e 
Arabic con^ually, and in the Persian oftei), are not to bcf, 
pronounced as they are spelt, but in a manner v^idely different/ 
Moreover, tho there are five letters in. the Arabic alphabet 
teally vowels^ yet oiily three vowel-sounds can he discri- 
tninated by them ; for the letters Ain and He seem to havd 
DO vowel-powers that ar#' not also possessed by other letters. 

♦jit seems to be how decided, among the learned, that thef 
towel-points of the Arabs and Persians 'were unknown til! 

aftei 

(1) See Iticha^dson'9 Dissertation on Eastern La'ngnages, p. 236. of 
Id edit.' ' p ■ 

Ifl) Mftscl. Gran. Uth, q: 1 Nuitfb. IS. (3) De Bell Jud. 1. 6. c.l9u 
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i haw b^6n induced to enter th6 moire minutely, 
t fear tediously for sotne readers^ into this detail, 
because we seem hence to acquire considerable 
light on son^ circun^stances, otherwise unaccount- 
able, in so cui'ious and interesting a part of the 
history of mankind as the history of Grecian 
litterature. The lowest date assigned to the Newton'* 
Iwrrival of Cadmus in Greece! is one. thousand and log^^T ^^ 
forty-fiv^e years b^ore Christ Homer florished 
tiot less than two hundred years after him. It haa 
been doubted whether Homer could write or read j 
and the arguments adduced for the negative, .in 

Mr. Wood's 

after the age of Mabometj and that the tiebrew points wer^ 
iinitated froiil them. The idea of using points to represent 
Tow^s. appears to have been suggested by the Greek marks 
of accent. For when the Greek, through th<j Macedonian 
conquests, and still more through the P.oman, became a 
iiniversal language, marks, invented :^nd first used in the 
Alfcxandrine school, came into general use to direct all nations 
to the proper accentuation. In our own language, and in the 
Italian and Spanish, the useful practice has been followed, and 
indeed is now deemed indispensable, in grammars and dic- 
tionaries. But when the Arabic, by the conquests of th^ 
Califs, became scarcely less extended than the Greek had 
been ; and its men of learning, in the leisui e of peace, and 
under th6 patronage of munificent princes, applied themselves 
diligently to the study of Grecian Iitterature,theinc0nveniencie9 
of their own orlbograjihy would, particularly upon comparison^ 
appear glaring. To remedy, therefore^ the utter discord 
between their vowel-letters written, wofl vowel-sounds pro^ 
nounced, and to remove the uncertainty of those syllables 
where custom had established that ' no vowel should b^ 
written, they took the Grecian marks of accent and aspira- 
tion^ and, with some alterations and additions, applied them 
tdrepresent the Sound of vowels^ and to supply other defects 
pf their establiihed orthography. Ihus the French use thg 
Greek marks of accent to discriminate the diffeient soundfe o( 
the letter e^'and to point out the omission of an or thogra*^ 
phical *. Still, however, the new marks for vowels being 
only three, are very unequal to their purpose ; and they have 
moreover never obtained general use either in Arabic of 
Persian writings 
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Mr. Wood'« Essay on the Original Genius^ of 
Homer, seem scarcely controvertible. The earliesi 
yiitt. Nat. Grecian |)rcf5e*writefs known to the eoitientsr ^em* 
J. 5. c. «9. St selves, wef e Ph^ecy^des of Syrus, and Cadmus o^ 
j«^p7..^ MiletQs ; mentioned by Pliny to have lived during 
cont.Apwn. ^^ j^jgjj ^f Cynig feing of Pcrsla, and at least 

itiAbo, two hundred md fifty years after Homer. No 
Greciim state bad its laws^ put in writing till about 
the same period, when Draco was archon at 
Athens, and Zaleucus lawgiver of the Epizejrfiyrian 

Herodot. Locrianis'^'. The earliest Grecian proseywriteri 

I. 2. c. 143. 

I5.C.125 et whose wofks h^td any considerable reputation wiA 
suabv, posterity, Were HecatoeaS 6f Miletu^, and Phere- 
^ic\i^^' cydes of Athens, who ivete at)Out half a! century 

t^d°Xit la^^^'* The iiitervai, therefore, between the first 
6ih. 1. 1. introduction of letters, and any familiar use of 
them was, by the most moderate computation^ 
between four and five hundred* years. 

Extraordinai^ as thi^ very slow progress of so 
highly useful atf art/ among so ingenious ^nd s6 
informed a people, may on first view appear, cir- 
tufnsta\iCes are knowtr T^hich rMy amply account 
for it. The want of convenient and cheap ma- 
terials for waiting might almost alone suffice.' 
The practice of the art was necessarily confined 
^ithirt very narrow limits, while, instead? of the 

pen 

^ If any should be inclined to suppose that What Plato^ 
sayS'O^ the laws of Minos king ^f Creie (1) bein^ ingraved' 
on brazen tablets, for the use of his itinerant chief justice 
Talus,' w«as meapt to b^ seriously taken, as reported ob' 
historical authoritj^ (of ,w^ich it does not, however, Ijear the 
least appearance) stiu the test^qnies of Josephus and Strabo.' 
ko nearly concurring, s^hoiild be decisive fiir the rest Or 
Greece. 

(I) Plat. Minot, p. 320. 1. 1.- 
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pen flowing on that cheap, commodious, and last- 
ing material, paper, the graver was to be employed 
on plates of brass, or the chisel on blocks of 
iftarble. But to. this must be added the consi- ' 
deration that the oriental characters, when first ' 
introduced into .Greece, would, not be readily 
applicable to Grecian speech. The oriental 
dialects appear always to have had, as they still 
have, harsh sounds, unutterable by the Greeks*', 
and characters to express them, of course useless 
to the Greeks, while 'Grecian speech had Sounds 
not to be expressed by any oriental character**. 

The 

^ Quas aures nostrae penitus reformidant, as it is obs^ierved 
by Jerom (I), and Grecian ears were slill more fastidious than 
tbe Roman. Even Josephus,. tbo himself a Jew^ ^<j[ ^^fiJbkul . 
for the honor of Jiis nation, confesses that he dared not 
attempt to express the harshness of Hebrew names in Greek ' 
writing. , - : 

*** Analogous circumstance^, if we onlj^look to th^ nation? 
immediately surrounding us, are within out feady observation. 
We have no characters to express the aotiucll of' the French 
J, or U, or final j^; nor is the pronuntiation of the two , 
latter eciSily acquired, unless in early years, by either an English 
or an Italian voice. The Spanish gutturals. G, J, X, are equally i 
strange to us. Of the whole utterance of the Dutch and 
German languages, tho so nearly related to our own, we may 
say with Jerjom, Aures nostrae penitus reformidant. On the 
other hand, our vowel I is peculiar to ourselves ; our sound of 
CH, familiar to the Spaniards and Italians, is unutterable to 
the French; and our two, sounds of TH^ familiar to the 
Greeks at the farther corner of Europe, who express them by 
their $ and ^, is unknown, and scarcely to be pronounced, 
by any other European people. If then England was at this 
day without letters, and an alphabet was acquired from die 
French, ©ur nearest neighbors, from whom a large proportion 
of our language has been borrowed, it would not be the 
business of a moment to apply that alphabet to our purpose. 
How should we express our TH, our CH, our /, and J, and 
•ur diphthong OUf While hesitating about these, we should 

find 
(1) Hieronym. de Lo«U Hebraicii, toce Ramsssts* 

V0L.L L 
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Herodot. 
L 5. c. 59* 
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The inveiition, therefore, of new letten?, or ^ least 
the mvention of a new apfdication of the oW, 
ii^ould be indispensable : woij^s which, if quickly 
completed, irould still be long in gaining the ne- 
cessary authority. of popular use, in a hal£-polished 
na.tion, wanting, commodious n^t^rials, and di- 
vided into independent states unnumbered. Nor 
dp th^se circumstances rest upon surmiz^e. We 
haye a plain account of them in Herodotus, which 
l^ars in itself eveiy appearance of beiiig well- 
founded ; and, assisted by what we know of 
oriental orthography, and what we l^ara from 
a^tient Greek inscriptions on marbles yet existing, 
becomes in every part intelligible, and almost cir- 
cumstantial. The Cadmeians, that author says, 
at first used Letters exactly after the Phenician 
manner. But in process of time, theb language, 
receiving alterations, they changed also the power 
of some of their letters. Examples, of Cadmeian 
letters, thus accommodated to Grecian speech, 
were remaining in the historian's time : who 
affirms that he saw them on some tripods in the 
temple of Apollo Ismenius at Thebes, the inscrip- 
tions on which he has transmitted to us. In this 
state letters passed, he continues, to the Ionian , 
Greeks of Attica, and other neighboring provinces. 
By these some farther alterations were made; 
but the letters, he says, were still called Phenician. 
The {)rincipal additions, which the melodious, 

sounds , 

jRnd the French U superfluous ; we have no such sound in 
cur language; and, puzzled by their nasal utterance of th«., 
final M and N^ so strange and so disagreeable to an English 
ear, we sh9uld be at a loss to assiga to thq^ ch^acters their 
proper office* 


m. 
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joiuids and accurate harmony of the Greet Ian* sect, 
guage required, were to the vowels. No syllable 
was suffered to be without its vowel written. Yet 
all the nice discriminations of vowel-sounds in the 
voice, even of those essential to the harmony of 
the language, were not at last expressed by written 
characters ; tiio in the end, instead of three dis- 
^criminating vowel-letters, probably received from 
Jihe East, the Greeks used seven vowel-letters of 
different powers^ besidfe many combinations of 
vowels, called diphthongs ; which, whatever com- 
position of sound m^y be supposed in them, were 
so far simple sounds that eslch could contribute to 
the formation of but a single syllable. From the 
jGhreek was derived the Latin orthography, and 
thence that of all western Europe ; among which 
the English, being the most irregular and im- 
perfect, approaches nearest in character to the 

oriental/*. 

But 

'■ The yowels of the earliest Greek alphabel have been 
supposed only four, A, E, I, O, tho t is said to be found 
anoong the oldest extant inscriptions. The gradual additions 
have been traced in inscriptions, and their history has been 
.confirmed from passages of Greek and Roman authors ( i ). 
The invention or introduction of particular 'letters by Pala- 
xnedes, Simonides, and others, to whom it has been attributed*/. 
is not ascertained on any authority (2). The vowels of the 
antient Etruscan alphabet were only four. A, E, 1, U (3). 
But the Greek O, and the Etruscan U, like the Hebrew 1 
in the time of Jerom, and the Arabic and Persian ^ at this 
day, were originally used both for the simple sound of O, 
and for that which was afterward distinguished by the diph^- 
thong OY ; which had probably also a simple sound only, 

as 

(1) Sec Shiirkford*s CoiMiexion, b. 4. 

(2) MoDtfiaucon. Palseograph. GrsBC 1. 9. c. 1. 

(3) Cor. Mua. EUusc. Frolegom. p. 48. & t. 2. p. 405. 
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CHAP. , But during the centuries while the Grecian 
Vi^v^ alphabet was liius receiving its form, ^soine very- 
remarkable changed took place also in the method 
of writing ; partly perhaps in consequence of the 
delay in estab&biilg tt^ ai^habet, and itself no 
doubt a hindrance to the progress of letters among 
Astieon the the Grecian people. It seems not questionable 
Pro^"cM of that, on the first introduction of letters into Greece 
Wnting, ^j^^ oriental manner of arranging them obtained, 
irom the ri^t toward the left. Afterward the 
practice arose of forming the lines alternately 
, from right to left, and from left to right ; and then 
it became customary to begin from the left, and 
return in the second line. to the left again* At 

length, 

ss it has now in tlie modern Greek, like the French ou, the 
English oOf and the Italian u. Hence also it appears pro- 
bable, that the Greek termination <k and the Latin us had 
nearly the same enuntiation; and hence perhaps, rather than 
from any intended preference of the Latin ablative, the 
Italians, in dropping the «, have been led to substitute o for 
the Latiii u. If the orthography of bur own language was 
not almost too irregular for example, We might produce n^any 
words in which o has the sound of ii ; but it deserves observa- 
tion, th,at otir usual short sound of u, which is peculiar to our- 
selves, resembles so nearly the Italian short sound of o, that 
the Italians, and also the French, use the letter o to express it. 
^ llie Greek v we know for certain to have had a very different 
sound from the Latin », the long sound of which was in Greek 
represented by the diphthong ov, and the short by the 
vowel 0. The modern Greeks also represent by their diph- 
thong ov, the Italian vowel ?i,and our oo. The modem Greek t^, 
the Italian u^ the French u, and the English u^ have all 
different powers. What pi^cisely was the power of the 
antient Greek v we cannot certainly know: but strong 
national partiality only, and determined habit, could lead to 
the imagination cherished by some French critics, to whom 
otherwise Grecian litterature has high obligation, that it w'a^ 
a sound so unpleasant, produced by a position of the lips so 
ungraceful; as the French »» 
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length, about the time of the Persian itivasiony sect. 
several centuries after Cadmus, this alternate ar- 


rangement was finally disused, and the Greeks 
wrote only from the left toward the right In this 
practice they have been followed by all the Euro- 
pean nations, while the orientals still hold the 
original method of arran^ng their x^haracters from 
the right toward the left. ' ' 

After the general excellence of the Greek Ian- 
guage, the perfection which its Poetry attained, 
at an era beyond almost all memorials, except 
"whot that poetry itself has preserved, becomes an 
object of high curiosity. In vain, however, would 
we inquire for the origin of that verse which, tho 
means no longer exist for learning to express its 
proper harmony, still, by a charm almost magical, 
pleases universally. But it was thfe ignorance of 
letters that gave poetry its consequence in the 
early ages. To assist memory was perhaps the 
original purpose for which verse was invented : 
certainly it was among its most important uses. 
. How necessary even such preclusions c^ssistance 
was, and how totally the surer help of letters was 
wanting, we may judge from the difficulty which 
Homer ascribes to the ^xact recital of a catalogue mad. 
of names. . Hence Memory was deified : hence J^f^j 


V.4S4. 


Hesiod. 


the Muses were called her immediate offspring, ^t'^.^^ 
For this also, among other causes, poetry Ims in 
all countries preceded regular prose composition. 
Laws were, among the early Greeks, always pro- 
mulgated in verse, and often publicly sung; a 
practice which remained, in some places, long 

L 3 after 
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CHAF. after letters were become common** : morality 
was taught, histcnry was delivered in verse : law- 
givers, philosophers, historians, all wbo wowW 
apply their experience or their gemus to the in-' 
struction or amusement of others, were necessarily 
poets. The charact^ of poet was therefore 9 
character of dignity : an opinion even of sacred-» 
ness became attached to it : a poetical genius was 
esteeojled an eflfiw:t of divine inspiration, and a 
Pfiark of divine favor*' : and the poet, who more* 
over carried with him instruction and entertain-« 
ment no way to be obtained without him, was a 
privileged peraop, injoying, by a kind of ftt^acrip-» 
tion, the rights of univ^sal hospitality. These 
CNTcumstances would contribute to improve and 
to fix the language. But sjmilar circumstance^ 
i^ave been common in other nations about the 
saipe perio4^ of progress in art and science, with-, 
out producing a language comparable to the 
Greek ^^ 

sect. 19. art. 28. Strabo informs us (1) that even in his time, 
VofAM^^ Lawsivger was the tUl« of a principal magis^att 
at Mazaca in Cappadocia, where th^ <;Q€i« of the Siciliai^ 
Jegislator Charondas was the established law. 

says the bard Phemius. Odyss. 1. 22. v. 34S. 

*♦ According to all traditions, it was before Homer's time 
that letters were commuaicated from Phenicia to Greece } 
yet^ upon the supposition that their use was familiarly knpvm^ 
to him, it would be extremely difficult to account for the 
importance which he attributes to memory, and his total 
silence about so invaluable an assistant to it. The pre-v 
sumption that Homer wrote, or that his poems were written 
for him under his direction, is supported, meerly by the argu« 
ment of necessity, the imagined impossibility that worlds like 

til 
(1) b. 1«. p. 539. 


m.. 


Thte character of tiie Language of a people sect. 
Inust always considerably influetice the character 
of their Music. Among the Greeks, Music had 
evidehtly a rfeadihess and intimacy of connection 
with verse, which no ihodem European language 
khbwS, and which therefore we now in vain would 
dcriitiilize. What indeed the'mui^ic itself of the 
antients ever was, we have little meahs of judging, 
as tibne of it ha3 been tt-ansthltted intelligible 
to us ; but that the very early Grecian music had 

extraofdinary 

hid coiild be composed amid the helpless ignorance of a people 
witik>at letters, or that tbey could be preserved, even sup-^ 
posing them so composed. Dr. Johnson, whose dajs were 
passed in a closet, who knew nothing but by the instrumen- 
tality of letters, an^ could conununicate bis knowlege only 
by his pen and ink, had fall faith in that impossibility, and 
soverein contempt for such a people. But Plato^ who had 
bden accnstomed to constant and extensive communication 
among men, in an age when letter^ were well known^ but tht 
common use of them still recent, and who had hiitiself learnt 
the philosophy of Socrates without their assistance, certainly 
thought very differently on the subject ( 1) ; and I am much 
more disposed, in regard to^ such a. matter, to, defer to the 
authority of Plato than of Dr. Johnson. 

With regard to the y^i4^*mr» which the poet tells us were 
sent by Bellerophoa, from Corinth into Lycia, supposing Mr* 
Wood wrong ia holding it to have been a picture rather than 
a letter, and that it was dready usual in Homer's age Ul 
write on tablets of board jcovered with wax, which we know 
vras the way iu which the Greeks managed epistolary coir* 
respondence some centuries after him, it would still remain 
to be shown how volumes like the Iliad and Odyssee cofxld 
be preserved in writing. For myself, I will own that I believe 
Mr. Wood right in his explanation of the ypv/A/Aara. It is 
oot a subject on which I would inla^rge here, yet I -will not 
quit it without noticing a deficiency in our later dictionaries ; 
the word yfiiAi/M is used for a picture, by Plato (2), and by 
Theocritus (3), and possibly by other writers, and this sense 
«f the word h^s been noticed by Scapula^ yet has escaped 
both Schrevelius and Hederic. 

(1) See JPlato's Phasdrat, p. tt5, v. 3. (3) Dc Eepub, 1. 5. p. 4r|. 
(3) Idyll. %5. T. 81. 

^4 
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extraordhiary merit, we have Plato's testimony in 
very remarkable words *' ; and Aristotle, generplly 
enough disposed to differ from his master, upon 
this subject coincides in judgement with him^^ 
iiiafl. In Homer's time we find both stringed and wind. 

I. 10. V.13,', /. M. r^ -rw 1_ 

1.18.T.495. mstruments familiar ^^. Poetry seems to nave 
' * been always sung, and the accompaniment of an 
instrument to have been esteemed essential^'. 
Farther of the music of Homer's age w<b can only 
judge from analogy. Probably it wa3 very inar- 
tificial. But it appears a solecism to suppose that 
those elegant perceptions and nice organs, which 
gave form to the most harmonious language ever 
spoken among men, and guided invention to the 
structure of that verse which, even under the 
gross disguise of modem pronuntiation, is still 
universally charming, could have produced ot 
could have tolerated a vicious or inelegant style 
of niusic, Extreme simplicity in music is perf^Uy 
consistent with elegance, and the most affecting 
music generally is most simple. 

Considering the imperfection of civil govern- 
ment, and the consequent insecurity of property, 
greater advances had already, in Homer's age, 
lieen made in many Arts conducing to convenience 

and 

" See note 38. sect. 4.' chap. 1. of this History. 

— Aristot, Polit. 1.4. 

5^ The striags were, like those now used, of the guts of 
, sheep twisted, as we are informed by Homer in the Odyssee, 
1. 21. V. 408. 

*' Thus it seems also to have been with our rude Anglo* 

Saxon ancestors; for the great Alfred, as it is remarked by 

bishop Percy in his Essay on the Minstrels, translates 

Cantare by the words * be harpan singan,' to sing to the harp ; 

^ as if there was no singing without an instrument. 


^ 


* 
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«id elegance of liring, than might have been sect. 
expected. Agriculture,' in various branches, \^\r^y 
appears to have been carried on with great regu- 
larity. It is remarked by Cicero that Hesiod, ^ ^"^s- 
in his poem on husbandry^ makes no mention of 
mftnure : but Homer expressly speaks of dungbg oa jsa. 

ij'n /•!• • • 1.17. ▼•299. 

iand; as well as 01 plowmg, sowing, reaping com 
and mowing grass. The culture of the vine also 
was well understood, and the making of wine 
carried through the different processes with much 
attention and knowlege. This is evident from 
various circumstances mentioned by Homer, and odjss. 1. 1. 
particularly from the age to which wines were i.'9. v." 205. 
kept ; Nestor produced some, at a sacrifice, eleven Odyas. 
years old. Oil from the olive was in use : but * ^' ^^' 
the culture of the tree appears not to have been 
extensive. In Alcinoiis's garden the vineyard is odjss. 
a principal feature by itself; but the olive is only " * ""' 
found in the orchard, with the apple, the pear, 
the pomgranate, and the iig^^. Pasturage, has 

generally 

'^ Tho the iflterpreteris of the Greek and Latin languages 
iSnd in nothing more frequent and more inauperable difficulties 
than in the names of plants, yet the fruits mentioned by 
Homer, as the produce of Alcinoiis's garden, seem certainly 
to have been those ^hich we know by the names of Apple, 
Pear, Pomgranate, and Fig. Cousin Despreaux, in his 
History of Greece, has interpreted M»iXf«* to signify Oranges : 
but the Orange, with many other of the more delicate fruits 
of Asia, was, evidently enough, unknown, or at least unpro- 
duced, in Greece, for ages after Homer. The Apple is still 
common there, and still called M^Xor; and all the other 
ordinary fruits preserve their antient names : Z^x^ is still a 
Fig, 'E>Mta an Olive, Keir»909 a Chesnut; and, with very little 
alteration of the old words, *Po^ and Polf^ a Pomgranate, 
Avi^ a Pear, Zrafv}^ a Grape, 'a^v^Xi a Vine, K^a^i a 
Cherry, nivfvt a Melon ; bat an Orange is No^arr^i. When 
(be Orange became known to the antient Greeks and Romans, 

it 
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€HAP. 'genemlfy preceded tilictge, and herds isuid floctfe 

v^^/^ constituted the pritieipid mhes of Homer's time* 

Oattie, in the scarcity, or perhaps non-exiSttiiiCb 

of coin, were the most Usual mfea^Urte of the valufe 

of commodities. The golden armor of Glauciis^ 

Iliad. we are told, i;ras worth a hundred oxen : thfe 

1.6.V.236. jj,^^ Qj^pp ^f DiMied nine: tiie tripod, thfe 

1.2S.T.70J: first prize for wrestling at the fuheral of Patroeliis, 
was valued at twelve oxen ; the female slate, Uife 
second prize, at four. Wheft EiiiiiaeUs, in thfe 
Odyssee, would conrey itn idea tf the Opuknce 
of Ulysses, he tells neither of the eittent of his 
lands, nor the quantity Of Ins itiov^abfes, birt di 
his herds and flocks only. But commerce see^ 
to have beeti carried on intii^ely by exchange. lA 
^ Iliad we have a description of a supply of wine 
brought by sea to the Grecian catmp, where it ft 
bought by some, says the poet, wrth brass, bjf 
softie wtth iron, by seme with hides, hy Some "StiA 
€»etre, by some with slaves. 

The art of Masonry appears to have been 
not mean in Homer's time. The opulent had 
houses. of stone,^ Homer calls it polished ston^ 
perhaps meaning only scjuared and weH-wroUght 
stone, with numeious and spacious s^^artments 
for state as well as for cmiveni^ce ; and it was 
with no smaU state: that they were waited upon 

itt 

it tvas^ like the Peaefa, Apricot^ and otbers^ called indeed 
yL%hms Msdum, but with a distinguishing epithet derived from 
the country whence it was imported, MqAof'Mii^iitov, or soine^ 
times, from its rich color, M^Xor ^ofavK 

M. Baithelemi (quoting for' authority ^Aflt^hon as cited hj 
Atfaenseus, b. 3* c. 7. p. S4.) says that the citron was ioi- 
ported from Persia into Greece a little after the PelopofioeBkUi 
max. Anacharsis, c. fy^ 


Odyss. 

J. 10.V. f 11. 
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in them hj ntunerous attendants, A late ingeni^ ^7^^*^* 
qua and learned author iias remarked that bathing. 


in. 


always a fevorite article of eastern luxury, was aLr/oa 
in Homer's time carried to a high pitch of con- of a^'"" 
lenience, and even of el^ance ; and that it de- Awtienti. 
cHned alter him, and remained in a ruder Mate 
till it was restored, some centuries after, by Hippo- 
crates, fer medicinal purposes. It is indeed pro«> 
bable that luxury and arts declined generally after 
Homer^s age, and from more than one cause* 
Rmt the present, howevel^, it may suffice to observe, 
that when Greece raised those sumptuous public 
builditigs wbidb, for elegance of taste and excels 
lenc^ (^ wdrkmansblp, 1^6 most infaraied and 
refined of other nations have ever since studied 
and nev^ yet equalled, the private dwellings 
appear to have been scarcely in anything superior 
1)0 those of Jfonaier^s time. 

Neverthifeleas Hom«r, as we have already re- 
marked, claims nothing of that superiiority in art 
or science for his fellowcouirtrymen which tliej 
afterward so justly made their boast On tlie 
contrary, be aikcribes to Phenkia preeminence h» niad. 
tjhe arte, and to Egypt in riches and populati<»i* i*. 9.'y!38u 
Ornamental wovks in metals, ia ivoryv ia wool, 
w© ind were not uncommon in Greece in his 
time : the aat of giWing silver, op perhaps rather 
of plating silver with gold, was already known ; 1. «5.t. \S9. 
and the same art of dying crimson, which became 
ao^ highly esteemed in the times of luxury and 
r^efioement among both Greeks and Romans, 
appears to hgive had its origin before Homer ^» 

^'^ The expression u\*w9/^v^ci (Odyss. 1, 6. v« 53.) seems 
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We have in the Odyssee the following fist of 
presents to a lady: * A tunic, large, beautiful, 
' variegated; twelve golden hooks were on it, 
^ nicely fitted to well- bent eyes; a golden neck- 

* lace of elegant workmanship, set with amber, 
' aiid highly splendid ; a pair of three-drop ear- 

* rings exquisitely brilliant:' another ornament 
for the neck is added, for which we want a name* 
It rather appears, however, that these- admired 
works of art were not the produce of Greece^ 
In another place Homer describes a merchant 
offering to sale a golden necklace set with amber; 
but that merchant was a Phenician : a silver bowl 
is described excelling all that ever was seen; 
\ for,' adds the poet, ' Sidonian artists made it, 
^ ^ and Phenicians brought it over the sea ;' and 
when Hecuba was particularly anxious to make 
an acceptable offering to Minerva, she selected a 
veil from her store of the works of- Sidonian 
women. It seems indeed to have been a r^^ular 

i.i;.T.289. part of the Phenician commerce to send toys for 
ventures to the Grecian ports ^'. handicraft arts 
' were not yet become trades in Greece; even 
princes exercising them for themselves. Ulysses, 
not only in his distress was, a skilful boatbuilder, 
but in the height of opulence md.de his own bed- 
stead, adorning it with gold, silver, and ivory. 

Commerce, in th6 Homeric age, appears to 
have been principally in the hands of the Pheni- 
cians. The carrying trade of th^ Medit^nttnean 

was 
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iras early tiieu*s> and Sidon was the goeat seat of sect. 
mamifieu^ttire. Hie Greeks were not M*ithout v^v-^/ 
traffic carried on by sea among tiiemselyes ; but 
the profession of merchimt had evidently not in 
Homer's time that honorable estimation which 
yet, according to Plutarch, it acquired at an early Piuurtiw 
period in Greece. While it was thought not un- hut. "^ 
becoimng a prince to be a carpenter tojsupply his l sf^ri. & 
own wants or luxuries, to be a merchant for gain juuc'^d^^^ 
was held but as a mean employment: a pirate was ^ic.5. 
a more reacted chfOBCter. 

Hie Art of Wah is among the arts of neces- 
sity, which all people, the rudest equally and the 
most polished, nuist cultivate, or ruin will follow 
the n^ect The circumstances of Greece we;*e 
in some respects peculiarly £etvoraUe to the im- 
provement of tltts art Divided into little states, 
tiie capital of each, with the greater part of the 
territory, generally within a day's march of several 
nek^boring stales, which might be enemies, and 
seldom were thoroughly to be trusted as friends, 
while from the estabiishinent of slavery arose 
everywhere peipetual danger of a domestic foe, 
it was of peculiio: necessity both for every indi- 
vidual to be a soldier, and for the community to 
pay uiiMtmitled attention to military affairs. Ac- 
ccatdin^y we find that, so early as Homer's time, 
the Greeks had imjuroved considerably upon that 
tumultuary warfure alone known to many barba^ 
rous nations, who yet harve prided themsdves in 
the practice of war for successive centuries. Se- 
veral terms used by the poet, together with his 
descripti909 of marches, indicate tiiat orders of 

J3 battle 
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battle ymve in his time regalariy £[»riMd in rsad» 
and files. Steddiness in the soldier,, that founda^ 
tion of all those powers which distinguish mi army 
from a mob, and which to this day forms the 
h^est praise of the best troops, we fiiKl in ^eat 
pi^ctbn in the I^d ' The Grecian phalarngtes/ 
says the poet, * ioiarched in dose order, tlae 
' kaders directing eadi hisown bancl* The rest 
^ were mdte : insomuch that yWL would say in so 
' great a multitude there was no voke. Such 
' was the silence with A^ich they respeetfiiily 
^ washed for tiie word of command from their 
♦ officers/ 

Considering the deficiency of iron, the Or^cteoi 
troops appear to have been very well armed, botii 
for offence and defence. Their defiensive armor 
consiMed of a helmet, a breastplate, and gr^iresi 
all of brasS) and a shield, commonly of bull's hkle, 
but often streogithened with brai^* The breast* 
plate appears to have met the belt, which was a 
considerable defence to the belly and groin : and 
mth an appendant skirt guarded also the thighs. 
All together covered the forepart of the soldier 
from the throat to the ancle j and the shield was 
a superadded protection for every part The 
bulk of the Grecian troops were infantry tim 
heavily armed, and formed in dose order, many, 
ranks deep. Any body, formed in ranks and 
files, dose and deep, without regard to a spec^ 
numb^ of eathar ranks or files, was generally 
termed a phalanx^*. But the Locrians, under 

Oi'lean 


6ft 


- ^ 

Homer applies the term equally to the Trojan as to tbt 
ian troops. Iliad. 1. 4. V.;332. and 1. 6. v. 83. 


^rfecian troops 


Oileaa Ajaac, were all li^t-aitoed ; bows wope; s rot. 
t^ir principal wieapons, wd tbey never ingc^^ s^^^-^^^ 
ip close fight ^\ 

Biding on horseback was, yet little pcacstaaed;: ih«'1* 
tbo it appears to have beea net imfaiown^. 
Some centuries, however, passed before it waS' 
generally; applied in Greece to military purposes^ 
the mountainous ru^edness of the. country pre- 
ventiiiig apy extensive use of cavalry^ excqit; 
Mdong the Thessalians, whose tefritc»*y was a^ 
large plain. But in the Hom^ie armies no chief 
was without his chario$> drawn genorally by two, 
somc^Bo^ by three horses ; and these chariots of > 
war make a prmcipal figure in Homer'is battles. 
Nestof^ forming the army for action, composor^ 
the first line, of chariots only. In the second > he 
places that part of the infantry in which he haS' 
least confidence ; a^d then forms a third line, or 
rf^rve, of the most approved troops. It seems 
eiLtraordinary that chariots should haye been so 

extensively 

•^ Homer has been evidently far more conversant in 
military matters than Ilesiod. Yet -there might be men of 
Locris to whom the, epithet ^X'f^^TU^^ which Hesiod gives 
to the Locrians of Amphitryon's army (1), would be properly 
apoliedw 

^^ No person of Agamemnon's time is mentioned by 
Homer as riding on horseback, except Diomed, when, with 
Ulysses, he made prize of the horses of Rhesus (2). A simile 
iivthe 15th book of the Iliad (3) has been supposed to prove 
that horsemanship was greatly improved in the poet's age. 
It- should however be observed that, in the former instance, 
riding is mentioned familiarly, and not at all as a new or 
extraordinary device ; and that, on the contrary, in the latter, 
ai{exhibition of skill is spoken of, which akracted the attention 
and excited the admiration of all the people of a large city. 

it) SqvlU gcijccrv. 115- . (2> HM. I lOrt. 51J. (S) v. «7ft. 
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extensively used in war as we find they were In 
the eariy ages. In the wide plains of Asia indeed 
we may account for their introduction, as we may 
^ve ti^m credit for utility : but how they should 
become so general among the inhabitants, of rocky, 
mountainous Ghreece ; how the distant Britoni* 
should arrive at that surprizing perfection in the 
use of them, which we find they possessed when 
the Roman legions first invaded this iland, espe-' 
cially as tlie same mode of fighting was little, if at' 
all practii^ed among the Gauls and Germans, is 
less obvious to conjecture ^^. There is however a' 
passage in Herodotus, which furnii^es at least 
some degree of solution for the difficulty. The 
country north of the Danube, he says, abounded 
with horses, very small, but swift and hardy. 
Unable to carry men, they were commonly used 
in chariots, and thus made highly serviceable. 
In the early ages probably, through deficiency of 
pasture at some seasons of the year, horses would 
not generally attain any considerable size in 
Greece or in Bi'itain j and the Asiatic practice of 
using chariots in war, if through the Phenician 
commerce, or any other means, once communi- 
cated, might thus readfly obtain, even in our 
distant iland. Caesar's praise of the British chariot 
forces, ' that they possessed at the same time the 

* celerity 

*' Arrian (i) says, that the Gauls and Germans did not 
nse chariots in war. Strabo says, that some .tribes of the 
Gaul's did uge them. But Caesar's omission of all mention of ' 
the practice among those nations is ample proof that, if it 
obtained at all, it was not extensive. 

(1) Tact. p. $«. ^4 Am8t«l. & Lipa, 175«. 
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\ Celerity of hofse, and the stability of foot,' is no 
^ vulgar praise ; ^0, to us at this day, it is not very 
clear, from his description, how such a method of 
fighting should earn it 

The combat of the chiefs, so repeatedly de- 
scribed by Homer, advancing to ingage singly in 
front of their line of battle, is apt to strike a 
modern reader with an appearance of absurdity 
perhaps much beyond the. reality. Before the use 
of fire-arms that practice was not uncommon 
when the art of war was at its greatest perfection. 
Gapsar himself gives, with evident satisfaction, a De Beiu 
very particular account of a remarkable advanced 1. 5. c 4J. 
combat m which, not. generals indeed, but two 
centurions of his army ingaged. The Grecian 
chiefs of the heroic age, like the knights of the 
times of chivalry, had armor probably very superior 
to that of the common soldiers ; ^nd this, with 
the additional c^vantage of superior skill, ac-r 
quired by assiduous practi(;e amid unbounded 
JeisiHre, w^ould make this skirmishing much less 
dangerous then on first consideration it may ap- 
pear. The efiects also to be expected from it 
yi&t not unimportant : for it w^as vf fy possible 
for a few men of superiqr strength, activity, and 
skill, superior also by the excellence of their de- 
fensive armwr, to create disorder in the close array 
df the enemy'^ phalanx. They threw their 
weighty javelins from a distance, while none dared 
advance to meet them but chiefs equally weH 
armed with themselves ; and from the soldiers in 
tire ranks they had little to fear, because, in that 
close order, the dart could not be thrown with 

Vol. L M any 
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CHAP, any advantage^. Occasionally indeed we SnS 
v^^/^ some person of inferior name advancing to throw 
his javelin at a chief occupied against some other, 
but retreating again imipediately into the ranks : 
a resource not disdained by the greatest heroes. 
HUd. 1. 14. when danger pressed. Hector himself having 
thrown his javelin ineffectually at Ajax, reth-es 
towards his phalanx, but is overtaken by a stone ^ 
of enormous weight, which brings him to tha 
ground. If from the death or wounds of chiefs, 
or slaughter in the foremost ranks of soldiers^ any 
confiision arose in the phalanx, the shock of the 
enemy's phalanx^ advancing in perfect order, must 
be irresistible^''. 

Another practice common in Hcwa^er's time ia 
by no means equally defensible, but oh the con- 
trary marks great barbarism ; that of stopping in 
the heat of action to strip the slain. Often thia 
paltry passion for possessing the spoil of tiie 
enemy superseded all bther, even the isiost im- 
portant 

^ The vast force with which the heroes of old are reported^ 
to have thrown their javeHns Jaas heen, I icnow with 8ome« 
ultnost an 4ncr<edibility ; but those who have seen the Arme- 
^ nian Philippo throw a stick (the man who communicated ta 

the Society for Incouragement of Arts the method of prepar-^ 
Ing Turkey leather) will know that Homer's descriptiovs 
require little if any allowance for poetical exaggeration, 
philippo had been a horse-soldier in the Per^n service. ' 

^ The expressions lloA^ttiw^, — U ^ «0ofi «r/JOfAa;t«»(i)^— iijt 
hr^^t>9 tU i&fof sx^i^'^^ (2), applied to the chiefs; and r^^ic 
Av^pSf, — yrvpyri&09 tcpfifort^ (3), applied to the phalaCix, znar1( 
clearly the difference of the two nH)des of ingagement. The 
' manner of a general ingagement in Homer's time may perhap* 
best be gathered from the 1 3th "book of th€ Iliad : that of thi 
eloae f ght of infantry, in particular, from the aetion under ibf^ 
direction of Ajax, .described in the 1 7th book. 

(1 ) Hind. L 15. V. 571. 573. (2) Iliad. 1 13. y. 165. k,l 14. r, 409^ 
(5) Iliad. L 15. V. 615. & ^18. 


{Ktftam and -most deeply interestmg^ objects of avc 
battle. The poet himself wits ^t unaware of the 
c}ang»7 aad inconv^iency of the practice,^;i|pd 
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seems evea to bare tiimed at a refornjatiqn of ittj '-S^!^ 
We find, indeed, in Homer's warfare, a remark- 
9Sai0 mixture' of babarism with regularity. Tba 
ibe art of forming aft army is pbakuix was known 
mA eommonly practi^d, yet the business of % 
gesiepal, in directing its operations^ was lost in th^ 
passion, or we may call it fashion, of the great 
ipen to signditize themselves by actsf of personal 
coi^a^ and ^ill in arms. Achilles and HectOTi, 
the &rst heroes of the Iliad, excel only in ^a 
character of fighting soldiers: as generals and i.is-v.io^. 
directors of the war, they are inferior to many. 
Indeed white the fate of battles depended so much 
<mthe skirmishiog of the chiefs, we cannot wonder 
that the prejudipe should obtain which set th^t 
%bk a^m, fe'rulgwr estimation, above the able^ 
head. But the poet obviously means to expose 
tbe absurdity and mischievous consequence of 
that prejudice, where he makes Hector, in a late u «2. ▼. 99. 
rq)entaiice^ p,cknowlege the superior abilities of 
Folydamas.* Yet Homer's own idea of the duties 
-of an officer, tho he certainly possessed very 
^jctensive and vary accurate knowlege both of th^ 
theory and practice of war of his own age, wa§ 
$tiU very imperfect Of all the leaders in the 
Iliad, unless we should except Ulysses and 
Hector, Agamemnon is represented as most 
indo wed with the qualifications of a general : and -i. 5. v. 5S8. 
yet, coming forward in the midst of a doubtful 1. u. r.m. 
battle, when we might expect th^ sUbl^ copweinder 

MS ' to 
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CHAP, to show himself, we find nothing more froto him 
•-^^y^ than exhortation to bold exertion. Merion, an 
\ni\i46. officer Yery high both in rank and estimatioB, 
happening to break his spear in action, immedi- 
ately quits his command to go to his tent and 
L4.T.*93. provide himself with another weapon. Nestor 
giving orders for an approaching battle, calls th« 
infantry ^ the prop of war ;' but his direction* 
are almost confined to the charioteers, and even ta 
them discretionary : and, u j)on the whole, to show 
the troops the way, more than to command them, 
seems to have been the business of the chiefs. 
Excepting indeed in the single circumstance of 
forming the army in order of battle, so far from 
the general, we scarcely ever discover even the 
officer amonor Homer's heroes. It is not till most 
of the principal Grecian leaders are disabled by^ 
wounds for the duty of soldiers, that at length 
they so faf take upon themselves that of officers 
as to endevor to restore order among their 
brokeuv phalanges : and even this is not done but 
• at the particular instigation of the god Neptune. 
ThjB introduction of a deity here may lead to 
suppose that the poet himself had ideas of the 
business of officers superior*- to the practice of hi& 
age. But after only general expressions con- 
cerning the attention paid to restore order and 
give efficacy to the phalanges^*, we find a detail 
of methods taken to make the nK)st of the parti- 
cute 

' ^ Twq y aif) fioffthSff ixio-fAiwrf ovri/MPoi mtf* 

Iliad. 1. 14. v. 379* 
At the same time, 
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ctilar Strength and skill of the ablest hidividuals, Sf ct. 
as if that were a matter of greater importance. - 
We might, however, yet more wonder at another 
deficiency in Homer's art of war, were it not still 
Universal throughout those rich and populous 
countries where mankind was first civilized. . Even 
tofiong the Turks, who, far as they have spred 
over the finest part of Europe, retain pertina- 
ciously every defect of their ancient Asiatic 
. customs, the easy and apparently obvious pre- 
caution of posting and rdieving sentries, so 
essential to the safety of armies, has never 
obtained. When, in the ill turn of the Grecian 
affairs, constant readiness for defence became 
more especially necessary, it is mentioned as an 
instance of soldiership in the active Diomed, 
that he slept on his arms without his tent : but no 
kind of watch was kept: all his men were at the 
same time asleep .ai*ound him : a^d the other 
leaders were yet less prepared against surprize. 
A guard, indeed, selected from the army, was set, 
.in the manner of a modern grand-guard or out- 
post : but, tho commanded ' by two officers hi^ 
both in rank and reputation, yet the commander- 
in-chief expresses his fear that, overcome with 
fatigue, the whole might fall asleep and totally 
forget their duty^. The Trojans, who at the 
8ami» time, after their success, slept on the field 
ctf battle, hfiul no guard appointed by autiiority, 
but depended wholly upon the interest which 
everyone had in preventing a surprize: ^They 

V exhorted 

•• - - - ^Aaxn^ %ft%ftiyxv TJiBttnat. — Iliad. 1. xo. v. gg, 

M3 
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* ^xliorted one another to be waUcbftd,' iays Wte 
poet Biit the allies aU dept; and fee sutjoHK 
i"io.V4«2. *® teason, ' For they had mo children or wive$ 
at hand.^ However, tho Homer docs not e»- 
pressly blame the defect, or propiae a ren^yj 
yet he gives, in the sarprize of RheOTS, «tB instance 
of the disasters to which armies are ^exposed by 
intermission of watching, tiiat mi^ admonish 
his fellowconntrymen to improve their practice. 
y, 471. The Greeks, and equally the Ttcgans and thek - 

• idlies, incamped with great regularity, and fortified, 
if in danger of an attack firom a superior enemy. 
Indeed Homer ascribes no superiority in tiie art; 
o£ war, -or even in personal courage, to Ws fenow*-' 
'countrymen. Even those inland Asiatics, after- 
ward so unwarhke "^^ are put by him opon a level 
with the bravest people. He gives the Mysians 
the character of persevering bravery^',; and the 
Lycians are included with the Tvc^ans and I>aiv 
damans under a very faonordbfe qptthet, winch 
bespeaks them approved good soldiers in ciofie 
fight^*. The tumultuous noke in the Trojan 
1.4* ▼. 437. army, mentioned in the same ipassage of'the Uiad 
where the praise of steddy silence is given to the 
Greeks, the poet himself expressly accounts for; 
tascribing it, not to any inferiority in di$ci^in^ 
but to the variety of languages spoken amdl^ the 
Trojan allies, which made the xlelivery of ord^Ti, 
and acting in concert, works of difficulty. T^nts, 

like 

"Ox^^i' as iEschylus contemptuously calls them. 

Pers. p. 127. ed. H. Steplu 
'* Ko^Tt^iJfAoi. Iliad. i. 14. V. 512. 

*• 'Ayx»/*»X'>'»'«^- Iliad. Las. ¥.425, &al. , 
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fike those now in use, seem to have been a late sect. 
invention. The antients, on desultory expeditions, 


and in marching through a country, slept wit^ nq 
shelter but their cloaks, as our light troops often 
carry none but a blanket. When they remaine4 "'*^* 
long on a spot they hutted. Achilles's tent or hut i 9. ▼.659.' 
was built of fir, a^d thached with reeds ; and it 
seems to have had several apartments* 

Navigation had been much practised, long 
before Homer, in small open vessels, nearly such 
as are ^ill common in the Mediterranean ; and 
the poet ^ves no hint of any late advancejnent 
of the art The seats, indeed, which nearly sur* 
rotmd Greece, are singularly adverse to improve- 
ments upon that vast scale which oceans require^ 
and which modem times have produced. Broken 
by innumerable headlands cuid ilands^ with coasts 
jQQOStly mountainous, and in some parts of extra- 
ordinary height, the Grecian seas are beyond 
others subject to sudden and violent storms. 
These united circumstances, which Jiave made 
the Greeks of all ages excellent boatmen, have 
contributed much to prevent them from beconiing 
seamen. The skill and experience of the pilot, 
in the modern sense of the term, are constantly 
wanted : the science of the navigator is of little 
avail: even the compass is comparatively useless 
in the JEgean* The Mediterranean vessels now, 
not excepting the French, which are mostly navi- 
gated by Mediterranean sailors, never keep the sea 
ther^but with a fair wind. The En^ish alon^ 
accustomed in all their surrounding waters^ to a 
bolder navigation, commonly venture in the 

M4 Ai;cfeipel3gj) 
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Archipelago to work to windward ^^ Sails were 
used in fair winds in Homer's time ; but the art 
of sailing was extremdy imperfect The mariner » 
dependence was on his oars, which no vessel waA 
without. For in seas so landlocked, yet so tem* 
pestuous, the greatest danger was to the stoutest 
ship. Light vessels, which with their oars could 
creep along the coast, watch the weather, make 
way in calms, and, on any threatening appearance^ 
find shelter in shoal water, or upon an open beach, 
were what Greciaii navigation peauliarly required 
The Phenicians, for their commerce, used^deeper 
ships, accommodated to their more open seas and 
longer voyages. But with such weapons only as 
the antients knew, and in seas where calms as 
well as storms were frequent, vessels of the galley 
kind, which, by tjieir oars, could attack, or oppose 
attacks, on all sides, in all winds, or withmit wind, 

were 

^' Mr. Wood, in his Essay on Homer, has reniarked aa 
analogous circdmstance in the navigation of the Adriatic. 
I remeniber to have heard an English captain of a l^irkey 
ship, a, man of knowlege and character, say, that he <Iid not 
scruple, in tolerable weather, to work to windward within 
the Arches (as oar seamen call the Archipelago, which is 
itself a corruption of the m^)dern Greek Aigibpelago) but he 
made it a rule never to take off his clothes, and, without leav- 
ing orders to be called in* the instant of any threatoiing 
appearance in the sky, or any dubious sight of land, never to 
quit his deck. 

Since the first publication of this note,, I have observed 
that Mr. Gibbon derives Archipelago from "'AytoF fri^e^yo^ 
Holy sea, so called, he says^from the "AytoF opo^, Monte santo, 
Holy mountain, formerly Athos. All the moderki people of 
the Qouth of Europe have indeed been fond of sainting every- 
thing. Thus the Sabine mountain, so well known from 
Horace by its antient name Soracte^ is become with tht 
modern It^ians SfrU 'OrestCy c^nd thus possibly some of the 
modern Creeks may have converted Atytiop viTMyo^ into 
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w^pe alone fit for naval action. Without artillery sect. 
indeed, ships like tlie modern could scarcely at all ^^!\ i_ 
ingage. The term long ships, both with Greeks 
and Romans, commonly distinguished their ships 
of war from vessels of burden, which were called 
round ships. Mr. Wood has supposed that naval 
actions were unknown in Homer '^ time : but this 
appears unlikely, and some terms used by the 
poet seem to prove the contrary^*. The Grecian Tfmcyd 
vessels were yet without decks : anchors also were *• ^' ^' ^^* 
unknown ; nor does there seem any foundaticm 
for a common notion, that large stones were used 
as anchors. It was usual to moor vessels to large 
stones found or placed on the shore ^^ : but when 
any stay was made at a port, the vessel itself was 
drawn out of the .water upon the beach. For the 
manner of antient navigation requiring . that the 
construction of the vessel should be adapted to 
rowing more than sailing, the depth of the vessel 
must be small, and the hands to work it many. 
Accommodations were therefore unavoidably 
scanty ; and health as well as convenience would 
require that the crew should live ashore when not 
wanted aboard. We may compute the size of 
the largest vessels used in Homer's age, from the 
greatest number of men mentioned to have been 
carried by any one vessel of Agamemnon's fleet, 
which was one hundred and twenty ; or perhaps 
still better from the crew of the Phaeacian vessel Odyss. i. at 
appointed to carry Ulysses to Ithaca ; they were 
fifty-two, all rowers. This vessel had a moveable 

mast| 

^* Particularly vavfAux'^" l^^***- ^ ^5- v. 389. & 677. 

Odyss.l. 13. V. 77« 
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(if AP. m^ti mmiion^ m the singular number, and a&ih 

Sit^^^ in the pluriiJ. Hempen cprdage aeen^ to have 

been unknown : its purposes were supplied by 

leathern thongs. The principal eonstellations of 

our bemiaphere, and the apparent courses of the 

fiun and stars had been observed ; witJi the help 

0f which the Greeks were able to navigate as far 

fts Cyprus, Phenida and Egypt ^^ tholheii; comt 

merce yet seldom led them beyond the JEgean^ 

The seas westward of Greece were less practised. 

Sicily remained a . subject for fable, as the habir 

wooa on talion of giants apd monsters. The dangers of 

the Adriatic shores to coasting navigators ke{4; 

strabo, jthem unexplored : and Strabo, deducing his prof^ 

' * ^' * from Homer, says that the Euxine was thought 

mnother ocean, and little more known than the 

Atlantic. 

Of the sciences, AsTBONOMY would nati»rdly 
be among the &rst to in^^e the attention qf men. 
Its objects can neither e^ape notice, nor fail of 
exciting wonder; and ite utility would quickly 
become c^vixms. The means of oomputing times 
and seasons, to' know when new fruits and fresh 
harvests might be expected, were among first 
necessities. The sun, by its .apparent daily revor 
lution, gave a divi^n of time peifectly obvioi^ 
^nd highly useful ; but not affording easy means 
for proceeding to the eomiputal^ji erf seasons. It 
would soon be observed, ev«i ia low latitudes^ 
ihat the seasons followed the sim's apparent 

annual 

'• See the account of Ulysses* voyage from the iland of 
Calypso (i). Witji a fair yi}^d all the w^, be was seventeea 
4ays out of sight pi lan^. 

(jl) Odjss. L 5. V. 270. 


^annml resolution; but to calculate that revo- s%c% 
lution, m&i aoy a^i^roach to accuracj^ ^as a 
bu^ess not jsoon to be aocooq^riied. T}ieiBOO|i 
therefore, by the striking suid rapid changes in its 
:appearance, was, among the celestial luminaries, 
the readiest inslmment for calculation oi time 
l)6yond a small number of days ; and has accord* 
ingly b&sa the fimt u$ed among all uncultivated 
people. M0Bce, and not from any predilectioo 
for darkness and ^oomy ideas, to wbich it has 
Jt>een absurdly enough attributed^ arose that prac- 
tice of out Teutonic ancestors, which we still in 
part retain, of reckoning time by nights ratbw 
than by days, it becanie then ti>e business, 
tlirough iHe obyious changes of the niooi^ to 
ascertain the iess discernible but far more Im- 
pc»rtant changes of the jsun, which govern the 
«aeasons. Twelve rcRrolutions pftbe inferior wene 
found nearly equal to one of the ^eat^ luminary ; 
^nd thr«e hundred land ^pfoiur days, or twelMe 
.months cif tweoty-nine and tturty days i^ter^ 
iiait^y, wene assigned for ihe term of a year. 
This method of computing time seems to hav0 
passed irom the East ic^o Greece; whei^ it 
beeame so ^staUisfaed for ^ purpose of ascer>* 
ftainmg the rettNm oi days for pivil business ai^ 
ireligious ceremonies, that, notwithstanding its 
extreme inconKeni^acies, the more accurate subr 
fSoquent calculations of the year could never 
intirely supersede its use. But a year thus defi- 
cient by near eleven days and a half of ,the real 
period of the earth'«k revolution round the sun, 
presently' led to so erroneous a computation of 
1 seasons^ 
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6ftAP. seasons, that the husbaAdmaii particularly would 
^i^v%^ find it utterly unfit for his purpose. In climates, 
^therefore, where the sky was seldom long obscured 
by vapors, the stars were soon found far more 
accurate directors than the moon ; while thek 
changes were far more readily distinguished than 
those of the sun. Accordingly Hesiod, in bis 
Treatise on Husbandry, marks the seasons for 
various works by the rising and setting, of the 
sters; and we learn from his poems, and firom 
niuA. Homer, that, in their early age, the more remark- 
\ail'^29[ iable stars of our hemisphere w^e already classed 
^l^.^. m. ^^ constellations, nearly in the, seme manner and 
by the same names as at this day^ Igiiorance of 
' astronomy we find maitioned by iEschylus, 

speaking, in the person of Protnetheus, of the 
state of mankind in the. first ages, as a mark qf 
the deepest barbarism ; and observation of the 
»tar3 as the first thing necessary to civilized life"^?. 
In our northern climate, the shortness of the 
summeTHiights "and the coldness of th^ wint^, 
together with the greater firequency of obscuring 
vapors, make the stars less objects for the 
husbandman ; while the greater variety in the 
apparent course of the sun, if the exactness with 
idrich the year is now divided by more artificial 
helps did not render it needless, would in a great ^ 
degree answer the same purpose ; and accordin^y 

" - ■ we 

"Zw^acaQt, tart ^ a^* ojrToXa? iyv 

Prometh. Vinct p. 31. ed» H, Steph. 
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we Still often find among our husbandmen sur- s EC t* 
prizing accuracy in observing the sun. But the 
people of lower climates, deprived of the pleasant 
moderation of our summer-days, live, in tlie hot 
season, almost only in the night, and thus become 
astronomers naturally and almost necessarily^'. 

The knowlege of the ewe of internal diseases 
made, it should seem, in Homer*s age, no part of 
the iscience of Physic. It is remarkable that the 
poet nowhere speaks in plain terms of sickness* 
Diseases indeed, and mortal ones, are mentioned, . 
but as the effect alw^ays of the immediate stroke 
of the Deity, and not of anything in the common 
course of nature. They seem thu5 to have been 
esteemed utterly beyond the reach of human skill 
to relieve. The epidemical sickness of the army 
before Troy was occasioned by the darts of 
Apollo, and could be removed only by the prayers 
of Chrysis. That scanty knowlege of nature to 
which the age had . arrived, w^as applied only to 
relieve the effects of external violence upon the 
human frame. Skill in surgery was in the highest 
esteem^^ ; tho it seems to have gone no farther 
than to the extraction of the instrument of a 
wound, and the application of a few simples for 
^topping haemorrhages, and assuaging inflam^ 

mations. 

^* Praelerea tarn sunt -^rcturi sidera nqbis 

Hoedorumque dies servandi, et lucidus anguie ; * 
Quam qnibus, &c. — Virg* Georg. i. ^07. 
' The learned Jesuit Ruaeus, the Delphin annotator on Virgil, 
" seems to have been too much of a Parisian to enter intd, hii 
author's ideas generally in the didactic parts of the Georgic^» 
and he has not known what to make of the reference to the 
stars as the husbandman's almanac. 

Uittd. 1. 11. r. 5i4« 


11. 
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CHAP, mations. Charms and incantations, tlierefere^ 
were somatimes called to its cfesistance, or even to 
supply its place. Ulysses, when very young; 
being wounded Jay a wild boar^ the hmtuurb^ 
was stopped by inoantationi''^ 

SECTION lY. 
OfiAe Manners rf the early Greeks* 

The manners of a people receive their ton& 
from a great variety of circumstances ; climate ; 
soil; extent of territory; population; religion; 
government, njonarchal or republi^n, vigorous 
ahd permanent, or weak and changeable; -system 
of jurisprudence ; administration of justice, ready 
and certain, or feeble and irregular; science;, 
arts; commerce; communication with strangers. 
We find accordingly the manners of the Homeric 
age distinguished from those of following times 
in Greece, by many characteristic^! lines ; and 
we may observe throughout a strong oriental 
tinge, which afterward very much faded away. 
' Migrations from the East into Greece had ceased 
before Homer : but the eastern merchants still 
ingrossed the little commerce of the Grecian 
towns. Afterward, whether from a republican 
jealousy of foreiners ; whether from a republican 
industry with increased population^ whether from 
a republican firugality, with the naturally attending 
disposition to decry forein luxuries ; or whether 
Ijie? propensity to piracy amdng the Greeks, with 
increased naval strength, deterred commerce, th^ 

Watercourse 

•• ^sratoi^, Odyss. 1. 19. v 457. 
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jbtercourse between the two countries lessened, sect., 

IV 

Th^ distinguishing features in the Homme w%^ 
manners are that licentiousness^ and that hospi- 
tality, together with the union^ at first view so 
strange to us, of the highest dignities with the 
meanest employments, which have prevailed in 
the East so remarkably through all ages. These 
are, however, not the peculiar gi'owth of any soil, 
and climate^ The two first are the seldom ^ing 
produce of defective government ; and the other 
will everywhere be found in an unimjM-oved state 
of society. The resemblance borne, till within % 

this century, by the manners of the Highland 
Scots to those of the Orientals, in these particulars, 
is striking. But in Greece, tho the ties of blood, 
^had such weight with the people among them-^ 
selves, yet we find nothing of clanship, nothing of 
• that devoted attachment of vassals to the family 
of a chie^ which distinguished many of the 
Orientals, as well as our northern Highlanders. 
While the claims of hereditary royalty were esta- 
blished, in general opinion, some respect would 
adhere to the known posterity of a popular leader; 
but superior personal qualities were always ne- 
cessary to mauitain even the possession of rank 
and wealth. 

There is a passage in the Odyssee which illus- 
trates remarkably at the same time the govern* 
ment, the morality, and the religion of the age. 
It was proposed among the suitors of Penelope Od^ts. 
to kill her son Telemachus, and dividie his property. * . * ' * 
One only of them hesitated. ' To kill a person 
^ of royal race/ he says, Ms no light matten 

* Let 
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* Let US th^efore consult the gods. If the k\^< 

* of the great Jupiter approve, myself will be 
'^ among the first both to persuade and to strike 
^ the stroke : but, if the gods forbid, I advise to 

* forbear/ The person thus represented seriously 
expressing doubt whether the foulest murder 
might not be committed with approbation of the 
deity, is described of high birth, respectable cha- 
racter, and superior understanding. But murders 
"weire so common that, without peculiar circum- 
stances of enormity, they scarcely left a stain upon 

# the character of the perpetratAr. Some of the 

favorite personages of the Iliad and Odyssee, as 
the author of the Essay on the Original Genius 
of Homer has observed, had been guilty of this 
crime, and had fled their country in consequence : 
not, however, to escape public justice; but to 
avoid revenge from the relations of the deceased. 
Private revenge we know was formerly almost the 
only restraint upon the most atrocious crimes 
, against individuals in our own country, and still 
Bobertson's more in the rest of w^estern Europe ; insomuch 
that, in the v^ eakness of public justice, private 
revenge even received the sanction^ and vras put 
under the guidance of the law. Hence it wot 
that among the early Greeks, as in general 
through the East, a numerous progeny was so 
particularly esteemed a great blessing to parents* 
A numerous family was always a powerful family : 
it could do justice to itself; and, if unanimously 
go inclined, injure others with impunity. But 

* cruelty, violence, and bppressipn,' says the 
writer just mentioned", who had studied oriental 

manners 
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tiianners from the life, 'are so evidently the result s-Rcr* 
of defective government, that it is unnecessai7 
to look for any other general cause of the scenes 
of this sort with which Homer abounds, iti 
tommon with other antieqt writes, and agrees 
ably to the present manners of the East. For 
when every man is in great measure judge in * 
his own cause, vices of this class are not only 
more frequent, but less criminal than in a civi- 
lized state ; .where the individual transfers his . 
resentments 40 the community, and private in*- 
jury expects redress from public justieev Where 
the legislature does not ingage for oiir personal 
security, we have a right to use such means as 
are in our power to destroy t|je aggressor, who 
would destroy us* In such cases bodily strength, 
and courage must decide most Contests ; while, 
on the other hand, crafty cunning, and surprize, 
are the legitimate weapons of the weak against 
the strong. We accordingly find) that both the 
antient and the modem history of the East is a 
continued scene of bloodshed and treachery.* 
These very just reflections may teach us to -exer- 
cise our pity and spare our censure on human 
nature in such unfortunate circumstances. 

* Hospitality,' says the same, writer, who had 
injoyed «uch peculiar means of information on the 
yBubject, * prevails in most countries, and in the 
^ different provinces of each country, very much 

* in proportion to the idleness, poverty, and inse- 

* curity which attend. a defective police. It is 
*' some consolation^ in so wretched a state of 
' society, that thisi virtue should be most cultivated 

Vol. I. N ^ ^ where 
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* wtere^ it is most wanted. In Arabia^ the 

* rights of hospitality, so properly caUed the Point 
^ of Honor of the East, are the happy substitute 

* of positive law ; which in some degree supplies 
f the place of justice ; connecting, by a voluntary 
■* intercourse of good offices, those vagabond tribes^ 
^ who despise le^slation, deny the perfect righti " 
^ of mankind, and set the civil magistrfite at de- 
^ fiance. A strong instance o^ that sympathizing 
^ principle in the social constitution of our own 

' * nature, which the wisest government will in- 
^ courage, and which the most depraved cannot 

* suppress/ In confirmation of these judicious 
remarks, we find it established as a principle in 

odjrst. Homer, that * to those not totally void of the 
* ^ feelings of humanity, the guest and the suppliant 

* should be as' a near relation :' and he gives 
them a divine right to kind treatment, ^ the 

Odysf. < stranger,' he says, * and the poor are from Jove.' 
&i.'ilv.58! The liberties taken by suppliant strangers, and 
u/v.s92. k the confidence reposed in them, were consonant 
I.15.V.J80. ^ these principles. Ulysses, saved alone fixMn 
shipwreck on an unknown coast, go^s without 
introduction to the palace of the king of the 
country, which is represented as singularly rich 
and sjrfendid, entprs the apartments, and finding 
tlic king and queen at supper with the principaJ 
nobles, abruptly addresses his supplication to tiie 
queen. Not only kindness but honor is imme- 
diately shown to him ; he is lodged in the palace ; 
and next day the king, recommending him to 
£Etvor in an assembly of" the people, declares at . 
the same time that he knows not who he is. It 
2 seems^ 
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SMtns, indeed^ to have been a general point of sect. 
dviUty not hastily, to aak any stranger who he ^^* 
was. Telemachua and Mentor^ landing in the odjsi. 
port of Pylus, find the venerable Nestot, prince ** ^* ' * ^ 
of the country, with the ai^semhled Pylian peo]:de^ 
on the shore, in the midst of the ceremony of a 
magnificent public sacrifice. The strangers are 
no sooner perceived approaching, than the Pylians 
crowd to meet them, salute in terms of fiiendship^ 
and invite them to partake of. the feast which sJ- 
ways followed a sacrifice, and which indeed seems 
to have been an essential part of the' ceremony. 
They were, however, not left to the civility of the 
multitude : Peisistratus, son of Nestor, advancing 
before the rest, took them^ by the hand, and placed 
.them at table by his royal father and his elder 
brother. When the meal was over, Nestor spoke 
in these remarkable terms \ ' Now the strangers 

* have eaten to their satisfaction, it will be proper 

* to ask them who they are, and whence they 

* come. . Strangers, who are you, and whenqe 

* come you, navigating the watery ways ? Is it 

* for any business, or do you roam' at large, as 

* pirates over the sea ; those who wander, risking , 

* their own lives, and bringing evil upon others ?' 
Thucydides, than whom none could be better Thuc^d. 
qualified to judge, believed this to be a faithful 
picture of the manners of his ancestors ; and he 
observes upon it, that Nestor's question was in 

the common \yay of inquiry, and hot at all im- 
plying doubt whether the strangers were worthy 
of his hospitality, or fit company for his table, 
tho they might be pirates. Telemachus and Odyst. 

N 2 Peisistratus 
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Peisistratus afienv^ard, g^ii^g ^ hereditary guestSy, 
but not personally known, to Menelaiis king of 
Sparta, neither announce themselves, nor does 
any one inquire who they are. The king, only 
informed by one of his household that unknown * 
strangers, just arrived in it chariot, are waiting 
' without, expresses displeasure at the mention of 
a doubt whether they were to be treated in the 
palace, or provided elsewhere ; orders that they 
should be immediately introduced into the hall, 
where he was sitting at a public supper with hb 
court, places them by himself at table, and tlien 
tells them that, after they have supped^ he will 
ask them who they are, and whence they came. 

OdyM. In the same manner, in a former part of the poem, 
* Telemachus himself is represented expressing in- 
dignation at the least delay of civility to a stranger 
. whom he observes at the gate of his father's 
palace : goes out himself to receive him, and tells 
him that he shall first sup, and then declare his 

W>*^- '• ^- errand''. From these offices of hospitality, once 
(>erformed, new and still more saqred rights arose, 
which did not expire with the persons who gave 
origin to them, but descended to all the posterity 
of either party. A man was peculiarly bound to ' 
show kindness to a hereditary guest ; to one who 

* had 

•* The manners of chivalry had many things congenial with 
those of heroic times. Shakes pear is scarcely copying Homer 
\vhen be makes Belarius thus address Imogen, wandering lA 
the disguise of a boj : 

,-- Fair youth, come in : 

Discourse is heavyf fasting : when we've supped, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story. 

- ' Cymbeliac, act 3. 


ir 
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had entertained any of his ancestors, or who had 
been entertained by them. 

How necessary this generous point of honor 
was, to alleviate the miseries to which mankind, 
in that unsettled state of law and government, 
,were liable, we may gather from many lively and 
affecting pictures scattered through Homer's 
poems'*. Beside the general incompetency of 
governments to secure internal order, the best 
regulated were in perpetual danger of ruin from 
forein enemies; and this ruin was cruel, was 
complete. * These are the evils,' we are told in 
the Iliad, ^ that follow the capture of a town : the iiiad. 

* men are Idlied ; the city is burned to the ground ; ** ^* ^* ^^' 

* the women and children of all ranks are carried 

^ off for slaves.' * Wretch that I am,' says the i. ««. ▼. 6a 
venerable Priam, ^ what evil does the great 

* Jupiter bring on me in my old age ! |My sons 
*■ slain, ray daughters dragged into slavery ; vio- 
^ lence pervading even the ehambers of my palace ; 
^ and the very infants dashed against the ground 

* in horrid jsport of war. I myself, slain in the ^ 
.f vain office of defence, shall be the- prey of my 

* own dogs, perhaps in my very palace-gates !' 

Where such was war, the manners of warriors, . 
even of the noblest characters, could not be with- 
out stains of barbarism and illiberality . We find, 
in the Iliad, men of highest rank, meeting in 

battle, 

•* There is a remarkable one, evidently taken from the 
|>oefs own age, in a simile in the i8th book of the Iliad, 
y. 207. See also Andromache's speech, Iliad, b. 22/ v. 4Sx> 
end Nestor's jiccount of his maroding expedition into EJlei^ 
iLb. vi< v.67o» 

w 3 
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battle, address each other in language the moat 
grossly insulting : they threaten, diey revile, and 
sometimes jest in a very unseemly manner on the 
misfortune? of their adversaries. * You whom 
Iliad. • < the Greeks so honor above others,' says Hector 
* to Diomed, ^ are no hotter than a woman. Go, 

* wretch ! ' Then follows the reason of this per- 
sonal anger ; * You think to storm our city, and 
' carry off our women in your ships.' After this 
the added threat will not appear unreasonable. 

* My arm,' continues Hector, ^ shall first send 

* you to the infernal deities.' With minds thus 
Ideated, and manners thus roughened, it is no 
wonder if we find chiefs of the same nation and 
army use great illiberality of language one to 
another. Of this, not to mention a dispute so 
extreme as that between Agamemnon and Achilles, 

}.i2.y.uT. Hector in a speech to Polydamas, and Oilean 

1. «3. rA73. Ajax to Idomcneus, afford remarkable ejtamples. 

1. 6. T. 55. It was little jusual to give . quarter. ^ Why so 

' tender-hearted ?' says Agamemnon to Menelaiis, 

' seeing him hesitate while a Trojan of high rank, 

who had the misfortune to be disabled by being 

thrown firom his chariot, was begging for life: 

* Are you and your house so beholden to the 
^ Trojans? Let not one of them escape destruc- 

* tion from our hands ; no, not the child within 

* his mother's womb. Let all perish unmourned^ 
Met not a vestige of them be seen remaining.' 
The poet .gives the sanction of his own appro^ 
bation to this inhumanity, in a prinpe by no means 
generally characterized inhuman : * It was justly 
'^ spoken,^ says Homer ; ' and be turnqd hfe 

^ brother'^ 
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* iMTOther's mind/ Menelaiis, accordingly, pushed 
away the noble suppliant, and the king of men 
himself was the executioner who put the unre^ 
fiisting wretch to death. Hector, in whom we find 
so many amiable qualities, was not less infected 
with this barbarous spirit of his age. When he 
had killed Patroclus, and stripped him on the iiiad. 
6pot of his rich armor, he postponed the most 
pressing and most important concerns, equally his 
own and his country's, to the gratification of weak 
revenge ; losing sight of all the greater objects of 
battle, while he struggled for the naked corse, 
with intention to complete its contumely by giving 
it to be devoured by Trojaa dogs ; and to make 
his vengeance lasting by depriving it of those 
funeral rites which, in the opinion of the times, 
were necessary to the repose of souls after death- 
We must not therrfore wonder that the comi^on 
Greeks should deUght in wounding the dead body 
of Hector himself, when he was soon after slain ; i. 2«. y-sts. 
nor ought we to attribute peculiar ferocity to thfj 
cbaractef of Achillea, for the indignities with 
which he treated it ; since both the morality and 
the religion of his age, far firom condemning such 
conduct, evidently taught him to consider it as 
directed, not indeed by humanity, but by social 
affection, and inforced by that piety, such tis it 
was, which the gods of his country required. 
When the unfortunate monarch of Troy came 
afterward, in person, to beg the body of his heroic 
son, we find the conduct of Achilles marked by a L24.t.59«. 
superior spirit of generous humanity » Yet in the 
very act of granting the pious request^ be doubts if 

N 4 he 
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he 18 quite excusable to the soul of his departed 
friend, for remitting the extremity of* vengeaince 
which he had meditated, and restoring the corse 
to receive thcTites of burial. Agreeably to this 
Iliad. cruel spirit of warfare, the token of victory was the 
' head of the principal person of the vanquished 
slain, fixed on a post. The milder temper of a 
more civilized age abolished this custom, and it 
became usual for the conqueror to suspend only 
a suit of armor on a post ; which, thus adorned, 
was termed a Trophy. Perhaps fire-arms have 
contributed to humanize war. The most cruel 
strokes to individuals are now generally in a great 
ineasure the result of chance ; for it seldom can 
be ascertained from what hand precisely they 
come, aiid revenge thus wants its object. Other 
' favorable circumstances it is true have assisted ; 
but this, it may fairly be presumed, has had its 
phare in making revenge alien to modem warfare. 
While such were the horrors of war, continually 
threatening, not frontier provinces of extensive 
realms, but every man's door, we may wonder at 
any progress that civility and the arts of peace 
had made among mankind ; that wealth, grandeur, 
elegance, or almost anything beyond meer neces- 
saries of life, were thought worth any pains to 
acquire, But, amid the alarms of violence and 
oppression, the spirit- of hospitality, so generally 
diffused, often alleviated misfortune; and, even 
in the crash of nations, many individuals, if 
(hey could save only their lives from the general 
jruin, were at no loss for resources. This exten-r 
§m eommmo^tion of the rights of hQ;spit§lity 

WW 
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was of powerful effect to humanize a savage 
people, to excite a relish for elegance in style of 
living, and to make the more refined joys of 
society more eagerly Sought, as well as more 
easily obtained. There was in Homers timq 
great difference in the possessions of individuals ; 
some had large tracts of lai^d with numerous herds 
and flocks ; others had noiie. This state of things ' 
is generally favorable to the arts ; a few, who have 
a superabundance of wealth, being better able, 
and generally more willing to incourage them 
than numbers who Tiave only a competency. The 
communication of the rights of hospitality would 
also assist tOM ard the preservation of property to 
those families which had once acquired it. A 
sort of association was thus formed, which in 
some degree supplied the want of a regular ad- 
ministration of law. Without some security thus 
derived we scarcely should have found distinction 
oi rank so strongly marked a^ it is in Homer. A 
man of rank, it appears, might be known by his 
gSbit 3.nd manners, under eviery disguise of a mean 
habit and mean employment. This could never ; 
he without a wide distinction existing through 
successive generations. A youth is described, 
elegant in his dre^ss, and delicate in his person ; 
•^ such,' says the poet, ^ as the sons of princes Odysi 
* usually p,re.' It is remarkable that the youth, 
thus described, was in the employment of a 
shepherd. Strength, however, and activity always 
go to the description of Homer's xuen of Kank : 
but luxury, such as it was in those days, never is 
jp§ij)iope4 W unbecoming a hero; tho it wa$ 

more 
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more particularly tlie privilege of the aged *K 
The wealthy, as we have already observed, had 
houses of freestone, spacious, and with many 
apartments on different floors; and we find all 
the offices to be expected in a great family per- 
formed with much regularity '^ The directions 
ody». which Penelope's housekeeper gives to the menial 
* servants, for the business of the day, might still 

«erve in the East without variation : * Go quickly,* 
she said, * some of you sweep the house, and 
' sprinkle it; and let the crimson carpets be 

* spred upon the seats ; let all the tables be well 

* rubbed with sponges, and wash carefully the 

* bowls and the cups. Some of you go imme- 

* diately to the fountain for water/ No less than 
1 29. T Ail, twenty went pn thiserrand* The whole numb^ 

of 

^ The speech of Ulysses, himself in disguise, to hk father 
Laertes, digging in his garden, is renasurkable: 

O^^ ri Toi aovXuov I'jnir^ivn ntrQpueto'^ai 

TciQvrv ^t tautoif Iwtl Wo'atTo fayot rf , 
Ev^fAtton yiMKKKvq* n y»^ ^xi| Irf ytpciltit, ' 

OdysB. 1, 34. V. 254. 
The commentators have observed a difficulty in this passage ; 
but it is only a grammatical difficulty; the sense seems suffi- 
ciently obvious, yet the passage is scarcely to be translated 
with more exactness than we nnd in Pope's version, in which 
however the characteristical word ftfytOo^, remains unnoticed ; 
and the term nK)mirch is used for fiaaiktv^^ which is nc^ 
intended here for so strict a sense, being put as a general 
term for a nobleman, or man of high rank : 

Nor speaks thy form a mean or servile mind. 
I read a monarch in that princely air ; 
The same thy aspect, if the same thy care. 
Soft sleeg, fair garments, and the joys of wine^ 
These are^he rights of age, and should be thine. 

Pope's Odyss. b. 24. v. 301* 

•* See the reception of Telemachus at Pylus and at Sparta^ 
in the 3d and 4th books of the Odyssee ; as well as the con<* 
•f^t 9f Ulysses's household, iu various parts of the poem. 
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<^ maid-servants were fifty ; not, however, all em- 
ployed in household business; for we iind fifty 
also forming the establishment of Alcinoiis ; of 
whom, * some,' says the poet, ^ ground at the 
* mill,' (an employment of great labor, while 
handmills alone were in use) * and some turned 
^ the spindle, or threw the shuttle/ Men-servants 
waited at meals ; and those of Ulysses's house- 
hold are described as comely youths, handsomely 
clothed,' and always neat in their appearance. 
Servants of both sexes seem to have been all 
slaves. - 

It appears, indeed, as we have already remarked, 
that since the age of Hercules and Theseus, con- 
siderable progress had been made in establishing 
the powers of government over Peloponnesus at 
least, and giving security to the countiy. No 
apprehension of such dangers as Theseus found 
in the way from TrcBzen to Athens, is mentioned 
in the account of Telemachus's journey from 
Pylus to Sparta. Without attendants, Telemachus ^^s^- 

1* 15. ▼.53!^. 

and Peisistratus set out in a chariot, drawn by ' 
two horses. ^They carry with them provisions 
for the day. In the evening they arrive at Pher©, 
where they are entertained by Diodes, a chief of 
the country. The next evening they arrive at 
Sparta ; and their return affords no more variety 
of story. 

Homer has left us many pictures of his heroes 
in their hours of relaxation, with the goblet cir- 
culating. It has indeed been very antientfy 
observed, that he shows himself strongly disposed 
to social and convivial injoymenU Horace has 

aggravated 
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aggravated the remark into a reproach '^ Yet, 
allowmg .for the peculiarities of the manners of 
the heroic ages, most of which are still found in 
the East, there is great elegance in Homer s con- 
Cdysf. vivial meetings. Once he makes express mention 
Sct^n Jifso) of drunkenness : but the anecdote forms a strong 
Siwiwne. lesson to deter from that vice ; showing, by \ 
terrible example, that persons of highest ranjk and 
most respectable character, if they yield to in- 
temperance, reduce themselves for the tipie to a 
level with the lowest and most profligate, and are 
Odjsece, liable to every indignity. But, at the feasts of 
^d. fii the great, the song of the bard^ seldom failed to 
i 4! v! ir. * make a principal part of the entertainment. The 
i2sj.v.33o. jjg^j indeed seems to have been a person of im- 
Ltt.v.133. portance in the household establishment of every 
wealthy chief. His knowlege and memory, in 
the deficiency of books, were to supply the place 
simbo, 1. 1. of a library : his skill in music and poetry was to 
^' ' convey instruction in the most agreeable manner, 
and inform even when pleasure was^ the only 
CdyBiee, apparent object. In one instance Homer attributes 
IS.?. 263. extraordinary authority to the bard. iEgistheus 
could not accomplish his purpose of possessing 
himself of the person of Clyteinnestra and the 
principal sway in the Argian government, till he 
had removed the bard, whom Agamemnon had. 
appointed to be chief counsellor to the .queen in 
his absence. 

Women, in the Homeric age, injoyed more 
freedom, and communicated more in business and 

amusement 

* iAU(!(ibu8 firguitur vini vinosus f lomerui. 

Hornt. y.6. Epist ip. 1. i. 
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amusement amoog men, than in after ages has 
been usual in those eastern countries ; far more 
than at Athens in the florishitig times of the 
commonwealth. In the Iliad we find Helen and 
Andromache frequently appearing in company 
with the Trojan chiefs, and entering freely into 
the conversation. Attended only by one or two 
maid-servants, they walk through the streets of 
Troy as business or fancy lead them. Penelope, 
persecuted as she is by her suitore, does not 
scruple occasionally to show herself among them; 
and scarcely more reserve seems to have been ' 
imposed on virgins than on married women. 
Equally indeed Homers elegant eulogies and Odyisee, 

» I R If ^ f%t^ 

Hesiod's severe sarcasm prove women to have Hesioi * 
been in their days important members of society, ^p- ^ ^ 
The character of Penelope, in the Odyssee, is the i Theog, 
completest panegyric on the sex that ever was • ' 
composed ; and no lai!iguage can give a more 
elegant or a more highly-colofed picture of con- 
jugal affection than is displayed in the conversation 
between Hector and Andromache in the sixth 
book of the Iliad. Even Helen, in spite of her 
failings, and independently of her beauty, steals 
upon our hearts, in Homers description, by the 
modesty of hei* deportment and the elegance of 
her manners. On all occasions, indeed. Homer 
shows a disposition to favor the sex : civility and riiad. 
attention to them he attributes most particularly **^- ^^^^• 
to his greatest characters, to Achilles, and still '-^^.v.re?, 
jipiofe remarkably to Hector. The infinite variety 
^f his subjects, and the historical nature of his 
poetas, led him necessarily to speak of bad women : 

but* 
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but even when the Mack deed of Clytemnestm 
calls for his severest reprobation, still his delicacy 
toward the sex leads /him to mention it in a 
manner that might tend to guard" against that ^ 
rieproach, which would be liable to involve all for 
the wickedness of one^^ Witlv some things of 

. course 

* Pope, ^ho ^as as little disposed to favm* the sex ad he 
"was formed to be favored by them, has remarkably extended 
ajad aggravated bis author's invective in translating the speech 
of the injured Agamemnon to Ulysses in the Etystan Fields: 
-----'H^* Hox» hCy^* iihfTpty 

Odyss.' 1. II. V. 433. 

The meaning is simply this : ^ Clytemnestra^s wickedness had 
^ been so extreme, that it will coinniunicate infamy to 
^ womankind through all futurity: eveh the good 1^ill not 
* escape reproach for it' But in the translation which Pope 
either made or adopted, Agamemnon pronounces the whole 
sex pmjured, and doubts if a single virtuous woman will ever 
he found : 

* _ < Thy deeds,' he says, * disgrace 

The perjured sex, and blacken all the race ; 
And should posterity one virtuous find, 
Kame Cl3itemnestra, they will curse the kind/ 

Pope's Odyss. b. it. ▼. 540. 

Another strong instance of this turn in Pope, and where he 
has gone more out cf his way to show it, occurs in his note 
to the 450th verse of his translatito of the ninth book of the 
Iliad. A strong instance of the contrary disposition in 
Homer, with proof that it remained to him in blindness, 
and probably in old age, appears in a beautiful and affecting 
address to the virgins who attended the festival at Delos^ 
for which the Hymn to Apollo has-been composed; and the 
passage is authenticated by Thucydides : 

Thucy<i. J. 3. c. 104. 
.* Virgin8,joy attend you all! Remember me hereafter : antf 

* when 
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course widely differing from what prevails in sect; 
distant climates and distant ages^ we yet find in 
general the most perfect decency, and even ele- 
gance, of manners in Homer s descriptions of the 
intercourse of men and women. Helenas conver- 
sations on the walls of Troy, in the Jliad, and in 
her court at Sparta, in the Odyss^e, afford re- 
matkable examples. OnjB office of civility, indeed, 
which w^ find usually performed by women in the 
heroic age, may excite our wonder : the business 
of attending men in bathing seems to have been 
peculiar to women ; and, in compliment to men 
of rank, was performed by virgins of the highest 
rank. When Telemachus visited Nestor at Pylus, 
the office of washing arid clothing him was assigned 
to the beautiful Polycaste, the virgin daughter of 
the venerable monarch. When Ulysses appeared 
as an unknown stranger in his own palace, the 
queen Penelope, uninformed who or what he was, 
meerly in pursuance of the common ceremonies 
of hospitality, directed her young maids to attend 
him to the bath. Ulysses refused the honor, and Odyssee, 

1. 19. v^l7« 

desired an old woman ; but the poet seems to * 
have thought it necessary that he should apologize 
very particularly for such a singularity. Repug- i^^csn 
nant as these circumstances appear to common across lUe 
notions of eastern jealousy, yet customs not abso- sir james 
lutely dissimilar are still found among the Arabs. obleyJa. 
Indeed the general sentiments of the Turks to- ^^»J» |>° *^« 

ward Laws* &C. 

oftheTurksi 

* when any stranger • from afar coming here shall ask, O 

* Virgins, who is the sweetest poet that attends your festival, 

* and with whom are you most delighted? do you all kindly 

* answer, with one a;>plauding voice, Our favorite is the 
' Blifid Man^ who lives in rocky Chios.' 
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ward the female sex are a strange coit^pound o^ 
the grossest sensuality with the most scrupulous 
decency* For the credit of Homer, and of his 
age, it should be observfed that, among all his 
variety of pictures of human passion^ not a hint 
occurs of that unnatural sensuality #hich after- 
ward so disgr^ceci Grecian manners. 

It was customary in the heroic age, as indeed 
at ^11 times in Greece, for ladies of highest rank 
to employ themselves in spinning and needlework, 
and in at least directing the business of, the loom J 
which was carried on, as till lately in the highlands 
of Scotland, for every family within itself. It was 
praise equally for a slave and a princefe to he 
skilful in works of this kind. In Homer's time^ 
washing also was employment for ladies. The 
princess Nausicaa, the young and beautiful 
daughter of the opulent king of Phaeacia, a country 
famed more for luxury than industry, wedt with 
her maids, in a carriage drawn by mules, to a 
fountain in a sequestered spot at some distance 
from the city, to wash the clothes of the family. 

It is matter of no small curiosity to compare 
the manner.s and principles of the heroic age of 
Greece wjth those of our Teutonic ancestors. 
There are strong lines of resemblance^ and there 
are strong characteristical touches by which they 
stand distinguished. Greece was a. country hold- 
ing out to its possessors evei-y delight of which 
humanity is capable ; but where, through the in- 
efficiency, of law, the instability of governments,, 
and the character of the times, happiness was 
extremely precarious, and- the change frequent 

from 
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from the height of bliss to the depth of misery. 
Hence, rather than from his natural temper, 
Homer seema to hai^e derived a melancholy tinge 
widely diffused over his poems'*. He frequently 
adverts, in genendr. rtflj^etiona^ to &e miseries oi 
mankinds That earth noiorisbes no animal more ium). ^ 
n^serable than man, is a remark which he puts 
into the mouth of Jujuter himself. His common 
epithet for war and battle is ^ tearful •^•' With M«iiet»s 
the northern bards, on the contrary, war and Antiquities./ 
battle were subjects of highest joy and merriment : 
and this idea was supported in fact, we are well 
assured, to a most extraordinary degree. Yet Robertson'* 

-.1. -^ J 1 1^ • -.u Charles V. 

there was more generosity and less cruelty m the 
Gothic spirit of war than in the Grecian. Whence 
this arose ; what circumstances gave the weaker 
sex so much more consequence among the Teutonic 
nations thwi amcmg the Greeks ; how the spirit ^ 
of gallantry, so litde known to this elegant and 
polished people, should, arise «ik1 gain such uni* 
versal influence :among. the fierce unlettered sa- 
vages of the North; that gallantry which, with 
many fantastical and s0ri^ mischievous effects^: 
has (Hxxluced many highly salutary and honoraUe 
to nuDakind ; will probably ever remain equally 
a my^ery ia the history of man^ as why perfection 
in the. sciences and every elegant art should be 
eonfrned to the little territory of Greece, and to ' ; , 
those nations which have derived it thence. 

- '*• See paitkularly in the Odyssee, b. 4. v. 93. b. S« v. 523. 
b. 11.' t. (Igo. b. \fi*r V, 1^9. 

^ noAifiof JiwcpwoiK,. Iliad. 1. 8. V. 388. 
*M«x*> huifvMra, Qiad. 1. 13. v. 765. 
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History of Greece fifwn t*# Trojait Wa* 
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Grecian Oracles, the Council of Amphic^ 
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SECTION |, 

^ > . Jics/oration 9f OresUs ^ the Thonc ^ Arg^s. Co^pu^tq^ 
' ' — Fehfonnesus btf tSe Poriani^ wider tlh Hcrflcknlff comn 
tnonlif called tike Return of tke Heracteida. l)isttnction ^ 
the Creek Nation into Ionic, JEolie, dttit^ DftWe. 

ciiAp;. rr^AKING Homer aa oarfaithful guide for 

v^v^ ^. the. history of tiii» eecAy ^e,>we may m^'^ 

elude that no great FeTicdtitioii^ acrthii^' of any^ 

extensive cofisequeoci^ happened: in: G»ec^ after 

tlie tit)uble;s insuing from tiie Trojan war had 

sdb&ided, to Che tkiie when he composed bi^ 

po^fis. The most importEm t events whieia he hat 

tiecorded, posteficH! to tibe return of the GiPceka 

fVom Troy, relate to the l^kigdoi^ of Argps*^^ 

cd3 »sep, Oi^steg, - son of Agamemnon^ after lading mtexa 

Ik 298. years in exile afe Athens, in the eighth foond 

isos,k ' ni^ans to mvei^e his father's deati^ toid reeovar 

1. u. T. S3, jjjg inheritance. He killed the usurper jKgistheua ;. 

and hii^. guihy mother ClytemiM^tra perished in 

the tumult. Mounting then the ^on^ of Argpsy/ 

he became a very powerful ^rifV^i aj»i reined 

with great reputation. Here the history of Homer 
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lese-events are sect.' 
;ly to indicate ^.^J^^^j 
at admit of his 

(whose simple Thncyd. 
■mruiauon ciuTjes mure aimiuniy man that of any 
Whet writer, and upoM this occasion has been 
nniversaUy followed) about eighty years after 
the destruction of Troy that a great revolution 
happened, which changed the population of a 
large part of Greece, and in its consequences, 
■ that of a long extent of the western coast of Asia 
Minor. The children and partizans of the great 
Hercules had been invited from Athens, their 
first place of refuge from the persecution of 
Eurystheus king of Argos, to settle in Doris. 
. iGpalius, chief of tiiat province, in gratitude for strabo, 
important favors received from Hefcules, is said 
to hare adopted Hyllus, eldest son of that hero, 
by Dei'aneira, danghter of (Eneus king of ^tolia, 
and to have bequeathed his principality to htm. 
Thus fortonately raised from the condition of 
suppliant exiles to that of sover6in princes, the 
posteri^ of Hercules were however riot to be 
satisBed with a scanty command over herdmen 
among the wilds of (Eta and Parnassus. Esteem- 
ing themselves direct heirs of the family of Perseus, 
thity never cedsed to claim the dominion of Pelo- 
pOiiriesus/'afid pa^ciilarly of Argos, of which the 
"' ■'■ ' superior 

'* His reaMeiice, after he was become blipd, as be says kim- 
'self in tfatHe'lines of thfl Nyiba to Apollo which hdve the 
testimoDypf Tb^cydidcs t& their autheudcity,w^ itt the iUmi 
of Chios. Tbucyd. 1. 3. c. 104. 

-' Oa 
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CHAP, superior poficy and fortune of the family of P^lops 

v^^^ had deprived them. Twice penetrating through 

the isthmus, they were compelled to retre^-t with 

B.C. loss. But at lengtlv Tem^mis, Cresphonte3> a»d 

^^d ^ Aristodemus, said to he greajt-^andsona.of Hy^lus, 

Herodct.' associating Oxylus, an jEtolian chieftam, their 

riat.^de ^* kinsman, crossed the Corinthian gulph from 

^Isi* t* 3 Naupactus^ at tJie head of an army, with which^ 

Pttusan. excepting the mountainous province of Arcadia^ 

Herodot. they Overran the whole peninsula. Tisamenusy 

Poi'yb." ' son of Orestes, forced from Argolie and Laconia^ 

sifaul/^^* made however a stand in iE^aleia; wd main- 

1. 8. p. 383. taining himself there, the country acq^ed from 

Pausan. ^iJs foUowcrs the name of Achaia, Of the rest the 

Her^cleids became complete masters. Teme^us 

took possession of Argos, Crespliontes of Mes- 

senia, and, Aristodemus dying, his twin^soro 

Eurysthenes a^ Procles vjrere . made joint king$^ 

of Lacedcemon: Corinth was ^ven to Aletes,. 

also a descendant of Hercules, and Eleia wa^ 

PROTan. allotted to Oxylua. , Sicypn and Phliu&wqre ^fter- 

i'ia.' * ward added to tl^ejArg^andonjiinioB; jtbe former 

b^ Phalceg^ son of Ten^enusj^ the other by Rhegr 

nidas^ son of Phalces. ^ ., \ '; ^ . 

Of the particulars of f|iiSi impoi^nt revolvrtion^ 
the struggles likely to be.nnuntaini^d byprinqes^ 
so established in tfieir pos^ssions a3 the Pelopids^^ 
and so connected by varipuft^t^es f^ co^isa^^^guinily 
and political interest;, or ^e causes why jiittb^ 
struggle was made, scarcely any information re- 
mains to us. It appears, indeed, that the Hera- 
^ cleid chiefs had interest within the Peninstila: 

I ^ pi 365. f6r, as we are unformed by Stratjo^ Lacdhid was 

betrayed 
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betrayed to them. • They seem also, in their 
outset, to have judiciously disclaimed all hostile 
intention against the people of Peloponnesus, 
professing that their aim was only to recover their 
rights from princes who had usurped them. Far- 
ther than this even Pausanias was unable to P«u8«n. 
gather. Nor are we more informed of the time ^ *' "" ^^ 
employed in the conquest But that the conquest 
was in the end' complete, and* that an intire revo- 
lution took place, not only in the government, but 
In' the population also of the whole peninsula, 
except Arcadia, are facts amply authenticated. 
As soon as the division of the conquered country piat. de 
was agreed upon, the Heracleid princes, binding Jfcea. tt, 
themselves by solemn oaths mutually to support 
one another in then* respective allotments, exacted 
ingagements upon oath to the same purpose from 
all their subjects. But their Dorian and ^tolian 
followers had not conquered rich and extensivfe 
provinces for others, to return themselves to their 
pristine poverty upon their native mountains. It 
was, perhaps, a necessary policy to reward them 
with establishments in the newly acquired terri- 
tories. A general oppression of the old inha- 
bitants ibllowed : great numbers emigrated : the 
rest were mostly reduced to Slavery; and in the 
end the Heraclelds, and their immediate partizans, isocrat 
remained sole lords of the soil throughout Pelo- *" ^^ 
ponnesus, excepting Arcadia and Achaia. 

This great change in the jpopulation of Greece, 
arid tm importaricJe which • the Dorian name 
acquired by it,' imong^ other consecjuencei^, occa,- 
sioned a new distinction of the •Grecian peoplQ,. 

O 3 and 
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CHAP, and brought forward to p^iblic attention fiome ol^ 

\^^y^ ones, which in the time of Homier and Hesiod 
appear to have been little noticed. Coqcerning 
the hords who in earliest timejs occupied Greece 
under various names, Dryopes, Caucones, Aones, 
Leleges, Pelasgians, and others, the dili^nt and 

f 6^'v^o j"^^^^^^ Strabo se^ms to hav^ b^en unable to 

I.* 7." p. ssi discover how far. they Were different people. 

1. 9. p.m. They seem ajl to have spoken one lapgjjw^e: for, 
in the civilized agps, no trace or meBdory of a 
dialect not Grecian was to be found in any^ the 
most mountainous part of tjiq qopntry. Thay 
appear also to have be^n, much intermixed; but 
the Pelasgian n&n^ prevailed on th^ continent, 
and the Lelegian iin thp ilands ; the former in- 

Herodot. cludiug, at oue time, a3 Herodotus. assures us, all 
people of Grecian race. The Athenians and 

1. 1.C.56.& Arcadians, in whose country, within reach of 
tradition, there had, pever been fi,ny complete 
change of population, .continued always to refer 
their origin, jn part at least, to the Pelasgians. 
Revolutions, depriving the other Greeks of means 
to trace their ancestry so high, g^-ve th^ip at th^ 
^ame ^ivae new eras whence to i|eg|n (h^ accoupt 
of themselves, in coufj^quence pf ly^h the old 
M more Teadily into oWiviof?, Th? Pelasgian 
name thus, grew obsolete f^% an earJly peyiod, mi 

I'tp.sss. ^M Gi^eek ftatiop became distiu^hftd- into two 
hords, called Ionian and iEoJfou, Yej^.n^^pr 
have i^e any cmain iW9rn;i9.1^on bow,.tl}i^ dis, 

1. 8. p. 383. tinction arose; tho tradition meutip^i^ig^ ^qd 

rr c'56 & ^"""^^^ ^^""^ ^^ ^^"^° % ^W :0f Deucp^^on^ and 
1: 7. c. 94: Ion and Achaeijs song.of :^^f^f^^ ^#^ fton of 

> Hellen, 



HeHen, as tHe patriafchs of the Gredan peoplei 
irom trhom the appellations of their principal 
dkdsions were deriveiL The history of these 
prhx^ however^ is uncertain in exti*eine; and 
tradition of better authority gives reason to sup- 
pose thi^ the appellations had another ^ad an 
earlier origin* Before the retam of the Heracleids Homer. 
the Achaian name was comoion to all the Pelo- de i2*i 
poimemtns. The Ionian name had been still more HLch^ld 
comppeheame; having mchided the Achaians J[*^iJ^* 
and tile Beeotkois, who^ togelher with those to 
whom it trae afterward ccmfined, would nmke 
nearly the wtM^ of the Greek nation ; andaxnong 
the Orientals it waa always tiie general name for 
tile Greeks. 

But whatever may have been ori^naUy the dis- 
tinction of the Gredaa hords, it became, m the 
course oi ages, more than nominal; since, tiio . 
tiiesr settlements were intermixed, awi their 
language fundamentally oste^ each' people pre-^ 
sarv^d itt pecolkor dialect Attica w*aa oonn 
sid^red as the original settlement of the lonians ? 
its antient inhabitants were usually distinoabhed Hom. 11. 

by that name ; and the comrtry was called Ionia« 

Colonies migrftttng thence into Peloponnesus, Herodof, 
occupied the province afterward named Achaia, 
but previously iEgialoe and iEgialeia; and the 
Ionian cokmisia were ci^ed iEgiaHan Pelasgians^ 
The people of tfie rest of Greeee, within and 
without the istinniis^ were esteemed of the Mciiavi 
hord : yet, according to Pluisanias, the dialect of P^usan. 
Argos, before the reftMrn of the HeraclcidBy was the 
same as the aAti^t Attic. Of the farther diviisiony 

O 4 however, 



however, of the Gretktn peqilcj ivhicfa afterward 
arose, we have from Strabo a clear aocount. The 

Strabo, inhabife«it8 of the mountainous tract about Par- 
nassus, under the iiame of Donsms, who, accord* 

Herodot. ing to Hcrodotus, had migrated thkher from 
Thessaly, were, like the anti^ht Attieans, frbm the 
bfirrenness of their country, and their consequent 
poverty, little subject to;invasion ; and thus, while 
the other iEolians, firomr their frequent ravcdudons 
and intermixture with £3reihers, aa]ttired a new 
dialect, the Dorians alone retained. their mttui^fB 

iw*h *^^ language unaltered. When under the Her6^ 

strub. 1. 8. cleids diey became ofiasters of Pek>bQnfiesu&* the 
' ' former inhabitants w^re mostly mthier expeUed^ 
reduced to slavery; excepting those .who undar, 
Tisamenus maintained themselves in Achma, und 
the Arcadians, who, withthdrmoAiiitaitis,|>r^€l|¥ed 
thdr fiieedom. The exiles passed to Ask Minor^ 
and overpowering there the Asis^s^iaa they had' 
been themselves overpowered by ' the DiHicms, 
they established colonies all along the' westera 

srr«bo, coast of tiiat country. Four distinctions of the 

J. 8. p. 33d« /^ • 1 ^ 

urecian people now arose out of Ibe dngkiid twpu 
The Dorian name prevailed itt all the establish^ 
ments of the Heracleids, and was preserved by: aU 
the colonies founded by their d^seendasits,' in> 
Asia, Italy, Sicity, and wheresoever else. , The^ 
Athenians also rose to suffh preemmence ab<^e all 
other people of Ionian race, rthal;^ their Xkmxe like- 
wise prevailed over that of thw herd; and thug 
tJie two original dialectsi of the Grecian langua^ 
^ acquired the new nam€35 of Dwic aftd Attic, while 
the two other principal 4iiJeets, wiiich varipiw 

circumstancei; 
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«orcumstances had c(Mitribui^ to alter, retained sect. 
the antiait appeftitions of iEolic and Ionic. But ^^>^^ 
all the Greeks without tlie isthmus, except the strabo,i.a 
Athenkns and Megarians, claimed iEoHan origin* 
The Megarians, tho of iZBolkn race, yet being a 
Dorian colony from Pelopotmesus, chose to retain 
the <}isttiietion itf the Doric name. The Icmian Herodot. 
name was rejected in Greece, imd retained only **^*^^*'^ 
1^ those I<miaiis who migrated into Asia and the 
Hands; and to them tlie dialect called Ionic was 
pecotmr. 


SECTION II. 

Origin and Prqgresi of Oracles. 

XiiE: history of a people divided, like the Greeks^ 
into many litde: states, ea^h e&erci^g complete 
flOvem»ty* within its own territory, cannot be 
traced iivftoooniiected a manner as that of those 
rartiom whose parts are united vnder one system 
of gQ\9Qeiiment I&storkms have therefore found 
it <^Hiv^nient, after giving/ a summary account of 
the remote: ages, to sdact twb connnonwealths, 
Athens and I^Loedsemon^ as main channels in 
wjaieh theu* nanratiye should run ; : contenting them*" 
s^¥^ witii but occasionally relatkig > the toore 
important trantections of the rest. While the 
savie fi^thod is followed hwe, equally from nec^s- 
Aty wA choice, the business of the histormn, it 
thould seem, .were very incompletely executed 
should he on^ to investigate, with some accuracy, 
the curcumi^siiM^es which prij^jpally contributed 
( to 
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CRAP, to keep SO mfrny inilepeiMkiit arid etom^ 
>,^^^ states^ without any. express league, and oft^i wid»- 
out any very oimoitt comuioa ihterest, fldM m sotne 
measure united; stiU always to esteem themselres 
one people, so as to^ acqture (for they had tiiem n<kt 
in the early periodi^of their history) singularly stroi^ 
lines of dibstinctioB from all the rert of^maflldnd, 

Tho, among the condeqpienoes*: of ^#»e ffmt 
revolution effected by ti)e Heracleids^ m feqwratiM 
in natioital prid^ . opposilaDn in natiimal: preja* 
dices, and even national antipathies, mi^ht be 
liable to arise among the Grecian people, the 
Dorians yet fortunately brought with them, from 
their former country, habito, opinions, and attach^- 
ments, not only tending to correct the mischievous 
effects of political jealousies among the several 
independent states whi<^ they esteblished iii Bdd* 
, ^ ' . ponnesus, imt also to praserve and evei^ increase 
tbe intercourse, and stren^en the oosmectiofi 
witii the rest of Greeca The pnmnee of Dwis 
was chiefly eoo^ased of the i^prthem bnuielm 
i£ tbe lofty ridge of Pamas&us,^ at the sovrthefn 
end of which Del{Ai was situated. Tbe oraclis 
of that place had been for gome time in^eeuangiit 
reputalioii amoi^ the people ci the ne^bboritig 
Flat, de provinces; and it was not without (be incoun^ 
h^l'(k6S6. i^^^cml ci some responses, which a<fe9itteid a hfim* 
ab)e interpretation, that Hie H^iacfoidfi had 
ingaged in their enterprize/ Their' full meetu 
there£3re coidd not fail to .extend ^ fasne and 
jncreasisr the credit of the iWNcte. Thd great bmid 
indeed that first united, and afterward ibr agj^s 
principally held the Greeks t<^g@'lhei^ wi^ tlM# 
u religion; 
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^^ijpoo ; ;of 4te early $t^t^ of \vhich, and some ^zct 
4)dncip«d cif^umstaoces \n its rise and progress, 
from anopng those vyhich can he sufficiently ascer- 
tained for history, it has been already endevored 
to give an account. Some inquiry will now be 
necessary concerning those reputed means of 
regular communication with the deity, less known 
in earlier tiipe^, but, which, in tlie period to which 
.we are approaching, became political engines of 
.singular force, and had their effect on almost 
.every important occurrence. It were indeed a 
very vain attempt to pursue, tlirough all its ihtri- 
cacies, the history of institutions founded upon 
;ignorfince, and raised by deceit, at an age far 
.beyond the reach of written memorials; and ever 
afterward, during their existence through many 
centuries, covered from common observation with 
^ utmost caution of interested ingenuity favored 
]by political power. But a& the subj^t is both 
curious in itself, and important to the history before 
.n3, it shall be endevored here to reduce under 
one point of view, what can be collected from 
anti^nt writers, principally tending to illustrate 
the, ea% eipcumstances of oracjes. 

Superstition was formed into a system in Egypt 
^tm age prior to oar first ^ccounts^of it Vast 
ten^pks were built, innumerably ceremonies estar 
.Wished ; the same bodyi forming tlie. heredtoiy 
piriesthood and the not>ility of, tlie nfitiotn directed 
with a high hand the belief and conscience* of 
^e people J and prqphecy was wrt only an¥»i| 
Iheir pretensions, but perhaps the most indis** 

pensable part of th^eir office,. We ha?^ aJr^y 

bad 
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c H AT. had occasion to remark how usual ft was with the 
xJ^J;^ Phenician traders, then the general ciarriers of the 
Herodot. Mediterranean, to steal women. It hamjened 
that the master of a Phenician vessel carried oflF 
a woman-attendant of the temple of Jupiter at 
Thebes on the Nile, and sold her in Thesprotia ; 
a mountainous tract in the north-western part 
of Epirus, bordering on tiie Ulyrian hords; 
Reduced thus unhappily to slavery among bitf- 
barians, the woman however soon becalne sensible 
of the superiority which hei* education in a more 
civilized country gave her over them; and she 
conceived hopes of mending her condition, by 
practising upon their ignorance what she had 
acquired of those arts which, in able hands, im- 
posed upon a more inligHtened people. She gave 
out, that she possessed aH the powers of prophecy 
to which the Egyptian priests pretended ; that 
she could discover present secrets and foretel 
future events. Her pretensions excited curiosity: 
she chose her station under tjie shade of a spread- 
ing oak, where, in the name of the god Jupiter, 
ihe delivered, answers to numbers who came to 
consult her; and shortly her reputation, as a 
/|»'ophetew, extended as far as the people of the 
coimtry themselves communicated. These simple 
ciixrlimstances *"^f Iwr story were afterward, 
according to the genius of th^se ages, turned into 
a fable, which \vas commonly told, in the iSme of 
MerodotuB, by Ae Dodonsean priests. A bkck 
|>%eort, they «aid, flew from Thebes in E^p^ ih 
i)odona, and perching upon an oak, prociaktied 
\yith human voice, * That mi oracle .of Jttpiter 
^ ^should 
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' flhould be established there'.' The Dodonaeans, 
conclu^ng that a divinity spoke through the >. 
i^Micy of the iMgeoD, obeyed the mandate, and 
the oracle was csttd}lished. The historian accounts 
for the 6ctiDn thus ; The woman, on her arrival, 
speajEiag in a forein dialect, the Dodonieans said 
she ^ke like a pigeon : l»it afterward, when she 
had acquired the Grecian speech and accent, they 
said the pigefm, who ftx)m hw darker complexion 
was calted the black pigeon, now spoke with a 
human voice. The trade of prc^hecy being both ' 
easy and lucrative, the office of the prophetess 
was readily, supplied both with associates and 
successors. A temple for the deity and liabi- 
. tations for his ministers were built; and thu^, 
according to the evidendy honest, and apparency 
well-founded and judicious account of Herodotus, 
arose the oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, the very 
place where tradition, still remdning to the days . 
of that nTiter, testi6ed that sacrifices had formerly 
been performed only to the Nameless "God. 

In coosequeuce probably of the success of' 

Dodona, oracles were, in remote ages, attempted 

in various places*. Olympia, as we learn from 

' Strabp, 


■ecfion of tlie first chapter of this History. 

' The learned M. (lardinn, in bis first Dissertation on (.he. 

Orultof Delpl)i,(IVIein.de I'Acad. des Inscrip.) undertakes ti> 

prove 
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CUKP. Strabo, before the establishment of its games^ 
was famous for the oracle of Olympian Jupiter; 


IlL 


Strabo, ^ which however ceased at an early period. The 
1.8.P.S53. p^^jgj^j^j^ ^ tiie gift of prophecy, a» a di^^en^ 

sation of the deity to certain individuals, being 

found still lucrative, continued still to be common, 

but it was often dangerous. For in gratifying 

one great man, tho btrt by telling the simple truth,- 

the ill-will of another, or perhaps of the njultitude, 

friad. was excited. Thus Homer represents the seer 
1. 1. If. 74. j^^^j^^g^^ ^jj^ ^ jjj^ ^f j^jgj^ j^jjjj^ afraid to dedhire 

a truth i^-h^ch might oflfend Agamemnoti ; and we 
Euripidi^s find in £uri|Mdes the reason expressly giveh iof 
▼."SnT' preferring local orade's : * Men are liable to be- 

\ warped by feai, favor, or pity. Prophecies' 

* should be delivered by Apollo alone, who re- 

* specfe nobody*' Whenever tiittrefore means 
occiwTed for establishing the belief that a deity 

favored 

4 

prove from Herodotus hioiself, that Hero4otus is wroogin 
asserting the Dodonsean oracle to have been the oldest in 
6reeM. But, the mhok of his af|;um^tit rests on a sihppo- 
sition that the t'elasgians^ ifoanders of tbQ Dodomeau oracl^ 
origiauted from a handful of savages (tine poigu^e cf^homn)eS| 
ou, pour miettx &re, des bruteB) first assembled undierP^lasgtis' 
on Uie mountains of Arcadia, long after the establishment of 
the Delpfiian oracle. Nothing, however, in antient Grecian 
tradition appears more certain than that ihe Pelasgian, name 
and people bad a very difiereut origin (i); notjiing mor^ 
cmcertiiin than the time when the Delphian oracle wajs^ first 
cstablwlied ; and scarcely anything more evidentty' fabialous 
than those reports of the early consultation of it, on whose 
autbovity M. Hardion has not scrupled to say,, * il est in- 
\ coxTE^TjBLK qu'il 6toit etabli meme avant le delugd dt 
• Deucalion/ The first account of the consultation of the 
Delphian oracle to which Strabo seems to have giyen any^ 
crcdi: was that of Homer, who mentions a responsfe^' 
Agamemnon before the Trojan war. Sec Strabo, b. 9, p. 417*^ 

(1) See chap. 1. tec. 2. & 4 of this Hist.' 
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^mrored any {mrtkular spot with his peculiar gchce s £ ct/^ 
and frequent presence^ and would deign there to 
commutiiciite with mortals who knew how duijr 
to invoke bim, priestsand soothsayers would not 
neglect the opportunity. The faithful delivery of 
the ^vine inandate no longer then depended, on 
&e a^it of a single person,, but a college of 
pnciMs became its. wairrant'; while the supposed 
sanctity of the p^aee pfotected:all witbin4ts pie^ 
cine^ and the number of t^e associated attendants 
added to the security of those mgaged in any 
^&ce of the ^x^hetkal function;. Through such 
indneements many oracles- were iii e^ly timed 
e^sMished^ whieh^ lik« Ofyinpia,. succeeded for a 
time, and decayed. But the oracle whicb hdd 
its reputaticm, and extencied % we may say, over 
the wdid, was Delphi. Of this* cdebraCsd {^ace 
so many £ibles are rdated, some ^df them referred 
to times kmg before, according to any authentic 
account^ an oracle existed in Greece; tiiat the 
writer whose sublet calk for some eljucidation of 
&e matter, finds no small difficulty to detarmina* 
what not to rgect of all that has b^n said upon it 
Indeed on this mythological ground, wh^e even 
the aaitiquarian and the professed dissertatdr 
iriiOuld tread with cautic»), tte historian cannot 
but he^tate at every step. He will certainly not 
attempt to lead his reader a reguUu^ joiirn^ 
thros:^ It ; but he may pomt out to him a few 
spotSi of. the firmer soil, which, without risk of 
materii^ deception, may ipable him to form some 
general idea of the whole. 

Op. 
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CHAP. On the southern skle of mount Parnassos^ 
^J:^/ within the western border of Phods against Locrii^ 

f9'***''4i8 ^^^ ^^ "^ ff^^* ^^^^^^^ ^^ the se^oit towns 
of Crissa and CiiTha, the mountain^cags form : a 
natural amphitheater, difficult of access ; in the 
strtii>o, midst of which a deep cav em> discharged, from a 
* narrow orifice^ a yapor powerfully aff^^tmg th» 
brain of those who came within its influence. This, 
Dbdor.sic. we are told, was first broughtto. public nottee by 
vlLn.^^^ a goatherd, wliose goats, tNrouzing cm the briixk, 
Lh^'ia^* were thrown mto smgular convukibns ; upcm 
to^I' v^T ^'^h ^ man gomg to the spot znd endevorix^ 
to look into the cluim, became likiself a^tate^ 
like one frantk., Thccse exUraordinaiy circum-^ 
stences were cornmunicated through the neighbor- 
hood ; and the superstitious i^orance of the age 
immediatdy attributed them to a deity reining 
m U)e pdace. ; f remgr of every kind,. among. the 
Greeks^ even; in more inli^tened>>t)ii3aesy was 
supposed the effect of divine inspiratbn, and the 
incoherent seeches oC the fitmtic were regai^ied 
a3 ^phetical^ . A Sfpot therefor* /to whid« 
b$[rdmen only and their goats had bkberto been 
accustomed to climb over the nj^ed ades (^.tfae 
iixq^pltain, r^cw became an1 ctgect of *Bx*eosii«: 
Quriosity : it was said to be the oracle? of tiiW 
godde^^Eofth;:* th^ tudeinfeabitants^. from all the 
neighbQringup^ils^jesqirted to it :£[>/ infbiHial^^ti^^ 
coiacerning, fujurity ; .to obtain wliich any m^oi 

' ♦'Utalla nos'mefius multaquam (Srs&ci, sic litiic'prae^tatt-' 
tissimas rei divinationi, nomen n63tTVja4jjvisVOra5tit iIIVjU^k 
; intcrpretaiur (in Phadro) a furore dixenint. M, T. Cic. dc 
drvmatione, 1. 1. s. i. 
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them inhaled the vapor, and whatever he uttered 
in the insiiing intoxication, passed for prophecy. 

But the function of prophet, under thei^e cir- 
cmnstances, was not a little dangerous : for 
many, through' the superinduced giddiness, fell 
into the cavern and were lost. An assembly of 
the neighboring inhabitants was therefore con- 
vened; in whicli it was determined that one 
person, appointed by public authority, should 
alone be permitted to receive the inspiration and 
render the responses of the divinity; and that 
the security of the prophet should be provided for 
by a firame placed over the chasm, through which 
the maddening vapor niight be inhaled with safety, 
A virgin was preferred for the sacred office; and 
a frame was prepared, resting on three feet, 
whence it had the name of ti'ipod. The place 
bore the name of Pytho, of uncertain origin, but^ 
attributed in aftertimes to some adventures of the 
gods there, which gave it a mystical dignity ; and 
tiience the tide of Pythoness or Pythia became 
attached to the prophetess. To obtain the in* 
spiration which, it was supposed, not only inabled, 
bat forced hgr to reveal the will of the divinity, 
the Pythoness was placed on the tripod. A sacredi 
estimation thus became attached to the form of 
that machine, insomuch that thence, according 
to Diodorus, arose the partiality which induced 
not the Greeks only but the Romans to prefer it 
for every utensil, whether for sacred or domestic 
purposes, to which it could be applied. 

The importance of the oracle being increased 
by this interference of public authority, a farther 

Vq l. I. P ^stablishmenl 
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c p A P. f $t^bU$hinen|; became npcessary. A rude templo 
wa$ built over the cavern, priests were appointed, 
ceremonies were prescribed, sacrifices were per- 
formed. A revenue now \vas necessary.. All 
^erefore who would consult the oracle hencet 
forward, must come with offerings in their hands. 
The reputation of the place no longer then det 
. pended simply on the superstition of the people : 
the interest of the priests became its guardian* 
Dissert. Jiepce, acqordiug to probable conjecture, the 
de Deiphcs, change of divinities supposed to preside at Delphi, 
Hwdion. The profits produced by the prophetical abilities 
pf the goddess £arth be^nning to fail, it wa4 
asserted that the god Neptune was associated 
Pansan. wit^ het in the oracle. After this the goddess 
Themis was ^aid to have succeeded her mother 
^chyi. Earth in the inheritance. Still jnew incentives to 
public credulity and curiosity became necessary. 
If the attempt to sift fact firom fable may in any 
^ase be indulged to the historian, the hymn to 
ApoUo, transmitted to us as the composition of 
Homer, seems to offer so probable an account of 
the next and final change in the property of this 
celebrated place, that it may be permitted to 
introduce it here* 

Apollo was a deity of great reputation in the 
ilands and in Asia Minor, but hitherto of little 
fame on the continent of Greece, when a vessel 
from Gnossus in Crete came to the port of Crissa; 
and the crew landing, proceeded immediately up 
the neighboring mountain Parnassus to Delphi, 
Presently a wonderful story was circulajfced, * That 
* thi^ vessel, being hound ta Pylus on the coast 

: J ^of 
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of Messenia, had been forced by a preternatural secK 
power b^'ond that port ; and, while the asto- 


nished crew were perfectly passive, had been 
conducted with surprizing exactness and expe- 
dition to Crissa : that a dolphin of uncommon 
magnitude had accompanied the vessel, ap- 
parently with authority, and, on their arrival at 
Crissa, discovered himself to the crew to be the 
great and beneficent god Apollo ; ordering them 
at the same time to follow him to Delphi, where 
they should become his ministers/ The project 
Succeeded beyond expectation. Sacrifices and 
petitions to Themis and Neptune had plainly for 
some time been wrong : ApoUo was now the pre** 
siding power of the place ; and under this god, 
through the skill of his new ministers (for Grete^ . 
as we have seen, was eariier civilized, and had 
.probably more intercourse with Egypt than the 
rest of Greece) the oracle recovered and increased 
its reputation^ Delphi, which had the advahtagai 
of being really near the center of Greece, was 
reported to be the center of the world ; miracles 
were invented to prove so important a circum- 
stance, and Navel of the Earth was among thef 
titles which it acquired *. Perhaps at this tinae , 
the Pythian games had their origin in^ the prize 
offered for a hymn in honof of Apollo, to be per-* 
formed by the voice accompanied by the eitha^a.. 
The first victor, Pausanias informs us, was a Ptmrn, 

Cretan. '• "^^ ^- '• 

* Strabo^ 1 9. p: 41 g. JWf. Bryant tas accoontedf fof thi» » 
title ingeniously, and perhaps justly,, in his Analysis gf Autient 
Mythofogy, voLl. p.240^ - 

*P 2 
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CHAP. Cretan. It was not till some ages after that 
^^■y-»i athletic exercises were introduced, in jmitation of 
the Olympian. 

Delphi, however, prospering through its oracle, 

became early a considerable tc>wn. Situate as it;, 

was among barren mountain-crags, the rich vale 

wheeier»f of Crfssa was at hand for its supply ; the Boeotian 

into Greece, plain was not far distant, ahd the neighborhood 

b.4.^3i«. ^£ ^Y^^ ^^ ^^g ^ great additional conveniencci 

Before Homer's time, if we may credit* the hymn 
to Apollo, the temple of that deity was built of 
stone, with some magnificence. But the Dorian 
conquest seems to have been the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that principally spred its fame and 
inlarged its influence ; which quickly so extended, 
tiiat nothing of moment within Greece was under- 
taken by states, or even by private persons who 
could afford the expence, without first consulting 
the oracle of Delphi ; particularly in circumstances 
of doubt, anxie^, and distress, Delphi was the 
refuge. A present upon these occasions was al- 
ways necessary ] and princes and opulent persons 
endevored to conciliate the favor of the deity by 
offerings of gret|t value. Afterward vanity came 
in aid to superstition in bringing riches to the 
temple. The names of those who made ccmsider-^ 
able presents were always registered ; and when 
statues, tripods, or other ornaments of valuable 
materials or elegant workmanship were given, they 
were publicly exhibited in honor of the donor. 

But the wealth and growing estimation of Delptu 
had also another source of which information 
remains only so far ad to assure us of the £act» 

witU 
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mtik far less explanation of circumstances than 
for its impoitance might be desired. In the 
general insecurity of property in the early ages, 
and especially in Greece, it was highly desirable 
to convert all that could be spared from immediate 
use into that which might most easily be removed 
from approaching danger. By a compact imdfer- 
3tood among men, with this view, the precious 
metals appear to have obtained their early esti- 
mation. Gold then and silver having ficquifed 
their certain value as signs of wealth, a deposit 
secure against the dangers continually threatening, 
not individuak only, but every town and state in 
Greece,, would be the next object of the wealthy. 
Such security offered no where in equal amount 
as in those temples which belonged not to any 
single state, but were respected by the common 
religion of the nation. The priesthood, not likely 
ta refuse the charge, would have a large interest 
in acquiring the reputation of fidelity to it. Thus 
Delphi appears to have become the great bank of 
Greece, perhaps before Homer, in whose time its 
riches seem to have Jbeen already proverbial. 
Such then was found the value of (his institution, 
that when the Dorian conquest drove so large a 
part of the Greek nation into exile, the fugitives, 
who acquired new settlements in Asia, established 
there their own national bank, in the manner of 
that of their former country, recommending it to 
the protection of the same divinity : the temple 
of Apollo at Branchidae became the great deposi- Herodot. 
tory of the wealth of Ionia. i. 5. c 15. 

P 3 . . Of 
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CHAP. Of the OTWiagpinent of the prophetical business 
Km^^mm ^ 6f Delphi, 50016 information reinain3, bearing the 
Diod. Sic. appearance of authenticity. The Pythoness was 
. 10. c, ?6. gjj^jjggjj fj,Qj^ among mountain-cottagers, the most 

unacquainted with mankind that could be found* 
It was always required that she should be a virgin, 
jaqd originally she was taken very young, The 
purity of virgin innocence, to which the Greeks 
always attached an idea of mysterious sanctity^ 
' made a girl most fit, in vulgar opinion, to receive 
the influence of the god ; and ignorance, which 

" evinced purity of mind, was at the same time 
yery commodious for the purposes ef the priests^ 
Once appointed, she was never to quit the temple* 
Ibid. ggt uirfortunately it happened that one Pythonesa 

made her escape :. her singular beauty ^ inamored 
a young Thessalian, who succeeded in the 
hazardous attempt to carry her off. It waa 
afterward decreed that no Pythoness should he 
appointed under fifty years of age; but that in 
simplicity she should still be the nearest possible 
jto a child ; and that even the dress approporiated 
to girls should be preserved to her. The office 
of Pythoness appears not to have been desirable. 
Either the emanation from* the cayen^ or some 

. art of the managers, threw her into real corivul* 
sions. Priests, intitled prophets, led her to the 
sacred tripod, force being often necessary for the 
purpose, and held her on it till her frenzy rose to 
whatever pitch was in their judgement most fit 
for the occajsion. To secure themselves waa not 
difficult; because those noxious vapors, which 

hftve 
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Mave been observed iti caverns, in various parts of s E (5 t. 
the world, are so much specifically heavier than » -— /-.^ 
the wholesome air, that they never rise above a 
certain height ^ But Pythonesses are said to have piatarch. 
expired almost immediately after quitting the orac*^^'^'' 
tripod, and even on the tripod The broken ^^\ 
accents, which the wretch uttered in her agony, '• *• v.ii6. 
were collected and arranged by the prophets, and i. 9! p.' 419. 
then promulgated, till a late period always in 
. verse, as the answer of the god. There were 
however a few days only in the year on which the 
god might be interrogated; and tliose variable 
within the power of the priests- Previous sacrifices 
were moreover necessary, and if the victims were 
not favourable the Pythoness would in vain solicit 
inspii'ation. Thus, the priests had it always in 
their power to den^ answers, to delay, answers, or 
to give answers direct, dubious, or unintelligible, 
as they judged most advantageous for the credit 
of the oracle^ With frequent opportunities there- 
fore of arrogating the merit of true prophecy, the 
oracle generally avoided the risk of being con- 
victed of false ; tho such misfortune happened to 
many oracles less aWy conducted, to the no small 
advantage of Delphi ; which thence acquired the stmbo, 
reputation, delivered to us in words not ad van- ' *** 
tageoiis to the general character of those fixed 
seats of prophecy, of being the least fallacious of 
all oracles. . But if princes or great men applied 
in a proper manner for the sanction of the god to 

any 

• See Bergman's Physical and Chemical Essajs, in CuUen'a 
Translation, v* 1. p. 83. 

?4 
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CHAP, aay undertaking, they sddom failed to receive it 
in direct terms, provided the reputation of ibe 
(Mracle for truth was not liable to immediate danger 
from the event. 


SECTION III. 

' 4 ' - f 

Of the Or gin and Constitution of the Council of Amphictyons, 

When the Delphian sanctuary had acquired that 
extensive importance which resulted from the 
circumstances just related, and the, wealth ac^- 
mulated there offered so tempting a prey to the 
unscrupulous among the leaders of the numerous 
states around, composed intirely of a mihtary 
people, it was little fit that the charge should be 
trusted wholly to the Delphian citizens, or even 
to the united government of the Phocian people. 
What indeed that government was in early times, 
we have no information. When it first becomes 
known to us, the Phocians were divided into . no . 
' . less than two and twenty village states, nearly 
independent. But among the dark confusion and 
fanciful falsehood of antient tradition, we have 
Oh. 1. sec.4. seen large assurance that the people inhabiting to 
^'' the northward of mount (Eta, and along the coast 
of the JEgean sea eastward as far as the Helles- 
pont, were, in early times, more inlightened than 
the southern Greeks ; who in after-ages acknow« 
leged obligation to instructors from tijat country, 
in rdigion, morality, le^slation, and their vehicles 
music and poetry. We may gather also that 
the numerous barbaiians of the extensive inlimd 

country, 
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totmfry, continually harassing the more ctviUzed 
inhabitants of the coast, drove some to seek securer 
fliettlements elsewhere ; and by preventing the 
cultivation of the arts of peace, reduced the rest 
to become barbarians like themselves. Greece 
possessed advantageous barriers against these 
evils, in its several ranges of almost impassably 
mountains, stretching across the country from sea 
to sea. The southern parts, therefore, with the. 
Hands, afforded refuge for those inhabitants of 
l^e northern coast, who had means of transporting 
themselves, and effects to subsist on ; and Thrace 
thus shared with Egypt and Phenicia in the "^ . 
honor of civilizing Greece. Thessaly, however, 
bordering on the barbarian hords, and by the* 
fruitfulness of its soil, singularly tempting invasion, 
"was in elder times peculiarly subject to revolutions. 
Yet, among the uncertain and romantic traditions 
r^aining to us concerning Thessaly also, there 
appears, good foundation for belief that it was, at 
,a very early period, governed by princes mope 
powerful and more informed than their cotem- 
pararies of southern Greece. Among these the 
n^ame of Deucalion is famous. But whatever 
truth or whatever error of tradition may have 
mixed that name with the circumstances of a 
deluge, and whether the deluge was that which ch. i^ecs. * 
destroyed the whole world, or one which wasted 
only a part of Greece, there seems no reason to 
doubt the existence of a king of Thessaly of the 
name, a principal potentate of his time. The 
dominions of that prince are s^id, on his death, 
to have been divided between his sons ; the country 

northward 
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CHAP, northward of the pass of Thermopylae forming a 
kingdom under Hellen, and the country south- 
ward another, under Amphictyon, who afterward 
added to it the province of Attica. Boih these 
princes were of great fame, but very uncertain 
history. From Hellen is said to have originated 
ibe name HelleneB, tiie g^n^oral denomm^^ion by 
which the Greeks of after-agies^ designated them- 
selves. To AmphictyOD is attributed the institution 
of the council of Amphictyons, which, defective 
and obscure as remainiiig accounts of it are, will 
demand some attention ^. 

Ages before letters began to record the trans-^ 
actions of the Greeks, a regular establishm^t- 
had b^n made of an assembly of deputies from< 
the provinces norUiward and s(H:^ward of mounts 
CEta, to consult on the common iniei^ists of their 
constituents^ Their cMrdinary place of meeting 
was a temple, dedicated to the goddess Ceres, 

near 

* In Homer's time no conmion name fof all the Greeks 
Irad obtained general acceptation. In the want of such we: 
^d him evidently at a loss. But in the 37th line of- hi87 ^ 
catalogue, he plainly means to include the whole nation under 
the two names Panhellenes and Achaioi: the former 
seemingly intended for the northern Greeks^ ibe latter for the 
southern. Thus also in the Odyssee he apparently intends 
the northern division of the country by the name HfiLLAS, 
and the southern by the name Ahgos (1), where under the 
two he means evidently to include the whole of Greece. The 
appellation Da nag; appears to mark the southern Greeks 
only, or however chiefly. Strabo tells us (a),. that Argoar- 
was antiently a name including all Peloponnesus; that the 
epithet Achaic, used by Homer, was derived from the Phthiot 
Achaians, who came into the peninsula with Pelops, and 
settled in Laconia ; and that Danai was a name which the 
Pelopbnnesian Pelasgians received from the Egyptian Danaiis. 

(1) 0dys5. L 1. ▼. 344. I. 4. V. 7i6. & 816. & I. 15. t. 80» 
<^) 1. 7. p. 365. 1. 8. p. 371. 
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aear the mouth of the river Asopus, at that pass sect. 
af Thermopylae afterward so Yimous. These ^'^^ 
deputies bore the title of Amphictyons, it is said> 
fix)m the founder of the institution*. Strabo strabo, 
attributes the regulations which became the basis •^•^••*^- 
of tbe ^XMistitution of this assembly to Acrisius 
king of Argos, grandfather of the hero Perseus^ 
r^cting, as erf no authority, all accounts of the 
lassembly before the age of that prince. The 
conjectures of tiie Grecian chronologers, with 
whieh, however, the geo^apher shows himself 
everywhere little satisfied, placed Amphictyoii a 
century and a half earlier than Acrisius, Sir Newton's ' 
Isaac Newton supposed them cotemporary, and p.''iTt4,i7 
3.bout a century older than the Trojan war. If ^ ^^* 
we admit the English philosopher s chronology, 
tiie supposition of a league of the most powerful 
prints, of the northern with the most powerful 
prince of the southern part of G reecfe, will carry 
no apparent improbability, nor does it seem easy 
otherwise to account for the interferaace of a king^ 
of Argos, unmentioned by any tradition as a 
conqueror, in the regukttion of an assembly of 
states at Thennopyhe ^ That a connection and 

a beneficial 

• It appears to have been the most received opinion of tbe 
most juaicious antiquarians among the antients, that the 
Awpbictyonic council had its name fron^ Amphictyon son of 

' Peucalion^ tho the obvious application of the word, with a . 
very small alteration, 'a^»xtwv, as a description instead ol' * 
an arbitrary appellation of the persons who composed tho 
assembly, led some to suppose that this was the true name, 
iSee Pausan. b. lo^ c. 8. 

* Sir kaac Newton, as a nijitjtcr of probabiH^, not resting 
on positive autlw^rity, supposes Amphictyon to hav« been the 
f(mui^f of ih^ assembly ul Th^xmopylas^ ^id Acrisius of that 
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c^^AP. a beneficial connection was formed^ and tfaat^ hj 
some means, the kings of Argos obtained a 
superiority, is amply indicated by Homer, in liie 
ready acquiescence which he ascribes to all the 
Grecian ^iefs, as far as the utmost bounds of 
Thessaly, under the authority of Agamenmon, 
and the acknowlegement of it even by the proud 
and powerful Achilles. Nevertheless from Homer 
we have np mention of the Amphfctyonic council. 
Possibly and even probably it may have been the 
policy of the Pelopid princes to rejH'ess jts pow«r, 
which had been favored by the Perseid line, whom 
they had expelled ; and so, in Homer's time, it 
may have been ^ insignificant and obscure. But 
in consequence of the revolution produced in 
Peloponnesus by the return of the Heracleids, 
and the equality asserted by the several princes 
who obtained settlements there, the power or 
influence which the Pelopid princes, and especially 
Agamemnon, had held among the northern pro- 
vinces, fell immediately ; and the principal sway 
in the assembly, and the principal interest in 
supporting it, reverted again to Thessaly. ' 

The constitution of this famous assembly^ ob- 
scure in its ori^n through extreme antiquity, is 
not accurately known to us even in those ages 
from which we might expect accurate informa- 
tion. We find, however, that every state of 
the Amphictyonic confederacy sent at least one 

representative, 

at Delphi. But ve shall have occasion in the sequel to 
observe ground for assigning to the Delphic assembly, or 
more properly the Delphic session of the Aaiphictyon3, a 
much later origin. 


r 
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representative, who bore the tide of Pylagore '^ 
Each member had an equal vote on every occasion 
in which the authority of the council was exerted ; 
and no Amphictyon derived any legal privilege 
or authority from the rank or estimation which 
his constituents held among the Grecian states, 
but all were properly peers. The meeting was 
opened with solemn sacrifices to Ceres. After- 
ward an additional representative was sent by 
every state, with the.different title of Hieromnemon^ - 
indicating .that his office was more particularly to 
superintend all concerns of reli^n. The form 
of the Amphictyonic oath has been preserved to 
us ; not that of the earliest times, but probably not 
very different in tenor. It ran thus : * I swear JExhim, 
that I will never subvert any Amphictyonic city : lc^,* ^"^ 
I will never stop the courses of their water, 
either in war or peace. If any such outrages 
be attempted, I wfll o{^)ose them by force of 
arms, and destroy those cities which are guilty 
of such attempt. If any devastations be com- 
mitted in the territory of the god, if any shall 
be privy to such offence, or entertain any design 
against the temple, I will use my hands, my 
feet, my whole force, to bring the offending party 
^ to condign punishment' , An awful imprecation 

was 

** What remains from ahtient authors apon the subject haa 
been largely collected by Dean Prideaux, in his Treatise on * 

the Oxford Marbles, and Dr. Leland, in the preliminary 
Discourse to his History of Philip king of Macedonia, bus 
added what has been imagined by modern writers. In th« 
>equel of this history occasion will occur to notice the con* 
nection of the Amphictyonic council with the political 
interests of the country, as they arise; whence illustration,, 
still imperfect, yet perhaps Ihe best to be obtained, may 
result. 
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was subjoined : * If any shall iriolatt BXiy part c^ 

* this solemn engagement, whether city, private 
^ person, or nation, may such violators be ob- 

* noxious to the vengeance of Apollo, Biant, 

* Latona, and Minerva the Provident. May 

* their land never produce its firuits : May their 

* women never bring forth children of tiie iKame 

* nature with the parents, but oflspring unnatural 
^ and monstrous : May they b^ forever defatted 
Wti war, injudicial controversies, and in all civil 

* transactions; and may tiieir families,«and theif 

* whole race, be utterly destroyed : May they 
^ never offer an acceptable sacrifice to Apolloy 

* Diana, Latona, and Minerva the Provident, but 
•may all their sacred riteS be forever rejected/ 
The first part of this oatii is pointed to wha* wad 
really the most important business of the assembly, 
and which seems to have^ been with great wisdom 
and humanity proposed as the principal end of 
tiie institution, the establishment and support - of 
a kind of law of nations among the Greeks, that 
might cheek the violence of war among them- 
selves, and finally prevent those horrors, that 
extremity of misery, which the barbarity of eldei* 
times usually made the lot of the vanquished! 
The view of the founders seems evidently to hav6 
gone farther ; to bring all disputes between Am- 
phictyonic states before this tribunal, and totally 
to stop war among them, or to punish it as private 
war and rebellion". To this however, after the 
return of the Heracleids, amid the jealous claims 

of 
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of^vfry Grecian city to absolute independency, sect. 
tbe ABaphictyonic council was never equal. Rew 
iK^tions in early tim^ reduced it to obscurity. 
Afterward the Delphian oracle, and the Delphian 
treasure, were committed to its superintendency, 
whence no small additional importance accrued 
to it. Nevertheless the members seem wisely to 
have avoided the attempt to exert an authority 
which they wanted power effectually to support. 
Contests between states were, howevar, always 
esteemed proper obj^ts of its jurisdiction r but 
tl>e superintendency of the religion of the Greek 
nation was more particularly its office* Its au- 
tiiOrity to fine any Amphictypnic state, simJ, iji 
case of noncompliance with injunctions, even ta 
levy forces, and to make war on the disobedient,, 
were allowed. Of disputes between private 
persons it never condescended to take connisance^ 
Its proceedings were generally conducted witii 
prudence and dignity ; and its decrees, notwith- 
i^tanding its deficiency of power, were highly re- 
sected. 


SECTION IV. 

Earlif J^seftsions of the Htrmleid Princes, Unsettled Stat& 
qf PelopannesuB. Origin of the Grecian Gamesi Jnstitutiom 
of the Ol^^mpictn Festival by Iphitufi King of Elis. 

The Return of the Hebacleids, as the 
Dorian conquest is commonly termed by Grecian* 
writers, produced a revolution in PeloponnesusT 
so complete that, except in the rugged province* 
of Arcadia^ nothing remained unaltered: Thei 

13. Argian 
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Argian princes of the family of Pelopi* had ac^ 
quired such superior power, and a legal pre**' 
eminence which they claimed^ in whatever way 
acquired, was so generally admitted, that under 
them one government in some degree pervaded, 
not the peninsula only, but all Greece : the ad- 
ministration of law gahied consistei^, . civility 
advanced, and arts began to show themselves*^ 
But the Dorian conquest reduced Peloponnesus to 
that ruder state in which the new lords of tl^ 
country had lived among their native moimtains : 
arts and civility fled with the old inhabitants to 
florish in another soil, llie first care of the con- 
quering chiefs was to secure their acquisitions 
against any attempts of the former possessors; 
their next seems to have been to prevent any one. 
among themselves from acquiring that superibrity 
over tiie rest, which alone could insure the quiet 
of alL In the very partition of the country a 
cause of future discord arose. Aristodemus died : 
his followers, to whom Laconia was allotted, 
thought they had an equal claim to the fajrer 
portion of Messenia; a less mountainous ai^d 
more generally fruitful country, of which they 
were deprived, as they supposed, only through 
the inabUity of their infant sovereins, sons of their 
deceased leader, to assert their rights. The 
boundaries also of the several allotments were, 
in tiie haste of diviaon, not everywhere accurately 
ascertained ; and early disputes about these led 
to hostilities. Within the seyer^ governments 
moreover, for many years after so violent a revo-. 
lution, the unsettled state of things would c^ften 
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faU for the strong arm of power to repress outrage sect. 
and inforce order. Violence would arise some- . ^-^^ 
times on the part of the princes ; and a conquering Thucyd. 
people, rude, but highsphited, was little disposed piotnrch. ' 
to admit patiently any exertion of authority not ^^^"^' 
perfectly warranted by established custom. Thus, 
in every state, internal dissensions were seldom 
interrupted but by external war ; and any long 
intermission of this the situation of Arcadia sufficed 
fo prevent : sheltered by their mountains in their 
property and their freedom, the Arcadians, bor- 
dering upon all, were the natural enemies of all* 
Peloponnesus thus was relapsing into a state of 
anar^y and barbarism like that in which it had 
existed before Pelops and Hercules. 

From very early times it had- been customary 
among the Greeks to hold numerous meetings for 
purposes of festivity and social amusement. A 
foot-race, a wrestling match, or some other rude 
trial of bodily strength and activity, formed ori- 
ginally the principal entertainment; so far only 
perhaps more respectable in its kind than' our 
country wakes, as it had more immediate reference 
to that alniost ceaseless warfare which prevailed 
in elder Greece. It was probably the connection 
of these Games with the warlike character, that 
occasioned their introduction at funerals in honor in^d. 
of the dead; a custom which, we learn from odylaee. 
Homer, was in his time antient. But all the Hyma.\d ' 
violence of the early ages was unable to repress xhucidf "^ 
that elegance of imagination which seems con- '• ^- ^J^' 
geniatl to Greece. Very antiently a contention Socr. i. 3. 
for a prize in poetry and music was a favorite 

Vox. I, Q entertainment 
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entertainment of the Grecian people ; and whew 
connected, as it often was, with some ceremony of 
religfon, drew together large assemblies of both 
sexes ". A festival of this kind in the little iland 
of Delos, at which Homer assisted, brought a 
numerous concourse from different parts by sea ; 

Hffsiod. and Hesiod infoims us of' a splendid meeting for 

1 2. V. 272. the celebration of various games at Chalcis in 
Euboea, where himself obtained the prize for 
poetry and song. The contest in music and 
poetry seems early to have been particularly con- 
nected with the worship of Apollo. When this 
was earned from the ilands of the iEgean to 
Delphi, a prize for poetry was instituted ; whence 
arose the Pythian games. But it appears front 

OdyM. 1. 8. Homer that Games, in which athletic eJxercises 
and music and dancing were alternately intro- 
duced, made a common amusement of the courts 
of princes ; and before his time the manner of 
conducting them was so far reduced to a system, 

1. 8. V. 258. that public judges of the games are mentioned as 
a kind of established magistrate. The Games, 
thus improved, greatly resembled the tilts and 
tournaments of the ages of chivalry. Men of 
high rank 6nly presumed to ingage in them ; but 
a large concourse of all orders atte^d^d as spec- 
tators : and to keep regularity among these was 
perhaps the most necessary office of the judges. 
Bat the most solemn meetings, and which drew 

together 

Oi oi crc ervyftec^ii^ rt XMt o^ynO/xol xal ciotii 

Hymn, ad Apoll. ap. Thucyd- L 3. c. T04. 
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together people of distinguishedrank and character, sect. 
often from distant parts, were at the funerals ^ -/ _r 
of eminent men. The paramount sovereins of 
Peloponnesus did not disdain to attend these" ; 
which were celebrated with every circumstance of 
nofagnific^ice and splendor that the age could 
afford. The funeral of Patroclus, described in 
the Iliad, may be considered as an example of 
what the poet could imagine in its kind most . 
complete. The games, in which prizes were there 
contended for, were the chariot-race, the foot-race, 
boxing, wrestling, throwing the quoit and the 
javelin, shooting with the bow, and fencing with 
the spear. And in times when none could be rich 
or powerful but the strong and active, expert at 
martial exercises, all those trials of skill appear to lUad. 
have been esteemed equally becoming men of the odissee. 
highest rank; tho it may seem, from the prizes &seq.*&^^ 
offered and the persons contending at the funeral ^^ ^ *^- 
of Patroclus, the poet himself saw, in the game 
of the caestus, some incongruity with exalted 
characters. 

Traditions are preserved of Games celebrated WeitontUe 

• 171 • 1 .. • • Olympic 

m iLleia, upon several great occasions, m very Games, 
early times, with more than ordinary pomp, by 
assemblies of chiefs from different parts of Greece. 
Homer mentions such at Elis under king Augeas, iiJa*'- 

1. 11* T.697'. 

cotemporary 

■* Agamemnon speaks of having frequently attended such 
meetings : 

Xvvtvilcii Tf yfof, xa) tTrttrvforrcn aeO^a. 

Odyss, 1. 24. v. 87. 
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CHAP, trotemporary with Hercules, and grandfttther of 
s^ .^-.i.i one of the chiefs who commanded the Eleian 

f^l\ 623 ^^^^^ ^^ '^^ Trojan war ; and again at Buprafibm 
in Eleia, for the funeral of Amarynceus^ whfle 
Nestor was yet in the vigor of youth.* But it 

L «5: r.629. does not at ail appear from Homer that in hisi 
time, or ever before him, any periodical festival 
was established like that which afterward became 
so famous, under the title of the Olympiad or the 
Olympian Contest, or, as our writers, translating 
the Latin phrase, have commonly termed it, the 
Olympian Games. On the contrary, every men* 
tion of such games, in his extant work&, fi^i^ws 
them to have been only occasional solemnities ; 

strabo, and Strabo has remarked that they were distin*' 
guished' by a characteristical difFereittJe from the 
Olympian. In these the honor derived from 
receiving publicly a crown or chaplet, formed of 
a branch of oleaster '*, was the only reward of the 
. victor : biit in Homer's games the prizes were not 
meerly honorary, but intrinsically valuaUe ; and 
the value was often very considerable. After 
Homer's age, through the loi^ troid>le$ insuing 
from the Dorian conquest, and the great change 
made in the population of the country, the customs 
and institutions of the Pelbponnesiaas were so 
altered and overthrown, that even memory jof the 
antient games was nearly lost. 

In this season of turbulence and returning 
barbarism, Iphitus, a descendant, probably grand- 
son of Oxylus (tho so defici^it were ikhe means of 
transmitting inforsfialion 1k> posterity^ that we hlive 

^ KorUw fifxm* Anstoph. Plut» v* 586.. 
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Newton*! 
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110 assurance even of his fkther s name) succeeded si: c t. 
to the throne of Elis. This prince was of a « -^^^j* 
genius that might have produced a more brilliant Pausan. 
character in a more inlightened age, but which 
was perhaps more beneficial to mankind in the 
rough tim^ in which he lived. Active and enter- 
prking, but not by inclination a wannor, he was 
anxious to find a r^nedy for the disorderly 
situation of his country, and to restore that more 
iQiiprwed state of tilings which, by the accounts 
of ^antient people, once had being there, but now 
was only to be found beyond the bounds of Pelo- 
ponnesus^ Among all the violences of domestic 
feuds and Sormi wars, superstition still maintained 
ks dominion undiminished over the minds of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians : the oracle of Delphi 
was held in no less reverence by them than by 
llieir forefathers amOng tiie woods and crags of 
Parnassus. To that oracle, therefore, Iphitus 
looked for support in the project which he medi- 
tated. He sent a solemn embassy to Delphi to 
supplicate information from the deity of the place, 

* flow the smger of the gods, which threatened 

* total destruction to Peloponnesus through endless 

* hostilities among its people, might be averted?' ' 
He received for answer, what himself, as a judi- 
cious critic has observed, had probably suggested, Westonth© 

* That the Olympic festival must be restored : for oimeK^ 
^ the ne^ect of that solemnity had brought on 

* the Greeks the indignation of the god Jupiter, 

* to whom it was dedicated, and of the hero Her- 

* cules, by whom it had been instituted : and that 
^ a cessation of arms must therefore immediately 

Q3 '^ 
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c H At». * be proclaimed for all cities desirous of partaking 
* in it'*.' This response, of the god was pro-^ 
mulgated throughout Greece ; and Iphitus, in obe- 
dience to it, caused the armistice to be proclaimed. 
But the other Peloponnesians, full of respect for 
the authority -of the oracle, yet uneasy at the 
ascendancy thus assumed by the Eleians, sent a 
common deputation to Ddphi, to inquire con- 
cerning the authenticity of the divine mandate 
reported to them. The Pythoness, however, sel- 
dom averse to authorize the schemei^ of kings and 
legislators, adhered to her former answer; and 
commanded the Peloponnesians ' to submit to 
^ the directions and authority of the Eleians, in 
^ ordering amd estabU^ing the antient laws and 
^ customs of their forefathers.' 

Supported thus by the oracle, and incouraged 
by the ready submission of ail the Peloponnesians 
to it, Iphitus proceeded to model his institution. 
Jupiter, the chief of the gods, being now the 
acknowleged patron of the plan, and the prince 
himself, under Apollo, the promulgator of his 
will, it was prdained that a festival should be held 
at tlie temple of Jupiter at Olympia, nesar the 
town of Pisa in Eleia, open to the whdle Greek 
nation; and that it should be repeiated at the 
termination of every fourth year : that this festival 
should consist in solemn sacrifices to Jupiter and 
Hercules, and in games celebrated to their honor : 

' and 

- •* Dissertation on {be Olympic Games, by Gilbert West, 
Ksq. whose account hds been here principallj fb^lowed. Jt 
has been chiefly furnished by a fragment of Phlegon, pr<;- 
served in the Chronicon of Eusebius, but derives occasional 
support from Strabo, Pausanias, and other writers. 
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«nd as wjBtrs might often prevent, not only indi- 
viduals, but whole states, from partaking in the 
benefits \yith which the gods would reward those 
who properly shared in the, solemnity, it was or- 
dained, under the same authority, that an armistice 
should takie place throughout Greece for some 
time, before the commencement of the festival, 
land continue fpr some time after its conclusion, 
FoT'lus own pepple, the Eleians, Iphitus procured 
an advantage never perhaps injpyed, at least in 
.^ual extent, by any other people upon earth- 
A ti^^tion was current that the Heradeids, on strabo, ?. s, 
af^ntk)^ Oxylus at the same time to the throne p-^^'^^- 
of Elis, and to the guardianship of the temple o^f 
Olympian Jupiter, had, under the sanction of an 
oath, consecrated all Eleia to the god, and de^ 
nounced : the severest curses,, not only on any 
wIk) should invade it, ))ut also on £tll who should 
not defend it against invaders; . Iphitus procured 
universal acquiescence to the authority of this 
tradition ; and the deference of the Grecian people 
tow)ard it, during many ages, is not among the 
least remarkable circumstances of Grrecian history. 
A reputation of sacredness became attached to 
the whole Eleian people as the hereditary priest- 
hood of Jupiter, ^and a pointed difference in cha- 
racter and pursuits aro§e between them and the 
other Greeks, Little disposed to ambition, and 
regai^dless even W the pleasures of a town-life, 
their general turn was wholly to rural business 
and rural amu^ctoente. , Jllsewhere the country 
was left to hiods and. herdmen, who wey e mostly . 
slaves : men (rf property, for, security, as wcU as 

Q 4 for 
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c HA p. for pursuits of ambition and pleasure, reskled in 
im .-y- -r fortified towns. But the towns of £leia^ Elil; 
strabo. itself the capital, remained unfortified. In r^ 

1.8. p. 358. r y 

Pvi.v'». pubhcan^ governments however civil cotttention 
p. sselssT, would arise ; nor could the progress to a connec 
tion of domestic party-interests with forein iuj- 
torests be intirely obviated, and so on, sonietimes, 
to forein wars. But to the time of Polybius, who 
saw the liberty of Greece expire, they maintained 
still their general character and their imliettf 
privileges, whence thiey were then the wealthiest 
people of Peloponnesus, and yet the richest of 
them tnostly resided upoti their estates, and, many 
without ever visiting Elis. 
Pausao. At the Olympian ' festival, as established by 

Iphitus, the foot-race, distinguished b;^'the nan^ 
of St^oh, was the only gaih^ exhibited : whether 
ihe various oth«: exercises^ familiar in Homer's 
age, had- fallen into total oblivion, or the barbdrkm 
and poverty, supei'induced by the . violent and 
lastihJET troubles which followed the return of the 
Heracleids, forbad those of gr^t^ i^laidoi; 
Aifterward, as the growing impoi'tance of thi 
meeting occasioned inquiry concerning wlmt had 
bfeen practised of old, or excited invention con* 
Ceming whsft might be advantageously aidded aiew, 
the games tvere multiplied. The Diaulos, anlore 
complicated foot-race,'was added at the fourtefenth 
Olympiad ; Wrestling and the P^statUOn, or 
game of five exercises, at the eighteenth ; Boxing 
at the twenty-third : the Chaiiot-race was not 
restored till the twenty-fifth ; of course not till a 
hundred years after the institution of the festival: 

the 
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tiife PancTAtion and the Horse-race were added 
in the thirty-third. Originally the sacrifices, pro- 
cessions, and various reK^ous ceremonies must 
have formed the principal pageantry of the meet- 
ing. Afterward, perhaps, the games became the 
greater inducement to. the prodigious resort of 
Company to Olympia ; tho the religious cerenoo- 
hies dtill continue to increase in magnificence as 
the festival gained importance. The temple, like 
that ofi Delphi, became an advantageous reposi- 
tory for treasure. A mart or fair was a natural 
eonsfetjuence of a periodical assembly of multitudes 
in one place; and whatever required extensive 
publicity, whatever was important for all the 
scattered members of the Greek nation to know, 
would b^'moi^t readily cottaixiunicated and most so- 
lemnly, by jnt>clamation at the Olympian festival. 
Hetloe treaties were often, by mutual agreement, 
{Proclaimed at Olympia ; and sometimes columns 
were erected there, at the joint expence of the 
contracting parties, with the treaties ingraved. 
Thus the Olympian meeting in some degree 
supplied the want of a common capital for the 
Greek nation; and j with a- success far beyond 
what the worthy founder s imagination, urged by 
his warmest wishes, could reach, contributed to 
the advancement of arts, particularly of the fme 
arts, of commerce, of science, of civilized manners, 
of liberal sentiments^ and of friendly communica- 
tion among all the Grecian people. 

The advantages and gratffications in which the 
T\4iole nation thus becaine interested, and th^ 
particular benefits accruing to the Eleians, excited 

attempts 
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attempts to establish or iinf>rove other ^mUar 
meetings in different parts of Greece. Threfe of 
these, the Delphian, Istlimian and Nemean, iho 
they never equalled the celebrity and sfdendor of 
the Olympian, acquired considerable fieune and 
importance. Each was consecrated to a differei^ 
deity. In the Delphic, Apollo was honored: 
the Delphian people adminii^jered to him ; the 
Amphictyonic coupcil patroniz^ the ii^stiftition. 
Neptune was the deity of the Isthmi^. festivall, 
which had its name from tbe^ Corinthian isthmus, 
near the nnddle pf which stood a temple of the 
god, oveilooking the scenci of the solemnity. The v 
Corintiiian people directed. At the Nemean, 
sacred to Juno, tiie Argiaas presided,. These 
meetings w^e all open, like the Olympian, in 
war as in peace, to kU Grecian people. They 
were also all held at intervals of fo.ur years, each 
taking its year betwieenvthe Olympian meetings; 
so that every summer thare was a festival common 
to the Greek nation, with an armistice iqabling 
all who id^sired to attend. 


APPENDIX TO THE THIRD CHAPTER. 


Of the Chronology of Grecian History. 

NO circumstance of Grecian history ha§ he^ 
more labored by learned men, Bxxd yet none re- 
mains more uncertain and unsatisfactory j than its 
.Chronology. J would most willingly have 
avoided all discussion of a sulg^qt which hp» 
; . already 
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already filled so many volumes, and to only touch appe»^ 
tipon which must considerably interrupt the tenor 
of a narration in its nature too much otherwise 
liable to interruption. The very names indeed 
d Scaliger, Selden, Lidyat, Marsham, Prideaux^ 
Petavius, Calvisius, Pezron,: Usher, Newton^ 
Jackson, and lastly the indefatigable Freret, might 
more than suffice to deter from the attempt ^6 
throw new .fi^t on a, matter which they have 
successively handled, and on which they have so 
little agreed. But as history cannot hold together 
without some system of chronolo^, and as the 
result of my researches will not permit me to 
accept what has of late most obtained, it appeared 
an indispensable duty of the office I have uikier- 
taken, to risk the declaration of my opinion, not 
without some explanati(Hi of the ground of it 
This indeed mtght have been done, without inter^ 
ruption of the history, by a pi'eliminary dissertation; 
but to be intelligible I must then have been more 
prolix, and much repetition would have been 
unavoidable. The history itself will now assist 
the illustration I propose of its chronology ; in 
which, however, far from undertaking to make all 
clear and luminous, my aim, will be no more than 
to assist the reader, whose studies have not heea 
particularly directed this way, amid darkness and 
difficulty, to avoid gross error, and chuse the best 
ground to rest upon. 

When ^ nation is first emerging from barbarism, 
all views ^e directed to the future: transactions 
past are of so little consequooce, ttott a point 
whence accounts pf time may originate is not m 

obvious 
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c HA P. obvious want, and the deficiency is beyohd remedy 
before it is felt It wai probably not Icing before 
Homer that the Greeks began to be Attentive td 
genealogy; for the poet is unable to trace the 
pedigree of any 6f bis heroes, except the rDyai 
letmily of Troy, beyond the fourth generation 
upward. Yetthe genealo^es of eminent men have 
perhaps been everywhere the first assistants to- 
ward ascertaining the dates of pa^t ev^ts; feeble 
at best> and in the early days of Greece the more 
so through the general ignorance of ^vriting, togft^ 
ther with the continual troubles of the country, 
which niade it difficult, by any medus, to preserve 
c^Main accounts <rf pedigrees through a numb^ of 
generations. When arts and learning were first 
ispringing in Peloponnesus under tiie benign infiu- 
ence of a more settled polity, the return of the 
Heracleids violently stopped their progress, 
<^hecked and dissipated antient tradition, and 
through expulsions, migrations, and various poli*- 
tical troubles to a great extent and of long con- 
tinuance, prevented the means of convmunieaiting 
even recent transactions >vith any exactness to 
posterity-. When again the darkness stfp^in- 
duced by that revolution began to clear, we find 
hereditai'y monarchy superseded, in most of the 
Gltecian states, by republican government and 
annual magistracy. This very much weakened 
the old means of ascertaining dates; because, 
among genealogies, none could be so obvious to 
general knowlege as those of princes. Yet, oh 
the other hand, had the rapublican forms become 
ait once regular and permanent^ new means woirifl 

have 
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bftv© ii^en opened, capable of far greater accuracy ; ^?5^* 
£pr it might then have been possible to ascertain Vi nuw^. .iiii, f 
tiie year by the name of the magistrates of the 
time in ifi£krent principal cities. In the unsettled 
Qtata of gOTemments, however, and the deficiency 
of \friting, renter's of magistracy were little 
refi^udarly kept: the year was differently divided 
in the several states of Greece, laod inaccurately 
^^ateulated in aU of them; and no era had been 
established whence to reckon years. Little indeed 
was cliroadtogy likely to acquire consist^icy, 
while compo^ldons in prose for public use were 
imknown. The oldest Grecian prose-writers, piin.Nae. 
known to tbe antients themselves, were Cadmui^ i.r/c.s^. 
of Miletus and JPh^ecjrdes of Syrus, mentioned contApion, 
by Pliny to have lived during the reim of Cyrus f *'^^' .^^^ 
king of Persia; nearly,, therefore, about the time •"••^'^" 
when laws were first put in writing among the 
Greeks, by Draco at Athens, and by Zaleucus for 
the Epizephyrian Locrians, and not till some cen- 
turies after the Heracleid revolution. In the next 
generation Hecatseus of Miletus composed a 
histtorical work in prose, which had some reputation 
with posterity ; and about the same time Phere- Bionys. 
cydes, an Athenian, wrote of the antiquities and Rom. lu' 
antient genealogies of his own country. The 
name of Acusilaiis of ArgoB has been transmitted 
as an earlier author ; but the work of Pherecydes 
was the first composed in prose, on the continent 
of Greece, which retained any considerable credit. 
It was long extant, and was generally esteemed 
the most valuable upon its subject; yet how little 
satisfactory it was, whoever has but looked into 

whfiit 
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4: H A P. what remains from Strabo, Plutarch and Pausaniaji, 
III. 

Wi ^Y^mj may judge. Herodotus, who lived about half a 
century after the Athenian Pherecydes, is the 
oldest Greek prose author preserved to us.— 
Former histories were but dry registers of facts, 
like that curious and valuable monument of our 
own antient history, the Anglosaxon Annals. 
Herodotus first taught to giye grace to detail in 
prose narration ; and at once with such success, 
Cic.de Leg. that he has had, from the ablest writers in the 
& de brat, most poHshed ages, the titles of father and prince 
of history '^. But we g^in little light from him 
concerning the chronology of antient times, fardier 
than by some genealogies, and even those not 
undisputed. The preface of the judicious Thu- 
cydides, a few years only later than Herodotus, 
affords the clecurest and most authentic information 

remaining, 

■* Gr*ci ipsi «c initio scrjptitarunt ut nosier Cato, ut 
Pictor, ut Piso. Erat enim historia nihil aliud nisi annaliuni 
con^tio— sine uUis ornainentis nionumenta solum teniporum» 
horainum, locorum, gestarumque rerum reliquerunt. Itaque 
qualis apud Graecos Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acu^ilas fuit, 
aliique pefinulti, talis nosier Cato & Pictor & Piso. M. T. 
Cicj. de Orat. 1. 2. c. 12. 

In that very valuable collection the Anglosaxon Annals, 
which, however dry and jejune, is perhaps the fairest monu- 
ment of early history that any European nation possesses, we 
find remarkable proof of the difficulty of giving grace to prose 
in an uncultivated language. The author of the Annals of 
the years 938 and 942, and also the author of that of the year 
975, if he was a diflfeient person, has .been a man of geniui 
apparently aware of the dulness of the preceding compilation, 
and determined to relieve it by a more spirited style of 
narrative ; but, unable to satisfy himself in prose, he has done 
it in verse; and in verse which, tho, from antiquity of diction 
or corruption in transcription, obscure in a phrase or two, 
has, nevertheless been- deservedly the admirationof all who 
in any degree understand the IsUiguage of our Anglosaxon 
ancestors. 
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remaining, for the connection of Grecian history 
from the Homeric age to the times immediately 
preceding the Persian invasion ; and at the same 
time strongly shows the deficiency of authorities, 
even for the history itself, and far more for its 
chronology. Still in Thucydides's time no era 
had been determined whence to reckon dates : the 
common method was to compute backward, either 
from the time present, or from some well-known 
period not distant, and that often not without great 
latitude. Thus Herodotus describes the time of 
events by saying they happened so many hundred 
yekrs before his. time; which scarcely fixes them^ 
within half a century. The more exact Thucydides 
commonly reckons backward from the year in 
which the Peloponnesian war was conclude 
A little after Thucydides, in the time of Socrates, 
Hippias, an Eleian, published a catalogue of the 
victors in the Olympian games. This, if we might 
trust the specification of an Olympiad by its 
number, as it stands in our copies of Xenophon's xeiuHci- 
Grecian annals, would appear to have been early 
adopted as a comniodious chronological scale '^> 
But we are informed by Plutarch, that the cata* 
iogue of Hippias had little reputation for accuracy**; 
and we find it still long before the Olympiads 

came 

*7 There seems too much reason to doubt the authenticity 
of <that specification. See Marsham. Can» saec. 16. cap. dc 
primo Olyrap. p. 504. 6c Dodwell, Annal. Xenoph. & Dissert, 
oct. de Cychs Lacon. sect. 10. 

^iTTTiaf tK^9V9(Zi *liMTQf, uit ov&ief 9ffA.uf4.s90f uifayK»Uv flrgof vifi*, 

^lut. vit. Numse. 
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CHAP, came into general use for the ptnpose of dMin^ 
^v^i ^^ ^;- ^ floras, the disciple of isocrates^ in hts 4^rM)o^ 
logical history of Greece from the return of the 
Heradeids to (he twentieth jFear pf-4be mga ^ 
Phil^ king of Macedonia, digested hi$ eakbla^oll 
of da$es by generations^ only | and even ttie UrnMi 
Arundel. niart)le9, said to have! been cosiposed 
sixty years ftftet the death (^ Alexaad^/ make 
no mention of Olympiads, but reckon backward' 
Ity yeai^ from^ the time present; l^e ftrst sj«*^^ 
tematic use of &e Olympian catalogue, for th«^ 
. {Hirpose of chronok^, was by Timieus SieuhsE^ 
in hk general Instory, published soon after 4he 
date of the Arundet marble Thai hisldrmn 
midevcMred to correct chronology 'by compaxii^g^ 
the succession of kings and ephors at Sj^atta, oiP 
arehonsat Ath^is, and erf" priestej^j^ of Juno tt- 
Argos, wth the list of OiymfHan victors. His ' 
work -is imf^rtunately lost • Abbiirt forty years 
later, Eralos&enes, Hbrmah of Aldxahckia* iindw- 
PAt>lomy Soter, digested a chronological system 
by the Ofyiiipiads; so^ much colore compete thatt 
flair's any before known, ihat be has had the reputation 
of being the father of scientilic chroifiology. But 
both his work and that of Apdlodorus the, 
Atheni^, who. followed him, are also lost. What 
therefore were his grounds of calculation for the . 

H^T* • ^^^y ^S^' ^^^ "wh^t those caxxons whichpionysius - 
Kom. the Halicamassian approved, %v€ cannot know* 
But we know that those cajions had not universal 
approbation. Plutarch speaks of them most dis- 

- ^ 

respectfully even w'here they relate to ' timess 

. ^ bordering 
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bordering upon certain cbroiiology ''• Stmbo, per- appen^ 
Imps the ablest of the antient antiquarians, has ^^^ 
followed Homer with evident satisfaction, tracipg 
hin^ both a^ geographer and historian, step by 
step, and verifying his accounts by his own ob- 
servaticHi and reading; but he hesitates where 
Homer leaves him, and gives abundant proof that 
he had no fieuth in that chronology which under- 
took to arrange history, either before or after the 
times <^ which Homer trefits, till the Persian 
invasion *''. Pausanias reports * contradictions in 
r^ard both to the arrangement of times, and the 
urangement of pedigrees in antient Grecian 
history, and freely confesses his inability to recon- 
cile th^n*\ But Plutafchs testimony against 
thechronologers is most explicit: 'Thousands,' Piutv. 
he says, ' OMitinue to thb day endevoring to °"*- 
* correct the chronological^ canons, imd can yet 
' bring them to no consistency/* It seems as if 
doubts had decreased in modem times in propor- 
tion, 

r»Ti ^C^foK *>i iri vXa^ft^my iX/J3^i«9' "Byi H Xeyo> f pI^I*!' ovr*r, xai 
roo'ovrovi fxa^v^a^ i;pgorr»— ^ w i*m ^0*5 Tr^i^toBui >^o»ixoH» 

kvroti^tfXoyoi^fitft ^«9r«t Hmraniffm rmq mitiXotUk* Plutarch* 
If. Solon. 

•^ Sec particularly his remarks upon the variety of tra- 
ditions concerning the origin of the Olympian Games, 
poubt seems scarcely to have ceased with him concerning 
the history of that festival itself, even where the regular 
computation by Olympiads begiiii^ : 'Eacai y»^iti ra v«x«»». 
' ■ ■ r» yet^ reiaur» iro>^a^<uiAiytTai xai oi froivv wirtwr**.— ~ 
Uyyvri^u h T«f ir»r**'f c^* f^'Xi^ '^^^ ixrn^ tton itxor^f 0^t;/bC9ri«lbf, 

tTp^«y Tei7 »f^ou xa« rou e^yStoq HAiro». Strab. 1. 8. p. 355* 

*^ *0» flip ^i *Z>iKipU9 X^» ^»a^o|0) r« «Afey«j «at ov^ ?xir<f 
iflrf TtK yin^tp fiVi. Pausan. 1. 9* 9- 55* 

Vol. I. n 
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tion, nolto the acquisition of meait&fbr.discoi^nng 
tnith^ but to the loss of means for detecting falser 
hood**. <' y 

The chronology, at present ipaost received,, ha^ 
been formed principally froi^ those famous niar^lo3 
brought fr(M» the Levant for the eail of Arundel^ 
and now in the possession of the umversity of 
Oxford, together with some fragmei^ of the 
chronologers Eratosth^ics, Apollodorusy .and 
ThrasylluQ, preserved chiefly in the ChronicoH of 
Eu«ebius, and fte-Stromata of Clemeni^ AlexaiH 
di'inus. Those marbles, whose fame has so. mudi 
exceeded- their- worth, havei been- proved in 
TOme instances fiailse; and what can we think oi 
4he authority of the chronologers, . when sudi 
authors as Su*abo, Plutarbh, and Pausanias<eomin^ 
alt^, them, never dagn even to quote tbem^ bat 
endevoring ' to investigate the sanid subjects^ 
declare that tbey w^re unable to sad^y tfaetns^cs;. 
»nd rep&pt the uncertainties' that occurred? Thit 
jghronology built on such frail foundations- is also 
; ••- . : . . • in 

- ^ ThU app^rs Tcry .ireiQarkably in some observations of 
file v€ry kara^d^ Freret on {h^ Arundel m^ubles:. ' Quand k 
*' TautoFit^ que .ioit avoir la Chronique de Parosy je crui^ 

♦ qu'elle pent etre assc2 grande pour Thistoire des tempf 
fh^roiques; cette CJxrpniqtie ^tdnt. la fieule qui nous ooit 
f lest^e un peu euti^rede toutes celles que les anciens avojent 
^ publices. — -T-Mais il s en faut beaucoup que la Chronlqut 

^ ait Lb mem^ de^re d'autorite pour Tiustoiie generkle A ■ 

• pofitiqua de la Gr6ce.— — De quelque part que soient 
«^ venues les m^prises il est^ur qu'il y en a plusieurs dans 1ft 

* Cbronique de Pares, See' M^. de I'Acad. deslnscrip. 
t. 26. VVhat is this but saying, * Younaay trust the marbles 
' for what their author coiild not know, tbo they are eertamlj 

* false in what he migbt easily have learnt, and ought to 

• have reported with accfarate fidelity.' One of the iristance^ 
of mistake, mentioned by Freret, relates to so remarkable aa 
event of so late a date as the -battle of Leuctra. 
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ia kself kAprobable^ and even iiiconsistent with 
^B Inost authenfeio iiiBtorical accounts. All these 
^iMteideratioiis together urged the great Newton to 
itttempttiie ftaming of a system of Chronology, for 
the early i^s of Greece^ from the best historical 
^traditions 6f political ev«ats, compared with the 
most dfothentic genealogies; wad he endevored 
. lo verify it from' accounts of astronomical obser" 
:vatioiis. He never finished this work for publi- 
-cati^n^ or it would probably have come to us less 
^peato olb^ection. Being printed after his deaths 
it had for some time^ however, great credit. Bat 
of late the fttvor of learned men, has inclined 
much to the former i^tem ; whkh, in our owm 
countiyy Dr. IMai^, in his Chrcmological Tables, 
has hnp^lfy foMowred; and, in France, the 
-WiOndei^ dH^Mice ol tiie very karned- Freret has 
tieen ^mpfoyed iu^ the end^evor to pi^ove, that the 
real^ ehi^onology of eaorly Greece was still more 
^ varianee with all remaining history than even 
;tiiat which Blair has iMbpted*'. To explain 
tt>^efof e what I have, to ui^e in apology for my 
•prrference of Sir Isaac Newton's system, it may 
he necessary to lay b^re the reader a synopsis 
of the more received chronology, whioh I shall 
^ve from Blair's^ Tablai. Tbt 

^ ^ SiRc* the puliation of the ibrmer editton of thit 
^History, a <keply studied Treatise on Cbronology has been 
' Published by th^ very learned Doctor WilHaai Hales, of 
jD.44l«)in, who thinkfi he h^s dkcovered ground for setting 
Ihe earliest recorded events in Greece at a greater distancf 
from times of connected history, and from oneanother, than 
tthy before him. I reckon this notice gf theivork due to 
^octoc Hales and to. the reader ; but all farther, risking the 
re[»etition of my former opinions, I must l.eave for pi^blic 
|f)4gemeiit. 
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r The <telt:^, acccHrdihg to 9i«ciib^^ Usiief, 
whom Blair iha§ follptved, ivi^as^ tirQ thQUsaad three 
hinged end fprbf-eight yeqffi before the Christias^ 
«ra. . The 4$ingdom of Sicyonis e^ tahaveheea 
founded oiriy two hjindi^d .^d §%rnine years 
iBten :T1^ list of kinp pft^ieyqja is corried up t^ 
Ibat period i but* tbe^ ^exjb Jhi«*priGal :eveat,a^ 
Gteeci isL the fojinding of Argoaby Ina(^% two 
hundrod^nrid thijftyrthree yi^ars after tiie f«ii>d,ttJ§ 
of Si^c» by: 4^|?al§us. 1 shall mt 'ml^gl^iWP^ 
llwftb^u^ily of the pretetice to, «stftbUsh tbe.dal^ 
i^:mgix ««ft in^ulat^ fac^ aMpfta^ci^^faj^UQ: 
©M«ioo of kiii^ sa far; beyoud all ^om^eiet^ 
jtccomit^ of .transactions io the comtxy; fe^jCf^nff 
it has-been a suf^sition, not leas received^ ^fe^ 
FhoroneMs^ndiEgialeu^^scttid of Iiiachiis^fdiii^;^^ 
Argos and Sicyon ne^ly at the saine, tim^. . ^W^§ 
have indeed Plato s teedmony tli^t, eaf^c^ i^a^ 
jtbe agp of Phoronaus, nicrthing ^fts^,Ji^iiOfif|i^.^^ 
Greece.: Affejr the fouhdu^ of Argo^.^ J^lo^ 
€f Q^ges is th^ Bext^iRentof s^y^^pofl^ 
is suK)Osed .to ha.yg b^9|>ei^G|| sij^y yeai» lat«^ 
"Whethjpr any person gf tfee «i,^^ pf Pgyges «yer 
li^ed ia Greece apgei^s^ hfiwrgveiv very uncerfcakl. 
Thsc term Ogyg[^n, xf^A pai aft^r? ages to expreai 
^ti^me antiquity^ time beypM <2ei^a Juiq^ 
jseems. iro^ the use which Homeir majces of it, Uk 
teivebeen not originally Grecian, an^, if iWamaf 
jbrust JEsehylus, it was Egyptiain ^, . ^fiter, O^ge^ 
% yoid- follows, whidi chronology would^as^rt^ 


'-'■*'k 


^ It seems aoi: likely that Hctmer would bay^ called t2i|p^ 
distant and' faUtjlpiis itand pf Calypso Ogygm' from ^tb^.naaia 
of a Grecian prince. itsclijluS call^ the capital* l)ft)fiBi| 
Eg^^t Ogygiaa Thebes. iEfcfag^L Pers. v. ^9. 
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to be of just^two kAindred and eight yearsv Then afpeYv 
Cecrops tbmtd^d Attens. Dates thus' wide of all ^"^ 
conncctk)n/i^h history are not for the historian to 
comriient upoal* With Cecrops, however, we. 
find ours^es approaching to a train of historical; 
events, so &r conneeted that the memory of man, 
mi^ possibly reach from one to the other, aint^ 
Knk' teufitami sufficiently for sonie conjectural; 
ealculation. Deucalion is said to have be«:i: 
cotemporary witii Cecrops. Amphictyon, son of 
Deucalion, is the reputed founckr of the council 
which bore kis name. Cadmus was cotemporary- 
wilih Amf^ctyon. Danaiis came into Greece 
only eight years after Cadmus. The connection 
is then less satisfactorily supported during near a 
century and half to Acrisius : it holds afterward 
better, i^ou^ eighty years, to the Argonautic 
expecfitton.^ And here at length a croM^d of 
remarkai^ personages and many important 
events break npotk us in probable succession : 
Pelops, :Xgeus,^(£neus, Augeas, Neleus, Tynda- 
reus, Eurys^eus, Hercules, Jason, TheseUs, and 
ihat Mitios mentioneil by Hei»od, Horner^ 
Herodotos^ Tfaiicydide^ Plato, Aristotle, and 
Sirabo; for the dironologers have imagined a 
prior Minos unknown to all tl>ose aulliors. With 
tl^se persOiMigeswe have the Argonautic expe* 
mtioh, the warsof Thessaly, the wars of Herciile* 
in . Peloponnesm, the Thebao war, the wai^ of 
Minos with Athens, ther establishment of -thfe 
Cretan maritime powar with the suppression of 
piracy^ the reftmnation of the Athenian govefn- 
Igaent, the expulsion of the pos^rity of Perseus 

E3 .-- .\ from 
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crrkT. ftx>fn Peloponnesus, with tike ftdl eetal^hment ^ 
the power of tiie family of Pelops, and finally Ihei" 
war of Troy. History regularly connects these 
events, and the chronology which fixes the Argo- 
nautic expedition to the year before Christ twelve 
hundred sixty-three, pilaces the expedi^n .i^Tiist 
Troy less than seventy years lat^. Chropcdo^ 
then continues to go hand in hand with histerf 
as far as the return of the Herocleids: bat here 
many ages of dafimess insue. The nent ^£vieM» 
ih Peloponnemis «f any impprtande, ^aui yAndii 
bring forward any consid^rafaie characters to tto 
notice of histxiiry, ar&tbe in8titutiorM9fthe<Mytnpiav 
games l^ Iphitus, mid the legisiafion of LacedseinoaEi 
by Lycurgus; and chrenolt^fers assert thft tfaki 
interval, in which neither man acqtvired {&■»,* 
lior event had any consequence, was'«^ no 1^ 
than, t^o hundred and twenty yeats : Fr4^et maizes 
it two hundred eighty-three. Thafi iollows rnies&et 
void of one luindred and eight years tot ano^kef 
Iphitus, nnder whose presidency 9>t the Olyinpie 
festival Coroebos was irictor, in what fr^er ^e&jbi 
bore the title of the Arst Olytnpiad. From JIhis 
era chronology begins again to approach towaH 
a connection with history; but for near two 
hundred years it remains yet very uncei^tain. ^bf 
most important events of the most polished state 
of Greece, the legislation of Draco, a«id erven llbe 
legislation of Solon at Athens, are ;of qncestaia 
date; tho the former is, en pmbadbib' ground, 
placed above a century and }ialf diter the ih^ 
Olympiad. Towaard the sixty fourth OiymjA^ 
<above two l\undted ^iid fifty yBwr& a^ser the vjctoiy 

I .» of 
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t& Corcdliua, book3 were stUl ao lUtle comHKmt apfbn* 
luid meaas c^ multiplying them so little knowoi v^^-s,^ 
tlmt Hipparcbus^ to promote the kaowle^ ^ piat. Hip- 
letters ainoiig^ the Atheni^ people, caufiod mor^ ^^ ' 
$eiitenice$ in v^se, ii^^ved on inarl^, to bife ?ek 
iip in the public ways of Attica, for jbi kwd of 
publiq lihnury. Herodotus, the e£ulie$t Grecian , ., 
proserwrit^r w^pse M^03'k$ i^emmn to U% flpriahed 
«^boiit ^^ve^ly ye^'s; after. The Olyinpian cater 
iogue Was fkfll published by Hippias the £leiaii 
not till tpwai^ tl^e hufidredth Olympiad. Th^ 
£rst history d^ested by Olympiads, tha^t of Tims&u^ 
W%^ abQTea hiumlred years later; and Eratosth^i^^ 
c^d the father of antiQPit chipono^gy, did pot 
ibrisb. tiiU about the |^Q4red aixd t)[4n^*thir4 
Olymp^ftd. ^ 

. Af^r this synQpsis of that chronology whi<?h 
^s had countenance from so loany respectably 
nain^ of modern and so few of aatient times, it 
gaay be advantageous to take a short yicw <if th^ 
|P§ans remainingi togetiier with tl^ Q^ans which 
^ aAtient aidiioriB themselves pasi^e^sed, as faf 
^ we can know them^ for tracipg events through 
^^ $9rly f^s of Greece : because, as the antbp- 
fity ^ the histojy itself depends upon thoaa 
in6aQ3, from them also^ its chronplogy will derive 
its best, a^id indeed only solid support. Th^ 
jj^'in^ipal works of Repiod^and Homier, two of th^ 
i^dejBt, And the most valued auwrng the oldest 
authof's iu^owa to the antientSi have been for^ 
pjxiidXi^^ traj[ismitted to u& la wbat age thosf 
authors lived is. undecided y but that it wics som* 
juries befqre prp»e-<:0mpqsitio;^^i; guj^lic uaf 

a 4 were 


c mk9^ "Vttft ist(pmk^ ml &rmc^ was tie(ireir4iembted« ^ III 

:s^i^- tMr< fagqaiceoiii^ of great eve^ 

cini^ isy^aieihoiy^ itsftiBted witirv?^^rse . In >tii& 
iHicitaitest^^'ifvork of Hfesk^^ po^m intitlfal' 
Of Works and Days, there reriMnnsia sttimn»g^ 

Chap. 1. qi tfaiiigs tfyodxk the Creation! ito! hiBLoiim tkne. He 

^Hi^ begins. with what he terms ilie ^Iden^i^ whtchi 
seemsa frAditioadeiivedfit)mtii)e£aslGOn<terakgr 
tber/tfrresferi^l paradise^ md the itate df mtmi 
before tbeiftU. I|e jlnkrecds to the alver age^ 
MdHch^/.on ihorapacing it with the ac4oiiot'of! 
Moflfeb^ appears not less (Evidently ^a^relioci^ 
traxtitm^ coAceming the antediluvian nniori^^ ^ Thsii 
brazetii iigetf<^cn^Sy in which he^descnbe^ pre-> 
Cffiel^/^iat;^^ sa^rifige is^^ ^a juKesteni.nati&i^x)! 
vAAch Plutarch ^ves an account more in detail 
in ^h»i ItffJtO^ Tii^seus. Ia,^pc{ftk|ng of the.suc- 
€fecidirtg ^^eMtion/ whom he calls the tatte i)f 
Sjerqe^ i]te p(^^ description ipc»e 

pointedly to his own country: he meirtions jAiif 
ti^.of T^eb^^i^ Troy by nan^ The n^ 
Mod^^^fiin^n to these, he says, was that with wtnch^ 
|i| )&jSmself Uved> tod t;^is he calfe the iroa rttceu 
^hegolden i^tce^- he ^t^ls us, were exalted a£t^ 
^^al|i to' tf sli^rior state of being ; the silver ralc^ 
Irare Jiid ui-fair anger Jby the immediate hand ^ 
|he D|^it^; 1^^^'?^ ^^^ iriterventibn of 'sup^^ 
natural pc^er is mention^ in th^ account of the 
liffai^," itiie heroic, and the iton race : * it ii 
wnfAy said ' :that dudi . traces succeeded: iwe 
iWcitfifer; knd 'the late^ hbtorfcW ev^t lidticwt 
|8 the Trojan: war. : If . any sura&e concerning 
the pdet'a dwn age cait be faifly "foohded uttda 

thM 
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tUs hbtorical dedwdcm, it must be tJuit he was j»nm^ 
l»rixin the tnne of the sons, and lived probaUy ^'^ 
with ^ grandsons and great-grandsons erf" ttiosev 
libo Au^tatTioyV. Such then is the chro^ 
nob^oCiiesMid; 1 ' 

^ iTl^ cfturonologyof HoBper doesiicrt|p ^hi^> 
btEt-Jt i^^iconthiued idvrar. Hmnor reckons time 
^y{ra^afila(Xt&j^erthimJhcF.««i'^t^^ the ^edea^ 
loipesc^ his faesQSs; whidi allend in a god,, a 
met, or isome^tudBoranntatiie personage^ in the 
fliecondyrtii^xly or at most the fourth geneatioir 
beyond those of the Trojan wan The royd race 
drlTroy forms the oidy. exoeptioQ : Jupiter was 
mae^stDrciis: the seventh degree to Hector. 
l>{eg^ttiiQe pioaf muvly cannot be fltrong^ against 
l.^t^c i:. r' >.-': •■.'',-.. that 

'^^^Tfcie ir sir Ifl&cic^ ^ewton*8 supj^^siiioii, tlio be has 
fl|iikq|»jt,ge<l i^e, golden ai^ the silv«r ages or races to relate 
particularly to (iieece, as well as the braxen, the heroic, and 
the i^i ^B opinidflf wltkh I mvH confess appears to me 
^hj9l\jfi^waFrfnted. , y 

Haviiis dius ventured to controvert so high an authority, 
4t^ai» wrded me gratification to find support from the very 
|f^9ieiigs4 jpr^^^jrlUani.tfales^of Dublin, in th^ first vol^ma 
6f bis very elabo^*ate Treatise on Chronology, published since 
tffe tastedition- of thi^ HisVory. But Dr. Hales supposes 
|H^i9d^fpMl«iafe ^ h^e extended jbeyoad the fitll, includ* 
iiig the age of .those families of Seth*s line, called, in the, 
Bbolt' of Genesis ' sons t>f God/ To thia 1 can give neithet^ 
4b6^te.'agde0ty' bot absolate^ /^eniaU donhtiag if Hesiod 
himse^hadinforiQati.on^^oqth^ subject sufficiency precise to 
TenA iiim to^'intend warranting either; and it is enough for me 
ttiit be has; ill his golden alge« so clwly matrked theatstejr^ 
i^an,^s^4!^.V^be4 by Mosf^s, before the fall. The Doctor 
hirther coDti^hds, that HesJod's^.silVer age followed the detuee. 
ty^l not say. ibat the poet^ingaged iu hia description' of U)f 
filver age, cocDpletely p^repared tP l^eep it dear of all alkM^oit 
to times following the deluge ; but the learned Doctor has 
Sffiitted t6 account for Uie teraiinataoi^ of thfe siMr fige b^ 
*th^ Deity iu his wrath/ ajnd_I am not aware to ,wha]| 
othei* event ill the kiibwd hiatory of the ivorl^ t&at expreifioa 
inapplicable. ^ 


cff4P» Aat antiqpiity to wiiidi some 'of tiae 

towfi^ in late ages pretended Hpmer s Greokuaf 
chronology begins thus' scarcdy before the age of 
Peiops^ a generation ot- two earlier than the 
Theban war ; and it ends with die rastoiratton o£ 
Oreste^ grpat*grandsQn^ or^ accordii^ to some, 
gireal:*gr^t-gnuid«ob of ^^elops ^, to the throne 
of Ar^s. Within these licoitiB Grecian histcny is 
iegular and probable ; and chnNudogf , aooordiog 
to every opinion pf the learned ^wfaa have ^nde-t 
tored to illustrate it, soiBcieatly t^Uies \dlh the 
^urse of event's. But this luminous peoifid standa 
ftiost odd}y instdat^d. That it shocdd have been 
preceded by times without hastcxy is not woBder?* 
lul ; b^t t<N^ it should havi^ loeen iolkvwed by so 
many centuries of utter darkness as chronologers 
have imaf^^ned, «^>p?^s moft unaf countable. It 
would be of some iiiippf t^hM both to the history 
and to the chroRology of early Greece, jf.it were 
possible to ascertain the great p(^'s own age; 
Tho, tlierefor^ the variety of opinjon^ upon ^ 
Subject makes^ any di^usskm of it hkz«idow, k 
yet appears a parit of the duty of tjie pfRqe J feav^ 
undertaken, ^ to avoid thevdedfuiition 4»f mf 
own ; and in .hope oi elucida,tlng, in som^ d<%re€i 
^nd confirming the account which I havie vaotaed 
to give of that dark period' which begii^'^v^^ 
Homer's histcnry ends, I will here. bring undar we 
point of view some cii'cuiftstauci^ji of probf ut^ 

ivliich my opink>Q.pfindpaUy rests* yX 

None of the early <5f recian wrifers hay^ ui^er- 

taken to at the era of the Tuo^m w^; ha/i 

■ ■ V H^roddtus 

' ^ Sec nofe 13, chap. i,*tff &ii Hififtorji^ . . ^ 
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ll«w:)do<;u8JaBlrm8 that Homar lived four hundred Af pbk-, 
y^crs before las o^n age ^^. He db^ not ia&Mriii y^^/^m^n 
us tow that period was culculated ; kit many ^V*^^*^ 
things remaining from other early authocs^ and 
among tb^m the dates reported by Thucydides, 
tend to npa^e the assertion prdbabie, and it has 
indeed been generaHy admitted. For the time 
then fpom tbe Trojan war to the poet's age, there 
is evidence ^wi&in his remaining works wfaid) 
seems to mark it strongly. Four passages appear 
to speak to it in s<»ne de^ee ^affirmatively : threei 
of them indeed but loosely, and mthar by ii^pli-r 
cation l^an directly; <but the fourib in pakoted 
terms, in 4be Odvssee a coa'irefsatron is Inlanor o^ytue» 

• • L 1 V 251 

duee^ <)onoeriiing sulj^ects for poetry, wbeee it is 
D^nark^ thsfl ^ those subjects afe pneferred for 
^ ^lebration, in vi^bici^ ti»>dugh 4be .recency oi 
^ 1^ tnansactions, the^ htevers have •a nearer in^ 
t >terest.'' Now thi^ would staod wntcadioked h^^ 
tke poef^ practice, ifthe*events which he celedMTatei 
happened, as some ba^e ima^ned, five, fiuHv 
fSxpee, ilmOi or even one xsentury before the people 
for 'wbom he composed w^re bem. In the 
Odyssee^^ih, we find another remi^able passage 
toncerning subjects for poetry: ' The godi \.b.^sts. 
* wrought tile ikte qf Tr©y> and decreed the de* 
^ struction ^ mep, Ijiat there might be subjei^ 

^for 

"^y In cjuotifig thd attthiftrity of Herod«)tuii, I r^w to £bat 
0»ly of bi^ epu^r^ hi9((^y» ^ ^^ "^ indrned to give. 9My 
cre^t 10 the life of Homer attributed to him. The argument 
iftgainst ks authenticity appear to me minrh stronger than tho9« 
in \\^ iwv^; and fiot Ifa;^^ the intef^lcvidofice of the work 
itself. The first note of Wesseting's'editioa may deserve ^e 
aotice of those curious on the subject. 
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cfH A>; *^ for poetry to future generations^* Had tiic poet 

\uJ^^ Uved dfter the return of flie Hieracfeids, that re- 
volution wouM have furnished Bubjects for more 
nearly uiterestihg to hearers^ rn any part of citheir 
Greece itsfelf, or the Grecian settlements in Asiai 
Minor, than the war of Troy. These two passages,' 
therefore, seem strongly to indicate that he Bved' 
not long aftisr the times (^ which hii^ poems iptin^ 
dpaHy ti^eat. The third paissage may pferhap* 
prove that he did riot five absolutely in' those 
times : speaking in his own person '<rf the 'Trojan 

liiaa. wair, Be says, * I have these things only by report; 
' * arid not of my own knoD^Jlege ;' which, hpvfmet^ 
would be very Superfluous information to his 
. Auditors, tf he did riot live so near ^lose tim^ 
that; in his okl age, it might be dotrbti^ if Iqil 
early youth had not tie^ passed in them. i% hni 
been often observed ttait Homer shows 'hyi$^ 
upon all occasions, mmaitably dispose to extol 
^e fkoiily of Mneas, and singiilarfy xittM^Vir 
ftfroiri whit m^t give them oflfiaice ; Wjifinoe it 
ha^ been inferr^ tiiat' the pcMBterify of tiitit chidF 
existed arid wfer^fe powerful in* the poet's age^ 
nor irideed tm the circmristance bb' btharwne 
accounted f6r. * One pas^gl, Ito^veir, appeani 
to speak p6intiefdiy to th^^tiJ^Bse : the god Nq)-i 
tune is. fntrodUcect ide^Jaring proph^cally that 

lto.r,soB. ^ iEpeas shall T^ign over the Trojans, arid the 

* spris of his sons, and tho3e who shall be bom 

* After them/ lii its most natural iritei'ttretiltion 
this passage seems to mari precisely flie liuriiBet 
of generajlions from .£neas to his descendants 

a 
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Cftfemporary with the .poet; and with any other appck- 
intH'pretation the sense is dubious and iacomplete, vJ^[^;_f 
faa.a manner not^us^al i^th Honjer. 

These are then, I believe, the only passages, 
.within Homar's extant works,, that spoak.at aUl 
a#Bifpiatively.io,the«ge in.wjiich he lived. They 
«-e not conclusive, and yet united, they are. strong^ 
- But the ae^tive evidence, which his works afford 
i^ confi)mEUUoi^,pf them, is such that,. but for the 
tpspect due to dioae who have thought dj^ereotly, 
and stfll more perhaps tp those who have doubted^ 
Lshoiuhl scarcely hesitate. tpcal^ th^ wliolie to.- 
^ther ..decisive. • For bad the return pf the 
(jb^udeifls preceded the tiipes in which Home)* 
^griidied^ is. it .|^nceivable.,^at,. among subjecfa 
■^cji so wturaily led to .^e meqtion of, it,, he 
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eHAP. and the partition oithb countify whick that reVo> 
hition produced, if he bad lived to see tbem^ is ifoi 
easily imaginable. Ho^p naturally^ tqxm many 
occasions, would some such ps^thetic observation 
have occurred cotu:erning the Pelopid, the Neleic^ 
and other families, as that which la his cs^ogne 
in the Ihad he makes upon the catastrophic of the 
iroyal family of iEtolia*^ ! How i^urally too,, 
especially as he mentions the wars of Hercules 
J^th in Greece and in Asia, would some domplt^ 
Bient have fallen to the descendants of that heros 
had they been in his time lovds of Petopoauesud, 
instead of exiles on the mountains ^ Doris; an^ 
how almoi^t unavoidable, from an inhabitaat of 
Chios, some notice oi the BcquisitiQn3 of the 
posterity of Agamemndh and Nestor ia .^lis-and 
Ionia, h£id he lived after tlie iEoHc and lonie 
migrations? Such subjects being open. to hiiii fcff 
complimait to all the princes both of the Pek)pi4 
and Heracleid fainilies, .would he have neglocled 
all, and paid particular attention only to tht 
extinct family of iEneos, the eneray of his nation? 
With these stix)ng circumatances many others meet 
To complete the evidence which the poet hiiHself 

furnishes . 

Strab.l. 1. p, 16. 
Aiyv ^ r»vra ^jfJca^i^i^ ra ti vvit HCit tA vfi' 'OfjAfw Tufifitvct 
mvciyxfi yaf a»)«{fTM^fada( Tavr» iziTvoii, hu> rn* rov mointw Hi^iiP 

#iy* rah aivlftw XoyoK. iut^ii t» ta o^ck A/yeff, xal ro^ oo»i|T«ii, 
^mmfariUrra^ If' ta-Qt trpoc^Ks* wpotf-KosrsMr. Strab. 1. 7. p. 337v 

*• Ov yas ir OUno^ fjnyccyiiropo^ vtcifj^ay, 

Tf (#i4m^) y iw* mwrs irirMKr^ amavii4^ AiT«>X«2t7'i« . 

Iliad. 1. 2. V. 643. 
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•fttniiohes roncoTiing tfae time in which "be lived, Aprei^ 
■we must add his ignorance of idolatry, of hero- .' 
.worship, of republics, of tyrannies, of a general 
name for the Greek nation, and of its divislMl 
into Ionian, ^oliao, and Dorian : we must add 
the fimn of worship which he describes, without 
temples as without images : we must add the little 
fiune of oracles, and his silence c()nc»ning the 
council of AmphictyOns : we must add his familiar 
knowlege of Sidon, and bis silence coneergtng 
Tyre : ,and lastiy we may add the loss of hia 
works in Peloponnesus, whose new mhabitantshad 
comparatively little interest in them, and their 
preservation among the colonists in Asia, who 
reckoned his principal heroes among their an- 
cestors. All these circumstances together app^ur 
to amount almost to conviction that Homer lived 
before the return of the Heracleids '". All togetiier, 
atfcHxl 

*' In a bte anonymous 
■ervatuiiM on Boobs antic 
learning is displayed. Wo 
Homer has been violently 
•ndeYored to prove that tl 
)ias been generally auppua 
menu with attention,. bul 
Ibcm. He asserts < ll>&t ' 

* in Homer's poema of refi: 
; diction to the roughness 

* either the. one or the.o 
i hh owu times,' But Wc 
IB the East, Icne'v that wh 
learned .EngliEhman think 
pa tible there. 'Pope,' the, I 
^ observed tbattlomer'iin' 
*: eih II li^tt i_'i) shows th 
^ Troy." Thucydidee, inc< 
Wtife, bis said nearly the i 

■ I ^-. ,. , -^ .icpwiiia, 
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rHAP« ^ord also strong proof that the editors of the 

; . Rh&psodm 

femains, What is long } Perhaf^s the UH n t9[jLtp might be 
.not unreasonably taken tp imply that the pott's hirtb was to 
near the time of th| Trojan war that, in hie old age, if-he had 
not declared the' contrary, it might have been imagined tha^. 
lie pretended to know the events he describes imm haying 
been a party concerned ; fqr it is little usual to cor^tradict 
what could not be supposed. The proofs endeavored to be 
^a\vn from Paftrculus and Aristotle .aixd from the menlida 
of the Gygasan lake, have not more precision. That from 
the word ^otfCapo^uiiuii(i\ is at variance with what follows 
about the names Miletus and Myca)e(<2). • The learned critic 
has very much over-has tily quoted Strabo as asserting that 

* Miletus* was at soonest built by'Codrus, a Hundred year$ 

* alter Ihe taking of Troy (3).' Strabo indeed mys, tl^at 
KeleliSf who according to other authors^ was son of Codrus, 
founded Miletus, M»XnV.i»Tw^i (4): but it appears from two 
oth€r passages of Strabo himself that ap older town of the 
iMoe name, and on or near the same spot, had its ori^a from 
a colony of Cretans under Sarpedon, brother pf Minos (5), 
and Pausanias bears corresponding testimony (6). 'Again,* 
Bays the author of the Critical Observations, ' the n^ntvon 

* made in the Odyssey of various articles of luxury and 
. * elegance betrays a later age than is usually assigned to the 

* poet, and shows tliat he must have lived in more civilized 

* times than can be consistent with the rough and simple 

* mamiers which he feigns/ I think not Art^ florished in 
Egypt and Phenicia before. Homer's age; but nothing in hit 
works implies that Greece was in his time considerably ad* 
vanced either in arts or in civilization beyond the times of his 
principal heroes. Two circumstances only mark some littlt 
advancement; and but little* The trumpet, as appeara^rom 
asimile^was known to him, tho never mentioned. as in.useia 
the times which he describes. From two similes it abould 
seemjblso that horsemanship was improved. I believe another 
instance cannot be produced. But the learned critic coniinues; 

* That most curious machine the formation of the Greek 

* tongue in its several tenses, cases, and numbers, was all 

* perfect and complete when Homer wrote. — ^It was impoa^ 
^ sible for his language to have arrived at that sumniit t>f 
^ excellence to which little improveinent or addi^on wa^ 

* made afterward, unless the speakers were also arrived near 

* the soramit of social life and civil government' The 
learned critic «eems not siifiicieutly ioliave adverted to the 

coqtm^a 

(1) p. 4«. (t) p. 67. (S) p. 67. (4) Stmb. L 14, ». 69X 
(6) Strab. L 14» ^ 573^ 6S4. (6) I 7. c. ^ 
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-Rhf^KOdies found theiD gamine, and ^ove- them ap?en- 
eo to the world ". 

After Homer is a long interval to cnir next 
•uthoritiea for Grecian history. Hndar and 
aEschylus . afford assistance; but they lived too 
late to unite in any great degree tlie character of 
historian with that of poet". . Following poeta 

pominon and known progr 

found most complex in ba 

tbe progress of civili^iktion. 
. a dual number, which it It 

French had formed our pre 

it scarcely seen but in th 

form and character of ev< 
' barous ages, beyond the po 

of the Ureek were indeed 

not been go delivered down 

philosophy of tbe brighte 

number, a *-■"'■'' "■■ " '■"» 
" It ha 

on tbe age 

criticism d 

the prineif 

ing and nc 

willing to 

fifth book 


It appears 
from this | 
Mcond sec 
is vtarttedi 
lions, in vt 
vho Horis! 
COteinpork 
;" Tbo I 
prase, of c! 
ai)<|uired u 
' piose-wlit 
jfOaifu ca{ 
' thff'AotJof, psei: . . . , v - . - 

n*. ■_ ■- -. .■"-■ .-*oir«rMjiSp»T(irBirxV»^5*« 

'0Tu» isr«;t'*"'"" "'^f"' ^>«tT«» inoiti 
K«i ^lyW WAniwt.T-Pindar.Pjtit 1. '» 
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CHAP, are of course still inferior historical authoniy. 
flerodotus, therefore, the oldest Grecian prose 
author whose works remain to us, and who, ae- 



cording to his own probable assertion, as we 
have already observed, was four hundred j^ears 
later than the great poet, may be called the next 
historian. Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Strabo, 
Plutarch, and Pausanias, who in different ages 
investigated the antiquities of their country, all 
sufficiently inform us what uncertain authorities 
intervened. Early in this dark period, however> 
w*e gain, by a strong concurrence of testimony, 
one remarkable point, the Olympiad in which Co* 
roebus won in the stadion, whence th6 Olympiads 
were reckoned numerically, and which wa& there-^ 
fore always called the first Olympiad. But un- 
fortunately we are not with any certainty informed 
what principal characters were cotemporary, or 
even nearly cotemporary, with Coroebus. Not 
only therefore the preceding times, till we meet 
Homer's chronology, or, which is nearly the same 
thing, to the return of tUp Heracleids, remained 
to be gathered firorii genealogies, but, for the most 
part, the subsequent also till near the time of the 
Persian invasion. In the computation by genea- 
logies, exclusively of its inherent inaccuracy, great 
difficulties occur. Even the succession of Lace- 
daemonian kings, which should be our best guide, 
has not been transmitted with certain correctness ; 
and when we recollect the variety of opinions of 
antient writers, or those reported by Plutarch 
alone, concerning the age of so very Temarkable 
a personage as the lawgiver Lycurgus, the pre- 
tensions 


J 
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tensions of chronologers to assign to each reign appen- 
its exact number of years appear utterly absurd. 
The terms attributed to the perpetual archons of 
Athens are not better founded ; and the reasons 
given by Sir Isaac Newton for supposing that the 
seven decennial archons did not complete seventy 
years, are cogent Of the annual archons who 
followed, accounts^ are very deficient. Probably 
at their first establishment written registers were 
not kept : for, as we are well assured that the laws 
of Athens were never committed to writing till 
the archonship of Draco, it is not likely that letters 
were applied much sooner to public purposes of 
inferior importance. Letters became common, 
and chronology acquired accunacy, about the same 
time, and not long before the Persian invasion. 

The first Olympiad, however, that in which 
Coroebus won, is of universally acknowleged date 
seven hundred and seventy-six years before the 
Christian era. In this point Sir Isaac Newton 
and all following chronologers agree". The re- 
turn of the Heracleids happened eighty years after 
the Trojan war. This assertion of thc/inquisitive 
and judicious Thucydides has also found universal 
acquiescence. Tne two great desiderata then of 

Grecian 

'^ I d<) not understand the ac(;u8ation of an ingenious, but 
vehement opposer of Sir Isaac Newton's Chronology, that 
Newton asserts a wilful forgery to have been made in* the 
Olympic catalogue of forty Olympiads which had no real 
existence (i). On the contrary, Newton admits all the 
Olympiads of the ca^ilogue, from Coroebus downward ; and 
before Coroebus, if any Olympiads were celebrated, we are 
well assured that no catalogue was kept. 

(1) Dissertation on the Chronology of the Olympiads^ by Dr. 
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CH^AP. Grecian chronology are to know Mhat principal 
pefsons were cotemporary with Coroebus, and to' 
trace the generations from his age upward to the 
return of the Heracleids. It these could be ob-» 
tained, we should have a tolerably accurate chro- 
nology as far as Homer's genealogies will ^arry 
us; and beyond them, however curiosity may be 
incited, the fruit of inquiry will sowcely pay the 
labor. 

Our principal information concerning the 
Olympiads is from Pausanias; who lived late^ 
but was a diligent and ^ candid antiquarian. He 
travelled through Greece after the middle of the 
second century of the Christian era^ and it appears 
that he examined the Olympian register on the 
spot. He says that the Olympiads might be 
traced back regularly to that in which Coroebus 
won in the, foot-race ,-^ but that even tradition, 
' concerning any regulai^ and periodical celebration 
of the games,^ went no farther. It is strongly 
implied, by his expressions, that the written re-' 
gister of the Olympian victors was not so old 
as Coroebus, but that the account of the first 
Olympiads had been kept by memory only'*.. 
Indeed it appears certain, from all memorials of 
best authority, that writing was not common in 
Greece so early. We are not assured that Co- 
rcebus was cotemporary with Iphitus, yet it appears 

probable. 

E§ ov yu^ TO ^vH^iq tuk; /x»)7fAaK i«"» renq OXv/xviaerm tniVt 
is Pausanias's expression concerning the authority of the first 
Olympiads of the catalogue, beginning with the victory of 
Coroebus, With regard to later tixnes,. he speaks ill plaui 
terms of a written register. 

(t) i*. e.g. 
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pi^obable; On the authority of a passage of appen- 
Pblegon preserved by Eu§^bius, but wholly uti- ^^^/-^ 
supported by older authors, the chronologers con- 
§dently state twenty-eight Olympiads between 
the estabUshment of the festival by Ipbitus, and 
the victory of Coroebus under another Iphitus, 
Pausanias evidently had no ide^ of such an in* 
terval. Strabo'fi account i^ill more remarkably 
contmadiote the supposition. He affirms that the strai^o, i o. 

. P 354 355. 

.3Etolians> who under Oxylus came into Pelopon- ' ' 
U^m with tiie Heracleids, were the inventors of 
tibe Olympian games, and celebrated the first 
Qlynapiads. After then mentioning traditions 
contemiaig the prior establishipent of the festival 
^ fabulous and unworthy of credit, be ^^pcaks of 
that as the frst Olympiad in which Coroebus won^ 
So^furfrom giving the least countenance to tho 
supposition that two or three centuries intervened 
It^tween the return of the Heracleids and the 
victory of Coroebus, it is rather implied, by his 
^pressions ix^ that passage, that Coroebus was 
cot^mporary with Oxylus. This however is not 
liffirmed, and in an6ther place Iphirtus is mentioned 
as founder of the festival ; but other authors must 
be resorted to for authority even for that shor^ 
interval which Newton has supposed between 
Oxyli^s and Ciorcebus. With Newton, therefor^ 
I have no scruple to strike from my chronology 
that period of above a century which has been 
imagined between Iphitus and Coroebus. Iphitus, 
^cording to Pausaniasi, was descended from Pauw^n, 
Oxydus, but in what degree that antiquarian could * ' ^ 
flot learn; there were even contradictoi^ testi- 

S3 oionies 
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CHAP, monies among the antient inscriptions and memo- 
v^pv^ rials of the Eleians themselves concerning his 
father's name. Newton, deducing collateral proof 
from another passage of Pausanias, supposes Mm 
grandson of Oxylus, and places the Olympiad in 
which Coroebus won under his presidency, only 
fifty-two years after the return of the Heracleids. 
Blair places Iphitus two hundred and twenty, and 
Freret supposes him two hundred and eighty-three 
years later than that event ; and both maintain 
the farther interval of one hundred and eight years 
between his institution of the Olympian games 
and that called the first Olympiad. If we search 
history to knoW what occurrences filled this long 
interval, we find none : nothing in the least to 
contradict Newton's supposition that only fifty- 
two years, instead of three hundred and twenty- 
eight according to Blair, or tiiree hundred and 
ninety-five according to Freret, passed between 
the return of the Heracleids and the Olympiad in 
/ which Coroebus won, except an account from 
pausan. Pausauias of what was not done. That anti- 

la 5 C 8 

quarian relates that games, after the manner of 
the Homeric age, were so long ne^ected, that 
even memory of them failed ; and that they were 
recovered but by slow degrees after the time pf 
Coroebus. I know nothing else of equal or al- 
most of any authority to direct opinion between 
Sir Isaac Newton's conjecture, and computations 
60 utterly unsupported by history as those adopted 
by Blair, or made by Freret : computations, as 
appears to me, virtually contradicted by Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides^ Plato, and Aristotie, and evi- 
dently 
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dently disbefieved by Strabo, Plutarch, and Pau- aI^pen: 
sanias. Not only they are utterly irreconcilable v««rv^«i^ 
to the history, imperfect enough indeed itself, 
tvhich remains of those tinges ; but, to strain even 
genealogy to any kind of accommodation with 
them, it has been necessary to add a supposition, 
utterly unsupported by the authors abovemeur 
tioned, that there were two extraordinary per-» 
sonages kings of Elis of the name of Iphitus, two 
extraordinary personages of the name of Lycurgus 
legislators of Sparta, and so of many others who, 
at the distance of from one to two centuries one 
from the other, bore the same name, did the 
same or similar things, and acquired the same 
reputation. 

The inquiry then, such as I have been able to 
m9.ke, on this dark and intricate subject, leads me 
to the following conclusions. I have not the least 
difficulty, with Newton, to reject, as fictitious, 
that personage whom chronologers have inserted 
in' their catalogue of kings of Crete by the name 
of the first Mfnos ; because his existence not only 
ia unwarranted, but contradicted by what remains 
from Hesfiod, Homer, Herodotus, Thijcydides, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Strabo, concerning the oiily 
Minos whom those authors appear to have known^^ 
With scarcely more doubt and upon similar seenotef3. 
grounds I join in the rejection of Erichthonius, ^\tiJ*Sif^' 

together 

. ^' Diodorus Siculus, in his fourth book, (c. 62.) mentions 
two kings of Crete of the nam^ of Mino§. ^ut the traditions 
of the Cretans themselves, reported in his fifth book, (c, 79.) 
-cflectually contradict the existence of more than the one 
celebrated per^nage of th^t naine, acknowle^^d by tb^ 
writers mentioned in the texU 
- S 4 
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GHA!». together with the seccxid Cecrops and the second 
K^^'-^y^m^ PandioD) from the list of kings of Atbeois. I caiHioty 
chrono" * however, hold with the great philosopher, that 
logjr, p.u7. Gelanor Idng of Argos, end Danaiis tte leader 
of the Egyptian colony, were cotemporaty with 
Eurystheus, king of Mycenae; because the sup- 
position is not only unsupported, but contradicted 
by testimony equal to amy concerning those times; 
indeed by the whole tenor of early hist<H*ical 
tradition. We come next to the period which 
Homer has illustrated ; and coiiceming this, con- 
sidered by itself, the difference among authors 
has been comparatively none. In proceeding 
then to the dark ages which follow, I have .IK> 
doubt in shortening the period from the return of 
the Heracleids to the institution of the Olympan 
festival by Iphitus. The number of years that 
passed can be calculated only upon conjectural 
grounds ; but Newton's conjecture, if not perfectly 
lanexceptionable, appears so far the most probable 
as it is most consistent with historical tradition, 
and even with what I hold to be the best chrcMio- 
logical authorities, those of Strabo and Pausaniasl. 
For the period then of a hundred and eight' years,^ 
between the institution of the festival by Iphit^is 
and the first Olympiad, or that in which Coroebus 
won, I look upon it as nieerly imaginary; its 
^stence being strongly contradicted by Strabo 
and Pausanias, and supported by no comparable 
authority. I am less able to determine my belief 
concerning the dates of the Messeni&n wars ; nor 
can I satisfy myself concerning those of Attic ot 
Corintiri^ history, In the former cai&es the busi- 
ness 
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Bess was only to detect falsehood : here we have appen. 
the nicer task to ascertain truth. Upon the whole, 


towever, Newton appears to hare strong reason 
on his side throughout. He seems, indeed, to 
have allowed too little interval between the legis-* 
biion of Draco and that of Solon ; and perhaps 
tiiis is not the only instance in which his shorten^ 
ing system has beeri carried rather to an extreme : 
but where centuries are in dispute, we must not 
Biake difficulties about a few years. It would be 
of some importance, if it were possible, to deter- 
mine the age of that remarkable tyrant of Argos^ 
Pheidon, the most powerful Grecian prince of his iicrodot 
lime, the first who coined silver in Peloponnesus^ Strai^*/*^* 
tiie first who established a standard for the weights '• ^ ^-^^ 
mid measures used over the whole peninsula, and 
who, as head of the Heracleid families, and le^l 
heir of Hercules, claimed, and by the prevalence 
of his poww ^assumed, the presidency of the 
Olympian festival. This last circumstance, were 
the Olympian reg^ter perfect, should have put 
his age beyond question : yet authors who pos- 
sessed the best means of information are not to 
be reconciled concerning it. Pausanias says that Pausan. 
Pheidon presided in the eighth Olympiad. But, 
according to Strabo^ the Eleians presided without sirabo, 
interruption to\the twenty-sixth ; and, if the copies ••**•*'* 
of Herodotus are faithfuK Pheidon must have lived Herodot. 
towai^ the fiftieth Olympiad, where Newton 
wouM fix him. But the copies of Herodotus are 
not without appearance of defect where Pheidon 
36 mention^. The chronologers have been de- 
sirous of imputing errcnr to those of Strabo, which 

assert 
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CHAP, assert that Pheidon was tenth in descent fW>m 
^^'* Temenus: they would have him but tenth from 
Hercules ; and thus they would make Strabo agree 
with Pausanias and with the marbles. But this 
does not complete their business ; for Strabo will 
still contradict the presidency of Pheidon in the 
eighth Olympiad. Moreover that writer, as his 
copies now stand, is consistent with himself; and, 
upon Newton's system, consistent with Herodotus. 
It can scarcely be ssdd that Pausanias, as his 
copies stand, is consistent with himself : at least 
he is very deficient when it was clearly his desire 
to give full information. I am therefore inclined, 
with Newton, to suppose an error in the date 
which stands assigned, as on his authority, for 
the presidency of Pheidon. But when precisely 
Pheidon did preiside, it should seem even Strabo 
could not learn to his satisfaction ; otherwise . be 
would probably have named the Olympifid, and 
not have dated meerly by the pedigreei. That 
peady method, used by the Gredc chronologers, 
but greatly improved by the modem, for accom« 
modating chronological difficulties by the' suppo- 
sition of two or more persons of the same name in 
the same situation, and sometimes of the same 
character and the same fame, in different ages, 
has been employed to adjust the age of Pheidon, 
with the success which cannot fail to attend it ? 
but we find no historical authority for the Existence 
of more than one king of Argos of that name. 

Having so far then risked the c^eclaratibn of 
my own opinion, I shall not however jM-esume to 
impose it upon the reader in any instance^'^ X 

shall 
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shall continue to insert in the margin Blair's dates 
together with Newton's, after having thus ^ven 
the best preparatory assistanqe in my power to 
^ direct' the choice between them ; sorry that I 
cannot better satisfy either my readers or myself. 
Some farther observations will occasionally occur 
in the sequel. 

Ope circiunstance more, however, it may be 
proper to advert to here. The period of the 
Grecian festivals being regulated by the revolutions 
of the moon, the time of those festivals, compared 
with the solar year, would vary, like the time of 
Easter and the other moveable feasts of the 
Christian church. But the Olympian festival 
ordinarily falling within our month of July, the 
Olympian year divided our year nearly in the 
middle. When we come to times of more exact 
chronology, this will be a circumstance to require 
attention. For the ages with which we have been 
hitherto, and shall for some space continue to be 
in^cd, it is of little importance* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

History of the Southern Provinces of Greece, 
from the Return of the Heracleids to the 
Conquest of Messenia by the Lacedje- 

MONIANS* 


S E C T I O N I. 

• \ 

Recapitulation of Events in Greece, General Change of Go- 
vernmentsfroni Monarchal to Republican. Different Kinds 
of Government distinguished bi/ the Grti^s, * 

WE have now taken a view, such as remaining 
i^iemorials aflford means forj'^of th^ first 
population of Greece, and the rise of its priocii^ 
cities : we have seen one coqimon watic prosecuted 
by a league of the chiefs of th^ differ^t stateS| 
under a prince in whom was acknowleg^ a 
le^al superiority over all, but without absolute 
power : we have remarked a great revolution, that 
changed the inhabitants and th§ government of 
the southern part of the country, checked the 
progress of arts and civilization, established new 
divisions of the Grecian people, and broke the 
former connection of the old. We have tlien 
traced the growth^ of three singular institutioos, 
which assisted powerfully to hold still in some 
union a nation so divided, and prevent a relapse 
into utter barbarism. 

The 
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The governments of the little states of Greece, sect* 
!n tte first ages, we have observed, tho of no Very Ni^v^/ 
regular and certain constitution, were all limited 
Monarchies. Homer seems to have known no 
other : he mentions neither a pure republic, nor 
the absolute rule of one man. When, therefbre, 
the Heradeids possessed themselves of Pelopon"^ Piat de 
nesus, tbey established everywhere that hereditary 1 1' p. 684. 
limited monarchy, which w^ the only government ^narh.' 
assimilated to the ideas and temper of their age. p* ^^ ^ *• 
The disposition toward a union of the whole nation 
into one kingdom, under tlie powerful moliarchs 
of Argos, which had aj^eared before the Trojan 
Ivar, was checked by the extensive calamities and 
confusion, which followed that expedition, and * 

still more by the equality established among the 
Heracleid princes in Peloponnesus; aaid it was 
soon after finally dissipated through the opposite 
bias which the politics of the countcy universally 
assumed. Those vi^rous principles of democracy, 
which had always existed in the Grecian govern^ 
inents,- began to ferment ; and^ in the course of a 
few ages, monarchy was everywhere abolished^ 
the very name of King was very generally pro>- 
scribed ; a commonwealth was thought the only 
government to which it became men to submit ; 
and^ the term of Tyrant was introduced to denote 
those who; in opposition to these new political 
principles, acquired monarchal sway. We are 
-^ery deficient of means to trace this remarkable 
revolution among so many independent little 
etates : yet enough remains whence to gather a 
j^neral idea of the rise, of that political system 

which 
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which obtained in ages better known ; and, fof the 
particular history of every commonwealth, it has 
been transmitted more or less perfect, nearly in 
proportion to the importance of each among the 
concerns of the nation. 

But to have a just idea of the Grecian govern- 
ments, especially in the republican ages, it will be 
necessary to hold ii^ mind two circumstances by 
which they were widely distinguished in character 
from the principal states of modem Europe, firsts 
the narrowness of their several territories, and, 
secondly, the universally established system of 
slavery, through which the free population was 
everywhere small, even in proportion to its terri- 
tory. Already in that age which Homer has de- 
scribed, slaves were common in Greece ; but their 
proportional numbers were afterward very much 
increased. Among the. many and great political 
evils incident to the allowance of slavery, two are 
eminent : first, a large, and generally the larger 
part of the population, is excluded from any in- 
terest in the country ; and secondly, among the 
free people, between the rich and the poor there 
can be little community of interest The rich, 
where slaves abound, can dispense with the labor 
of the poor; and the poor profit in no way from 
the prosperity of the rich: an interference of 
interest almost alone leads to any intercourse 
between them. The consequences we shall find 
forming one of the most prominent features of the 
insuing history. 

But the several states of the monarchal age of 
Greece were not more extensive or powerful than 

the 
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the feudal baronies of modern Europe; and yet sect* 
when kingly sway was abolished, they were found 
generally too large for the republican constitution, 
which succeeded. For, in the narrowness of the 
territory of every Grecian state, and the want of 
a controUng power over all, while the disposition 
of ^ the people was restless and warlike, it was 
generally impossible to cultivate, with reasonable 
hope of injoyment, any land far from a fortified 
town : in the poverty of governments, and non- 
existence of taxes, the owners of the neighboring 
fields must be the garrison. Nor was it only to 
defend the narrow territory against hostile neigh- 
bors, that it was necessary for every citizen to be 
a soldier, but still more to hold a sure superiority 
over tlie slaves, generally much more numerous 
than the citizens. For persons thus always uniting 
the civil and military character, some municipal 
administration, adapted to both, would be indis- 
pensable. The questions then arose, What should 
be the relation of this government to that of the 
capital.^ What should be their common, and 
what their separate rights? Under monarchal 
supremacy the adjustment was easier : for, each 
town preserving its municipal polity, the prince's 
superintending authority, his military command, 
his presidency over the reli^on of the state, and 
his power in general to direct the executive 
government, would be as willingly acknowleged 
by the inferior towns as by the capital. But, after 
the abolition of monarchy, the people of th^ 
capital generally claimed that sovereinty over the 
people of the inferior towns, which the kings had 

before 
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before held; a sovereinty, in their hands, uiMh 
voidably invidious, and likely to be opi»es8ive; - 
• because the interests of the parties were, in many 
points, distinct, in some opposite. The people, 
therefore, of the inferior towns, having arms in 
their hands, and walls to protect them, and often 
means for obtaining allies to assist them, seldom 
failed to assert independency. In some province* 
a federal union was maintained. In two only, 
Attica, through the constitution of Theseus, and 
Laconia, through that which we shall find esta- 
blished by Lycurgus, one constitutional supreme 
authority pervaded the whole as one state. 

The division of Greece then into little sfeites 
unnumbered, the variety of political customs 
naturally arising among them, even while mo- 
narchs presided, the various changes that took 
place, according to circumstances, upon the abo- 
lition of monarchy, the continual struggles, after- 
ward, of discordant hiterests among the peoplis, 
and frequent revolutions insuing, gave occasion to 
various distinctions and definitions of governments, 
which were afterward, with more or less acciuracy, 
adopted by the Romans, and from them have b^n , 
received injo all the languages (rf modem Europe. 
Aristot. The Greeks distiiMjuished, at least in theory, six 
simple forms : foufll^al and admitted ; two Hot of 
acknowleged legality^ but generally supported by 
violence. The legal were Monarchy, Oligarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy : the illegal. Tyranny, 
and Assumed or Tyrannical Oligarchy. 

But absolute Monarghy, as we have already 
observed, was unknown among the Greeks us ^ 

legal 
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legal constitotion. The title of King therefore s^ect. 
implied, with them as with us^ not a Right of ^ mT,-i,ji 
Absdute Powier, but a Legal Superiority of Homer, 
Dignity and Authorify iti.One person above all TJ.ucjd. 
others of the state, and for their benefit ^ The pJi^b!*^* 
peculiar and most indispensable; rig^ of Royalty Artw.*^^' 
wene ReligiouB Supremacy and Military Com- ^'f^'^'?: 
mand. In the eariy ages Kinss also commonly o><'n. lui. 
exercised Judicial Authority. But Ledslation 1.1 
seems never to have been regularly within their 1. 3. ^ u, * 
sin^e prerogative. After the general abolition of 
Monarchy in Greece, if a Citizen of a Commons- 
wealthy throus^ whatsoever means, acquired 
Monardial Power, his government w€ts intided 
Ttranny, and himself Tyrant : names which 
seem not to have been oiiirinally terms of ^^^^- ^*p- 

- , , I ,, vit.Miltittd. 

eproach ; tho such monarci^ was generally very 
deSCTv^ly reprobated. 

' A dkttnction of families into those of Higher 
and Lower Rank, appears to have obtained very 
early throughout Greece ; and nowh^^e more than 
at Athens, where, by the constitution oif Theseus, 
the EuPAtRiDs, or Nojblv Born, like the Diodor.sic* 
Patricians of Rome, formed a dfetinct order c£ piut. iu. ' 
the state, with great privileges *. With the down-» ^*'®*'^ 
fall of Monarchy, however, Jjireditary Nobility 
seems to have declined eve^where; and, tho 
Family was always considered, yet Wealth became 

the 

$at0%ui» it* jtAufiitfl, X. r. t . Plat, de Rep. 1. 9. p. 576. Ac-^ 

cordinuly be calls his republic Bo^Xivo/Acy)} itoAki 

* Anstotle distinguishes the noble by the title of i^yiyiri^AU 
Polit 1. 4. c. 4. 

Vol. L T 
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tire principal criterion of Rank. But daily ekpe-^ 
rience, among the Greeks, proving that Military 
Force may always command Civil Authority, the 
two were, in all their republics, united in the same 
- persons; every citizeu being bound to Military 
Service. Equally then the necessity of the 
eonmionwealth, and the choice of the individual, 
would decide that the rich should serve on horse- 
Herodot. back ; and thus was created, in the principal re- 
xen. de Re publics, a Rank of Citizens determined by their 
A?isL Poiit. ability to serve in War on Horseback, at their Q\m 
^'^'^^ expence. Such was the origin of Knighthood 
m Rome, and since in the feudal kingdcnoas of 
strab.1.10. Europe. In many Grecian states, however, the 
noble, or the rich, or both- together^ held exclu- 
sively the principal authority; and the government 
was then denominated Oligarchy ; meaning a 
government in which the supreme power is vested 
in a Few. Where the Few, as they became em- 
phatically called, remained contented with the 
prerogatives of the antient hereditaiy kings, leading 
rights to the people, so established as to secure 
an impaitial administration of equal law, it was 
deemed a just and Constitutional Oligarchy ^ 
But, where contests arising, as often happened, 
between the Few und the Many (which became 
the distinguishing appellation of the lower people) 
and the Few obtained the superiority, not without 
a violent, and perhaps a bloody struggle, they 
w ould not always, and sometimes could hot safely, 
be moderate in the exercise of power. Thus, arosd 
Tyrannical Oligarchy. 

AaiSTOCRACTi 
• *OXtyafX*^ Ww^•^ Thucyd. I. 3. c. 6a^ 
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AmsTOCRACy, signifying government by the 
Better people, was a phrase of more dubious 
import^ inasmuch as the question would always 
remain, Who were the better people ? The Few, 
whether legally, or by violence, or not at all 
established in power, commonly asmimed the title 
to themsdves* ; and gave that of Aristocracy to 
juiy government in which they, or persons of their 
sort, held the principal power. Among the mo- 
dems, generally the term Aristocracy has been 
used as equivalent to Constitutbnal Oligarchy; 
an application of it apparently first proposed by 
Aristotle, on account of the discredit which the 
frequency of a tyrannical assumption of power by 
the Few, brought upon the name of Oligarchy. 
But, both before and after that philosopher, the 
term Aristocracy was more received, among the 
Greeks, as the proper appellation of those govern- 
ments in which the supreme authority was com^ 
mitted, by the people themselves, to persons 
elected for their merit; Oligarchy remaining al- 
ways the ordinary Grecian term .for governments 
in which the noble or the rich presided^ as a 
separate order of the state. 

Democracy, signified Govemmeiit by the ^'{?*^** 
J^eople at large; all^the Freemen of the state in c. 6.V7. 
. assembly forming the Legal Soverein, Absolute, 
and Uncontrolable* But as Democracy was 
beyond all other governments subject to irregular, ' 
improvident, and tyrannical conduct, M'here un- 
checked by some balancing power intrusted to a 

few, 
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few, it became distinguished by the Spprobrious 
title of Ochlocracy, Mob-rule. 

The states of Greece, whose government was 
in any degree settled, had mostly some mixture oC 
two or inore of th^se fbrnis. A simple monarchy, 
indeed, would he despotism and tyranny : a simple 
oligarchy but the tyranny of an association, instead 
of the tyranny of an individual ; and a simple de- 
tnocracy scarcely above anarchy : yet those evite 
we find frequently existing among the Grecian 
cities. From the various mixture, however, of 
these simple forms, decided whether by accidental 
custom, or by the various prevalence of various 
interests, arose new distincti(His, and sometimes 
new names. The mixture of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy, in which the oligarchal power was su- 
perior, yet the democratical sufficed to secure 
freedom and equal right to the people, might, 
Anstot. according to Aristotle, be properly distinguished 
c. 6. it scq. from simple oligarchy by the more honorable title 
-of Aristocracy. That mixture where the demo- 
cratical power pi^evailed, yet was in some degree 
.balanced by authority lodged in steddier hands, 
is distinguished by the same great author by the 
poiyb 1.6. name of Polity; and, according to Polybius, a 
du€f blending of the three, powers, monarchal, 
aristocratical, and democratical^ was necessary to 
constitute what might properly be termcfd a King- 
,dQm^ • It 

* It is of impoi-tance, in eon^deting , anticQl, or indeed 
any forein politics, to be careful not to be misled, and in 
treating of them, not to mislead, by names; and if our 
language wants words to give thie precise meaning of 
Grecian political term^ it will be no matter of wonder to us, 

wbeo 
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It ma^r here perhaps be a digi*ession neither m 
Kself absolutely improper, nor intirely useless for 
illustration of the subject before us, to oJbservQ 
that the British Constitution is compounded of 
All the Le^ simple forms- acknowleged by th^ 
Greeks, Monarchy, Oligarchy, Aristocracy, and 
^ DeiBocraey . Monarchy with us perfectly accord* 
iWith the Grecian idea of Kingly government 

The 

whmi we consider that tbe several natioiis of modern Europe, 
whose governments have mostly had a common origin, are 
Unable, each in its own language, to express the political 
jtenne of its nearest neighbors. Thus the English is without 
words perfectly synonymous with the Fiench Gentilhomme, 
Koble, Boorgejrs, Roturier; and no forein language can 
convert with pxecision our terms Noble, Lord, Commoner, 
and many others. But in the Greelv, beyond most languages, 
"political terms are found of undefined import; because, in the 
several Grecian republics, often where names were the same^ 
things differed. Thus the term AJjfxoj, generally meaning the 
lower people exclusively of the higher, and commonly not 
ill traiislated either by the Latin Plebs, or Uie English Com-* 
monalty, in the democratical state pf Athens included all the 
people, noble as well as plebeian. In the time of Isocrates, 
the term 'ApiroxprU seems hardly |o have been appropriated 
to any foroa oi government. Tiiat writer acknowleges only 
three simple kinds, Oligarchy, Democracy, Monarchy (I); 
and he applies the term Aristocracy as a title of compliment 
- to the Democracy of Athens ; distinguishing it, as a well- 
constituted Democracy, from those ill- formed, or unformed 
governments, which might deserve the name of Ochlocracy* 
Polybius, as may be seen in the b^ioning of his sixth book» 
uses the term Aristocracy nearly in Uie same manner; The term , 
Mo*»px^y unqualified, appears always to have signified Abso- 
lute Monarchy ; from which Polybius, conformably to Plato's 
use of the term, distinguishes limited or balanced Monarchy 
by the title of BflKriAiia. Plato indeed gives to his republic, 
in different places, the several titles of B^ftcnXivo^ivi} jroX*^, 
Ap?7oxp«Tk», and HsXiTii^u Xenophon, in the beginning of 
his Agesilaus, enumerates the ordinary forms of governqaenl, 
under the titles of A»i,vt9y.pflfl»«6, '0^^yapx**> Tvec4,m<ij Bomti^iU. 
The Lacedaemonian government, where royal power was so 
e^^cej^ivcly limited, is his example of the Ba^iAcU. 

(1) Panath. p. 514. ed Pari?. Awg^r. 

T 3 
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The Lords fonn the Oligarchal part of the cqh- 
stitutioh ; and the House of Commons properly 
the Aristocratical ; being composed of persons 
elected by the People- to Legislative Authority 
for Merit real or Supposed, The Democratical. 
Principle, Equal Law, or, in the Greek term, 
Isonomy, singularly pervades the whole ; the pri- 
vileges of the peer extending in no degree to his 
family, and the descendants even of the Blood 
Royal being People, subject to the same lawsj 
the same burdens, and the same judicature with 
the meanest citizen. Rights of Election, Trial 
by Jury, and Provincial Offices, together with the 
Right of Addressing and Petitioning either the 
executive or any branch of the legislature, form a 
large Democratical Power, more wisely given> 
and more wisely bounded, not^vithstanding some 
defects, than in any other government that ever 
existed ^ 

* The Right of Equal Law, the peculiar boast of the 
English constitutioo,.is derived from the Anglosaxon govem- 
nient. It is declared more than once in the Anglosaxon laws 
yet extant ; but never was more emphatically expressed than 
m a phrase of the lay^s of Edgar : Ic pille, says the royal 
Legislator^ speaking with the authority of his Witenagenaote, 
fat a&lc man yf holcjnhxty pyyi^, je eafime gi cabi5(i); 
which, notwithstanding the general energy of the English 
language, can scarcely be rendered'in modern terms with equal 
force. This it was for which our ancestors contended, when, 
in the reigns of the early Norman princes, they so often and 
so earnestly demanded the restoration of the Saxon laws:> and 
this it was that gave origin to the judicium pARiuit aut 
LEGEM TERRA of Magna Cfaarta, which that famous deed 
has sanctified as the biithright of every Englishman, tb^ 
FoLKKiGUT of the land. 
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Smmmary of the Histories of Crett, At'gos^ the Calaurean Cof^ 
Jederaci^, Corinth^ Sicyon^ Achma, Eleia, Arcadia, 

'We have seen that, in the large and valuable 

iland of Crete, a regular free government, under 

the presidency of an tiereditary prince, was esta- 

Wished ahnost before Grecian-history can be said 

to begin. The naval power acquired by Minos 

decayed after hiai, and the Argian princes gained 

the superiority in the Grecian seasi, togethef with 

the sovereinty of the smaller Hands neai'est to the 

t^ontinent of Greece. Yet Idomeneus, gi'andson 

of Minos, and commander of tlie Cretan troops 

in the Trojan war, was among the most powerful 

of the Grecian chiefs of his time. .We are assured 

by Homer that this prince was one of the few who odysfce. 

returned safe from that expedition; and no. con- '•^•''•^^*' 

isiderable revolution in Crete seems to have been 

known either to Homer or Hesiod. It must how- 

ever have been soon after them that monarchy 

ivas abolished there. What caused tlie revolution, 

or how it was effected, we have no authentic in- 

« * 

formation : but some very important consequences 
are strongly authenticated. The govei nnjent esta- 
blished in the room of monarchy could not main^ 
tain itself intire ; it fell into pieces, the principal 
towns separating themselves into . independent 
commonwealths. The Cretan power and the 
Cretan character then sunk together, never to rise 
again. As a military people indeed, th6 Cretans 

T 4 always 
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always supported a considerable reputation, and 
their naval skill became proverbial. But their 
military prowess, except when, in later times^ 
exerted in hired service, was confined to wars 
among themselves, and their naval explc^ts am 
strabo, unheard of but in piracy. While their laws, tho 

K 10. p.481. 4^ r 

greatly altered, held fame for what they had beeo, 
their national character for want of probity became 
infamous; nor ever, after the Trojan war, was 
Crete of any considerable weight in the scale of 

. Grecian politics ^. 

Of the states on the continent of Greece, Argos 
was among the first to abolish monarchy ; or, 

. however, so to^ redirce its powers that we hardly 

perceive among historians whether it existed or 

Fansan. jjq^ fhc Argiau government is said to have be- 

. come republican so early as on the death of 
Ceisus, son of Temenus, founder of the Heracleid 
dynasty. But neither was Argos fortunate in the 
change. In its defective history indeed we read 
of scarcely anything but disorders, and those often 
of extraordinary violence^ In general we learn 
that the higher and lower ranks were continually 

at 

^ Kfii wfo^ Alyivirym seems to have been an early provert> 
of nearly the same import as our English, Set a thief to catch 
a thief. Polybius, in the fourth, and stiU more particularly 
in the sixth book of his history, speaks strongly to the infamy 
fti the Cretan character, and even denies sdl merit to the 
* Cretan laws and coostitutkm ; which wer«j probably in his 

tinie much altered from what, as he says, the ablest of tl^e elder 
writers, Ephorus, Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plato, h^ld in 
high esteem. The change indeed is particularly remarked h 
Strabo: rispi a^i t^^ Kp^r*?? o/AoXoyirrai or* xara towj tEraX«((» 
Xfcntov; irvyx^Hp tvfo[jt,oviA.ivviy x«« ^uX»>Ta? iocvryii rovi cipirovi rZ$ 

^MTr^y. Strab. 1. to. p. 477. 
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at variance, but the democratical faction was 
iiK)6tiy superior : the priesthood bad peculiar 
authority: sometiai^ tyrants raised themselves 
over all, and once the slaves got possession of the 
city, and filled, the magistracies. Originally an Herwfot. 
ill-constituted goyertiment, no legislator of superior 
wisdom aqd jwobity ever acquired the power, no 
fortunate train of circumstances ever occurred of 
themselves^ to unite liberty and administration 
upon a firm find even basis. One famous tyrant^ iiewMtet. 
Pheidon, lineal successor of the Heracleids, a s.raW, 
prince of ^eat abilities but no moderation, raised pausan^^' 
Jiimsel^ rather than his cojintry, to a superiority ^- ^' ^' ^^ 
which ceased with him. Under its ' republican 
governm^:it, impotent abroad as unhappy at home^ 
Argos finally lost that preeminence which under 
monarchal rule it had obtained among the Grecian 
ftitates. Far from leading the affairs of Pelopon- 
nesus, every little town of Argolis itself resisted 
the Argian dominion : Mycenae long asserted in- 
dependency ; Asinaea, and even Nauplia, the §tr«ii>o. 
immediate seaport of Argos, were preserved PausTn.' 
only by expulsion of the inhabitants : Ilermione, *' ^'*' ^ ^* 
Troezen, Epidaurus, Phlius, Sicyqn, and tlie iland 
of iEgina, members of the Argian state under the 
Heracleid kings, but early separated after the 
abolition of hereditary first-magistracy, always 
maintained themselves as self-governed republics. 
Cynuria, Thyrea, and Prasiae were conquered by 
JLacedaemon* 

It was apparently to resist the measures of the 
^rgisn people for inforcing obedience from sp 
imuiy towns, members of the Argolic kingdom, 

revolting 
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revolting from the republic, that an institution 
was formed which has escaped the notice of extant 
historians, but remains recorded by the geographer. 
In the little iland of Calaurea, at the mouth of 
the harbor of Troczen, was held what he calls a 
sort of Amphictyonic council*. CaJaurea wa« 
sacred to Neptune, whose temple there was among 
tli8 most venerated and inviolable sanctuaries ot 
Greece ; a conimodious place of meeting therefore 
for the councils of the oppressed. The assembfy 
was composed of deputies from the revdted 
Ai'gian cities, Hermione, Epidaurus, iEgina, 
Nauplia, and Prasine ; but to these we fmd added 
Athens and the Minyeian Orchomenus, a title by 
which Orchomenus in Boeotia was distinguished 
from the town of the same name in Arcadia. Of 
tlie purpose of this meeting and of its transactions, 
fartiier tlian a common sacrifice to the god, we 
have no direct information ; but a common sacri- 
fice implied some political connection, a defensive 
alliance at least, between the cities in i^hose name 
and for whose welfare it was offered. It seems 
indeed not dubious that, tho the ostensible cere- 
monies of the meeting were principally religious, 
tiie ultimate olgect was poHtical, and that tlie 
institution had considerable political importance. 
It is likely to have contributed much toward esta- 
blishing the independency of the revolted Argian 
towns, tlow Athens became ingaged in this con- 
federacy we are not directly informed ; but we 
find Athens, from very early to very late times, 
always taking an interest in the troubles of Argos, 

,and 

• 'Aft^4JtTi«i*a TK, Strab. 1. 8. p. 374* 
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and generally much connected with a party there. 
Any ground for the association of the Boeotian 
Orchomenus is lees obvious. 

But when the independency of the revolted 
Argian towns was established, and a connection 
formed with the powerful state of Athens, and 
with Orchomenus, perhaps the ally of Athens^ 
the confederacy would in its turn be formidable 
to Argos; and thus, apparently, it became an 
object for Argos itself to be a member of that 
league which had been originally formed for the 
purpose .of resisting its power. The opportunity 
offered, when Nauplia was taken and its peo{de 
M^ere expelled by the Argians. Whether the 
Nauplians were become obnoxious, and the 
Argians had ingratiated themselves, or whetlier 
the fear only of an overbearing power decided the 
allied cities, the claim of Argos to jsend represen 
tatives. for Nauplia to the Calaurean council wa& 
allowed, and Argos thus became a member of tt^ 
confederacy, A similar policy appears to have 
prompted the Lacedaemonians, who, on reducing 
PrasisB under their dominion, or receiving it into 
their protection, claimed to send representatives 
for that town, and Lacedaemon accordingly was 
^dded to the Calaurean league. 

But this accession of the greater Grecian re^ 
publics, instead of giving permanent splendor and 
importance to the Calaurean council, seems to 
have been the immediate cause of its sinking into 
insignificancy. While the purpose was to main^ 
tain a league among the Argolic towns for general 
defence; the council was equal to its object, and 
. for 






Paiisan. 
1. ^. G. 4. 
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for its object respectable. But wheft, by the alv 
lowed independency of those te)>n8^ tbis object 
vanished, to regulate the jarring interests of A^ensy 
Argos, and LacedaemoD,^ which sbouki have suc- 
ceeded as the business of thenaeetuig^ was what 
those states would scarcely submit to the votes of 
deputies from the little cities of Efudaurus, Her* 
mione^ M^% and Orchomenus. The pohtical 
business of the assembly tiierefere ceased^ and the 
importance attached to the rdigious ceremonies 
alone seems to have preserved it from utter 
oblivion* But as^ among tlie circumstances of 
Grecian- history^ nothing more mark» the gefieral 
character of the national politics, so nc^hing wilt 
more deserve the consideration of the modem 
politician^ than the various attempts toward federal 
uiuon aiiK)ng the republics^ and the iuefiicacy of 
those attempts^ 

We have already remarked the fortunate si* 
tuation of C(>rinth, by which that city became 
very early the' greatest emporium of Greece^ 
It was fortunate also in its constitution^ which it 
is said to have owed to Pheidon, a prince of un-* 
certain age> hut who has been supposed nearly 
cotemporary with Lycurgus. Monarchy, tiio 
balanced monarchy of »earjy tmies, florished there, 
without violence or commotion to ingage the 
notice of historjs longer than in any other of the 
principal Grecian cities, Sicyon alone e^fcepted, 
At length the Bacchiads (a numetfous branch of 
the royal family, so named froip thw ancestor 
Bacchis, fifth iponarch in succession ircm Aletes) 
put to def^th Tdestes the feigning prince, and 

iissuqiing 


assuming the government in associationj fonned sect. 
4ttn Oligarchy, But still the laws and the spirit of ^_^'^_^ 
. the old constitution were in lafse measure pre- ojjmip. 30. 
served. An annual magistrate presided, with b. c/ 
the title of Prytanis, but with very limited pre- ^58. N. 
fx>gatives; and tho oligarchies were generally s^eaw; 
odious, yet Corinth florished under the Bacchiads^ * ^^ 
Syracuse and Corcyra, Corinthian colonies, g^pear 
to have been, under their administration, subject 
to the mother-country. Afterward they acquh-ed 
independency : but the eariy power and wealth 
of both, and still more the friendly connection of 
Syracuse with the pJirent state, remaining through 
many ages, prove the wisdom with which they 
-were settled. Syracuse requires a history by itself. 
Corcvra founded early its own colonies Epidamnus 01 43. 4 
end Apollonia in Illyria. After the Bacchiads ^^^ J^ ' 
had held the administration of Corinth during 01,30 a 
«ome generations, tliey were expelled by Cypselus; g^^fy^ 
who, according to the Grecian writers, in his own 
person restored monarchy, or, as it became popular 
to phrase it, tyranny ; tho, as superior wisdom 
end virtue alone never were supposed to give a 
claim to the titles of king or tyrant, it scarcely 
appeal's by what right Cypselus bore either^. He 
was in truth the head of a party, by the strength 
and through the favor of which^ he ruled. De- 
termined to rest his authority, and even his safety, 
wholly on his good deeds and his power of at- 
taching to himself the affections of men, he con-. 

stantly 

» Little or nothing seems fairly to be gatbesed from the 
>Jk)Ose invective, following a strange roraantrc story, wbicji 
Herodotus puts into 'the mouth of a man pleading with 
•vehemence the cause of a party. Heiod. 1. 5. c. 92. 


/ 
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stantly refused the invidious, but not uhusua^ 

distinction of a guard, to protect his person against 

Annou those attempts of the defeated faction, wfaicb^, 

1. 5.'a i«. frpH) the common violence of party in Grecian 

commonwealths, might foe enough to be appre*- 

kended. But tho his virtues^ and particularly bis 

moderation and clemency, were eminent, he is 

nevertheless by Grecian writers universally called 

tyrant of Corinth, and his government tyranny. 

His son Periander, who succeeded to his power^ 

is not equally famed' for the mildness of his ad^ 

ministiation ; but for his abilities, leamiiig, and 

munificent ihcouragement of learned men, was 

ranked among the sages celebrated by the title of 

pi. 55.4. the Seven Wise-men of Greece. Periander was 

5^7. N. ftlso succeeded by his son, whose reign, however, 

oi. 48 4. was short. A commonwealth was then established; 
n f 
g * B ^^ which enough was retained of the oli^chy to 

temper the turbulence and capriciousness oif de* 

mocratical fule : and Corinth, tho not the most 

renowned, had perhaps the happiest government 

of Greece. The local circumstances of the city 

appear indeed to have influenced the disposition 

of the people ; directing it to commerce and arts 

more than to politics, arms, or science; tho in 

these also they acquired their share of fame* 

Tiiucyd. They,. first among the Greeks, built vessels of that 

OI. 'so. 4. iinproved construction for war (whose form is now 

^'^- not certainly known) which we commonly dis- 

OL 29. 1. tinguish by the Latin name Trireme ; and the first 

fifi'^R sea-fight recorded in any history was between 

Corinth and its own colony of Corcyra. The 

Isthmian games, comparatively a loJbd establisfah 

men^ 
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Ynent, tho boasting of great antiquity, were cele- 
Inrated within the territory and under the dii-ection 
of the Corinthians, and brought them considerable 
advantages. Luxury indeed was the unfailing 
attendant upon wealth : but colonization and 
commerce no less certainly produced naval power; 
and Corinth, tho never singly formidable, was al- 
ways respected among the Grecian states '^ 
. Qf all the cities of Greece, Sicyov, reputed 
the oldest, had the good fortune to remain longest 
tinder that mild and steddy government, derived 
from the heroic ages, in w^iich hereditary princes 
presided, and ' fixed laws or customs, venerated 
for their antiquity, and loved for their proved 
utility, restrained the extravagant use equally of An*tot. 
powtt' in the chiefs and of liberty in tlie people. 1. 5. c. it. 

So 

' •• Tbo Pindar** business was panegyric, f et be would 
panegyrize upon the best grounds tt^at hi? sulject rf^brded; 
and be seems justly to have characterized Corinih in terms 
of eology that vfould have been but preposierfusly applied to 
most of the Grecian cities : 

9firai Tf A»xa, €Bro\wp 

Tp09ni Elfa»», TAMMtt - ~ 

'Av^fdo'i ^Xovrov, p^vo'iat 

U»T^t^ tCCuvXov GifXiToi, Olytnp. 13. 

- - . jjet my lays 

The fame of happy Corinth bear afar : 
Which as a gate to Neptune's isthmus stands. 
Proud of her blooming youth and manly bands. 
There fair Eunomia, with her sister-tram, 
Blest Peace and Justice, hold their steady reign ; 
Who wealth and smiling ease on mortals showV, 
ITrom Themis' genial cafe drawing their natal hour. 

Pye's Translation of the 
" ' Olympic Odes not translated by West. 
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CHAP. So late as the age of Solon this (iomititutiot! 
y_ ^y^ .^ remained in full vigor, when, under Cleisthenes, 
Herod. 1. 6. a priuce of superior merit, Sicyon florished singa- 

i^Mi 10. ^^'y» ^^^ ^^^" ^^'^ ^ leading situation atnong 
the Grecian states* It was the misfortune of 
Sicyon that Cleisthenes had no son. His only 
daughter carried the moveable wealth of the 
family to Athens, by marriage with Megacles^ 
head of the illustrious house of the Alcmascmids 
there. No chief, of dignity above cotnpetiti^Md, 
remaining, Sicyon was torn by contending 
factions ; and, under republican government, 
importance abroad, and happiness at home^ sunk 
together: 
Poijrb. AcHAiA remained, during some generations, 

sttabo, 1. 8, united under monarclis, the posterity (^Tisamenus 
p. 383, 384. gQ^ of Orestes. The tyrannical conduct of 
Gyges, or •Ogygus, the last princa of that race, 
excited his subjects against him, and the twelve 
principal to^ ns became so many- independent and 
inconsiderable commonwealths. A federal union 
was preserved among them, but too imperfect for 
Achaia to take any important share in the political 
affairs of Greece. 

The very singular circumstances of Eleia, 
which in a great degree secluded its people from 
politics and war, have been already mentioned. 
But it was not possible, by any institutions, to 
destroy that elasticity given by the ' Author of 
nature to the mind of man, which continually 
excites to action, often palpably against interest 
and which was strong in the general temper of 
the Greeks. Mostly indeed attached to rural 

business 
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business and rural pleasures, the Eleians confined 
their ambition to the flattering preeminence 
allowed them in the splendid assembly of principal 
people from every Grecian state at the Olympian 
festival, and th6 perhaps yet more flattering 
respect in which their sacred chararter was uni- 
versally held; which was such that the armies of 
the most powerful states of Greece, having occa- sirabo, 
sion to cross any part of the Eleian territory, 
surrendered their arms on entering, in trust to 
receive them again when they had passed the 
borders. Yet restless spirits arose, not to be so 
satisfied. Often the Eleians ingaged as auxiliaries 
in the wars of other states; generally indeed' on 
pretence of asserting the cause of religion. But 
in that cause itself they could not agree among 
themselves. During some generations, while 
monarchy subsisted in the posterity of Iphitus, 
Eleia continued united under one government. 
But at length the spirit of democracy prevailed 
there as elsewhere in Greece, and with the same 
effects. Every considerable town claimed inde- 
pendency, or at least equality in confederacy 
with tlic rest, while Elis asserted authority Herodot 


a 


1. 4. c. 148. 


over all; and Olympia became, for all, 
great object of contention. Situated within the strabo» 
territory of Pisa, on the northern bank of the '* ^* ^* ^^^• 
river Alpheius^ which alone separated its precinct 
from that city, tbe Pisaeans insisted that the right 
to the guardianship of the temple and super- 
intendency of the festival was clearly theirs. 
The Eleians, -on tlie contrary, claimed it exclu- Herodot. 
sively. Wars arose between the two states : each stniiS/*'^' 
VoL-L U endevored ^* ^- P- ^- 
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^^P- endevored to gain allies; and at one tim^ 
K^^ l ^mJ Pheidon, the powerful tyrant of Argos, interfering, 
assumed to himself, as hereditary representative 
, of Hercules, the guardianship of the temple, aod 
strabo, presidency of the festival. At other times the 
Diod. Sic. Pisseans prevailed, and they presided at some 
Paiisan. * Olympiads : but at length, tho at what time we 
Xie,'c^^i, are not certai«iy infovHaed, the Eleians destroyed 
Pisa, so tiiat scarcely a nuin remained; and 
thenceforward, excepting in the hundred ifflid 
fourth Olympiad, when the Arcadians violently 
foterfered, they held the presidency undisturbed 
while the festival exfsted^' The other towns of 
Eleia thea niostly fell under their dominion. ^ 

Arcapia 

'* We have no connected history of these events from any 
one antient authci:, and the scraps ef infiamnaiion remaining 
fiom- writers of best authority are not easily reconcilable. 
Pausanias affirms that the Eleians ingaged Pheidon, tytawt 
* of Argos, to protect them against the Pisssai^d ia the cele- 
bration of the eighth CMympi^ (i). According to that 
report, to wHich Strabo gave mo9t credit, where it appears 
he esteemed none certain, the EFeiams held the presidency ei 
the festival till the twenty;sixtb Olympiad (2). . He does not 
say how or by whom they wxre then deprived of it ; but in a 
prior passage he relates toat Pheidon, king of Argos, tenth m 
descent from Temenns the Heracleid, and the most powerful 
Grecian prince of his age, assumed to himself the presidency 
of the Olympic festival (3). A similar account is give^ bj» 
Herodotus (4). Strabo addfe, iJiat the Eleians^ utterly dis- 
satisfied, did not register that Olympiad, but reckoned it 
among what they termed Anolympiads; and that, . upon' 
occasion of this violence of the AFgian printe, they fir§t.de-, 
parted from their original principle of trusting wholly to their^ 
sacred character fop security, and applied thems^cs to the 
practice of arms. With assistance from Lacedaemon, they at 
length defeated Pheidon, and acquired the territories of tlie 
Pisatis and Triphylia. He assigns no dates to any of these 
events. But Pausanias says that the PisasanSi under their 
prince Pantaleon, ejected the Eleians in tb6^ thirty-fourth 

Olyixipiady 

(1) b. 6; c 22. (2) Strab* I. 8. p. 555. (3) p* 355. (4Xb^«.4J. l«ei 



Arcadia was early divided into many small 
states, of which some retained long the regal form 
of government; or, to use modern teniis perhaps 
more analogous to the circumstances, they were 
under the rule of chiefs like the Scottish highland 
lairds : for the country, wholly inland, being mostly 
very mountainous, and the people generally herd-- 
men, the towns were small, and their inhabitants 
unpolished. Some improvements, however, would 
come to them from tlieir neighbors : some were 
suggested by necessity* When bordering states 
increased in power, the scattered inhabitants erf 
mauntwi villages were no longer equal to the 
protectioa of their her^s and their freedom i for 
men, together with their cattle, were still prin- 
cipal objects of plunder. Toward the . frontier, 
Vi^here the most formidable neighbor ai'ose, the 
land, tho high above the level of the sea, spred 
more into plains, and afforded opportunity for 
advantageous tillage. There nine villages uniting strabo^ 
made Tegea a considerable city; and five others ' '*** ' 
joined to form that of Mantineia* 


Olympiad, and held the presidency of the festival till after 
the forty-eighth. He has not marked wiUi precisian the 
time when the Eleians recovered it^ emd destroyed Pisa ; but 
lie says the FJeians called all those festivals, at which the 
Pisasans presided, Anolymprads, and did not register them in 
their catal(^u^. .These discordancies anddeficiencies, in th« 
accounts of two ^ such author^ as Strabo and Pausanias, de- 
serve the consideration of those who desire to know what 
credit is due to the Oly^apic chronology for the times before 
the Persian war^ 
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Herodot. 
1. 5. c. 53. 
Flat, de 
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History of Lacedamon, Legislation of Ltjcurgnsr, 

The conquering Heracleids had scarcely decided 

upon the division of Peloponnesus, when Aristo- 

d6mus, to whose share Laconia fell, died, leaving 

lieubom twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles^. 

The mother, it is said, through impartial fondness, 

refusing to declare which was the elder, it wasf 

^683. t.' 2. determined that both those princes should succeed 

f a'T'i. *^ ^^^ thft)He of their /ather, with equal authority, 

f^L"^'*' «^. ^nd that the posterity of each should inherit the 
1. 8. p. see. 4 ^ , '^. 

Pausan. Hghts of their rcspcctivc ancestors. Laconia was 
esteemed a territory of inferior value td both 
Argolis arid jMessenia ; yet, so early as the Trojan ' 
war, we find Lacedcemon reckoned among the 
richest and most powerful cities of Gteece* The 
divided royalty indeed, now established, was appa- 
rently a form of government little likely to be 
lasting^n itself, or to give power or happiness to 
the people, who lived under it : but as, in the 
natural body, a fever often leads to a renewal of 
the constitution, so still more, in the political, 
advantageous establishments commonly owe their 
very conception to violent disorders. Jealousy^ as 
might be expected, arose between the kings: but 
hence it became necessary fw each to court tlie 
favor of the people : and while, in other Greciaii 
states, the tyranny of the one king drove the mul- 
titude to assume, by violent means, the supreme 
power to themselves, in Lacedsemon the conces- 

sionf 


Wat. Vit.^ 
Lycurg. 
Tbucyd. 
i; 1. c. 13. 
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Sions of the two gave by degrees such importance sect. 
to the people, that the royal authority scarcely v, -yli^ji 
remained an object of either terror or envv. Thus, Herodot. 

u 4.U r 1 , 1.1. c. 65, 

however, the powers of government were at length i»oc 
so weakened, that tliC worst of all tyrannies, p*548.t.j. 
anarchy, prevailed in Sparta. The evils of this ^^^'355. 
lawless situation appear to have been sometimes ^ "^/'^^ 
phecked by abler princes, who l^d the contentious Pa»«w»- 1.». 
spirit of the people to exert itself in forein wars, 
in which some successes were obtained. Little, 
however, of ipiportance occurs ^mong the tra- 
ditions concerning the Lacedaemonian §tate, till 
Lycurgus, of the race of Procles, succeeded his 
.brother Polydectes in the throne. Nor are we 
informed with the certainty that might be exr * ' 

- p^cted^ in what age, or even with what coteinpo- 
raries, this extraordinary man Uyed, 9ut the full 
assurance wq have of tfhe subsistence, through 
many centuries, of that wonderful phenomenon in . 
politics and in the history of humanity, the Spartai) 
system, the establishment of .which is by thp 
strongest concurrence of autliorities referred to 
him, may teach us that we ought not to refuse our 
belief to a relation of faqts meerly becfiuse ihey 
^re strange ; and moreover,, that the uncertainty of 
the date of any event in those early ages, when 
no regular method of dating was in use^ i? no 
furgumen^ that the event itself is uncertain ", 

According 

'* The most judicious writers of antiquity have contributed 

. to the perplexity aboyt the age of Lycurgus, See Tbucydides^ 

fc. I.e. 18. fiato in Minos, Xenophon of the Lacedjemonianb 

Commonwealth, and Aristotle on Government. Eratosthenes 

^d Apoliodorus the cbronologers undertook to decide upoi\ 
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iVccording to that account which Plutarch 

seems to have preferred, Lycurgus was fifth in 

j^iut. vit. descent from Procles, and tenth from Hercules. 

^^"'^' When the scepter devolved to him by'^the death 

of his .brother, the widow of that prince was 

breeding. He was no sooner assured of this, than 

he publicly declared that he held the throne 

thenceforward upon trust only, to resign it to "liii 

brother's child, if it should prove a son; and 

dropping accordingly the title of king, he retained 

the royal power as ProdicuS, or prdtectoi* only, 

I proceed with this anecdote, which found credit 

with the best antient historians, and may 1h6 

rather deserve notice as tending to account for 

that veneration borne to the character of Lycurgus, 

which iriabled him to execute what an ordinary 

. legislator could not, without extreme imprudence, 

Strabo, hsive attetnpted. The princess, we are told, mori^ 

piut. vit. solicitous to remain a queen than to becolne a 

jnsiinf' mother, caused private intimation to b6 given to 

1. 3. c 2. Lycurgus that, if he would marry her, no child of 

his late brother's should ever interfere with his 

possession of the throne. The protector thpxight 

it prudent, in the weakness of government and 

licentiousness of the times, to dissetnble his 

abhorrence of so atrocious a proposal. He Only 

insisted that the queen should not indariger h^r 

own Fife and health by any attempts to procur6 

abortion, 

it ; but Plutarch, in tb^ beginning of his Life of Lycurgus, 
sufficiently lets us know what credit is due to their decisioA, 
perhaps the best modern attempt . to reconcile the discori 
of antient authors on tliis subject, as far as the succession of 
the Lacedaemonian kings only is concerned, may be fpund Ui 
yiote 32, p. 31, of Wesseling'« Herodotus, 


Mboftkm, and he wcmld provide, he said, that the sect. 
child when bom should be no hindrance to their 
mutual wishes* When she drew near her time 
h'e placed trusty persons in waiting about her, 
whom he directed, if she produced a girl, to leave 
it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it imme^ 
diately to hmi wheresoever he might be. It 
happened that he was supping in public with tlie 
principal magistrates when the queen was delivered 
of a son, which, according to command, was 
instantly carried to him. He received the child 
in his arms, and addressing himself to those pre- 
sent, ^ Spartans,' he said, * a king is bom to you ;' 
mnd immediately placed the infant in the royal 
seat Observing then the joy which prevailed 
through the company, rather from admiration of 
his prudence and uprightness than from ahy causa 
they had to rejoice at the birth of a sob to the late 
king, he named the boy Charilaiis, which signifies 
the people's joy '\ 

But notwithstanding the power and influence 
which Lycurgus derived from Im high biith and 
high office, together with the esteem in whicli he 
was held by all good men, it was not difficult; 
amid the general lawlessness prevalent in Spai ta^ 
for the brother of the queen-mother to raise a 
rtrong faction against him. Finding it, therefore, 
no season to attempt that reformation in the state 
which he wished, he determined, being yet a very 
young man, to indulge his appetite for knowlege Herodof. 

Plut. Lycurg, 
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by visiting such foreia countries as were most 
celebrated for art and science ; the only way, in 
Aristot. that early age, by which a desire of knowlege 
h %, c. 8. could be gratified. Voluntarily, or involuntarily, 
^^' he left the administration of Sparta to his oppo- 
nents, and passed to Crete ; induced by its singular 
laws and institutions, hitherto the most renowned 
Sfrabo, of Greece. There he formed an intimacy with 
piut Ljc * Thales, a poet of great abilitigis, whom he ingaged 
so far in his designs as to persuade him to pass to 
Sparta, and, by popular poeips fidapted to the 
purpose, to prepare the minds of the people for 
those alterations of govemipent and manners 
which himself was already ipeditating. It is said 
jEiiwi. that he also visited Asia Minor, where Homer's 
1. %z. c. 14. poems were then popular, and that on his return 
he first brought them into reputation in Greece, 

The disorders of Sparta wer^ now grown to ^ 
magnitude no longer supportable. The kings^ 
were without authority, the laws without efficacy, 
Herodot. the auaTchy was extreijie, and all ranks suffered. 
Thicjd. " Such is the account given by Plutarch, sufficientiy 
Xen.*de *' cousonaut to what remains from earlier authors. 
PFp. Uc. j^g fgj, g^ jfjg scanty light afforded will Enable us 
to discern objects through the dark mist of anti-!- 
quity, it appears that those disorders arose prin- 
cipally from the ordinary source of sedition in all 
the antient republics ; a tyrannical dispositipn in 
the rich, and a spirit of opposition with a disinclir 
nation to industry in the poor; hardly failing 
consequences of domestic slavery. At the same 
time the laws, being unwritten, were uncertain ; 
ai>4 regal power, ^eak through^ division, leaned 

sometim^^ 
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jiometimes on either faction, and sometimes took ssctt 

IIL 

opposite parts, miable to hold the balance between 
the two. In this situation of things the name of 
Lycm'gus was frequently mentioned : his approved 
integrity, his unshaken courage, his extensive 
genius, his popu^ manners, and that power which 
above all others he possessed of commanding the 
minds of ipen, were recalled to public attention. 

' At length it was agreed,^ by kings and people, to 
invite him to return to his country, and, in quality pi«it.%it. 
of legislator, to reform the state. He joyfully ^^^"^ 
received the summons; but, in undertaking so 
arduous an ofSce, he proceeded with the utmost 
circumspection to avail himself of whatever the 
temper and prejudices of the times offered, that 
might contribute to his success. He had already 
imperceptibly b^gun the business by the poems of 
Thales ; poetry being in those days, while letters 
were little known, the general mean of popular 
instruction, and often successfully used to excite 
popular passion. But before He would exercise 
his new authority, he went to Delphi to procure 
the opinion of a divine sanction to his institutions. 
The directors of the oracle were in tlie highest 
aegree favorable to his wishes ; and he carried 
back that celebrated response, as Plutarch calls it, 
in which the Pythoness declared * That he was pint. Lye 

^ ' singularly favored by the gods ; himself more i \^ ^^ 
f god than man ; and that it should be ^ven him f^ ^^ 
* to establish the most excellent of all systems of 
f government' 

Armed with this high authority, in addition to 
|;hat before derived from tlie voice of his country, 

-- '136 
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^HAP. })e returned to Sparta; having already, it should 
seem, formed his plan, not so properly for giving 
laws to a state, as for totally new^iliodeUitig a 
people, and making them other beings, different 
from all besides of humail race. But, with ideas 
43f a boldness verging upon extrawgance, he never 
failed to observe the most prudent caution in 
carrying them into execution. He began witii 
assembling the principal citizens, to consult con- 
cerning a plan of reformation ; but at this meet- 
ing he disclosed nothing of his own design, H^ 
then took opportunities to advise with his more 
particular friends privately: and with these he 
was freer in communication, opening to each mor^ 
or less as he found them disposed. When hi 
bad thus formed a party strong enough to support 
his measures, the kings Archelaiis and Charilaiis ' 
Still strangers to his purposes, he * summoned an 
assembly of the people. As the multitude thronged 
the agora, that place in Grecian towns which 
served equally the purpose of a market and a 
general meeting for public debate, alarm was 
taken at the appearance of Lycurgus's confidential 
friends in arms, . Charilaiis observing a tmnult, 
unaware of the c^usie, and unprfe[)ared for defence, 
itnmediately fled to a neighboring tempte; but 
receiving assurance that no violence was intended, 
and being naturally of a coi^iplyirig temper, he 
returned to the assembly, and joined his unxde's 
party. Archelaiis, with more inclination, was 
thus left with means too inadequate to attempt 
resistance, and Lycurgus proceeded unopposed* 
He immediately committed the executive power 

of 
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of the state to a senate composed of thirty persons ; 
twenty-eight selected from among those leading 
men in whom he could most confide, with the two 
kings as presidents. To this body he gave also ^ / 
the most important part of the legislative autho- 
rity; for laws were to originate there Only. To 
the assembly of the people he intrusted meerly 
the power of confirming or annulling what the 
senate proposed, forbidding them aU^ debate : the 
members only gave k simple affirmative or nega- 
tive, without being allowed to speak even so faf 
as to declare why they gave either. To the . ^ 
people, however, he committed the future election 
of senators, confining only their choice to persons 
Wbo had passed their sixtieth year. The prero- Anstoi. 
gativfes of the kings consisted in being hereditary i. sic* 14. 
isenators, commatiders in chief of the armies, and 
high priests of the nation. 

We find it mentioned by Plato that, when the Pi*t d« 
Heracleids established themselves in Pelopon- p.l84.t.i.. 
nesus, the lands, throughout their conquests, were 
equally divided among their followers. If this 
were so, the next measure of Lycurgus would lose 
something of that appearance of extreme boldness 
with which it strikes, as it is ordinarily reported. 
All the evils that can arise in an unsettled ill- 
constituted government from the accumulation of 
wealth into few hands, were daily experienced in 
Sparta : the poor suffered fi-om the oppression of Piut. Lye 
the rich ; the rich wfere m perpetual danger from 
the despair of the poor ; and w here laws neither 
restrained nor protected, dar^: fraud, or open and 

atrocious 
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atrocious violence, were the unceasing produce of 
avarice, suspicion, and misery. To combat such 
inveterate and complicated mischief, said Lycur- 
gus, by ordinary methods of criminal courts and 
penal laws, were replete with uncertainty, danger, 
and even cruelty, to a degree that cannot be 
foreseen. How much better were it, instead of 
arming the hand of the executioner against the 
effect, at once to remove the cause ! He had begun 
his work by securing those of higher rank to his 
party, and by the establishment of the senate had 
placed almo&t all legal authority in their hands. 
But he did not mean a partial benefit : he would 
extend the advantage of his laws equally to all, 
leaving no distinction but of age and merit In 
his present purpose he was sure of the most nu- 
merous party, the poorj and these, headed by 
himself, wQuld immediately become the most 
powerful. . We have no tradition that this ijfi^a- 
sure, so opposite to the strongest passions and 
prejudices of mankind, produced any commotion. 
The principal land-owners were persuaded to part 
peaceably with their possessions, that they might 
preserve their authority ; foreseeing probably that 
resistance would but occasion the loss of both. 
Thus was effected in Lacedaemon that extraordi- 
nary division of lands, which allotted to every 
family an equal share, vand banished, according 
to Plutarch's expression, all distinction between 
man and man, other than what arose from th^ 
praise'of virtuous, and the reproach of unworthy 
deeds. The whole territory of Laijo^ w^ di^ 
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tided into thirty-ttine thousand shares, nine thou- sect. 
land of which were assigned to the city of Sparta, ^i -^^j* 
the rest to other townships* 

This regulation, however, would have been vaui 
but for another which attended it : LyCurgus for* 
bad absolutely all use of gold and silver. Coin 
he allowed, but of iron only ; which was too 
weighty and cumbersonie, in proportion to its 
value, for inordinate wealth to be easily either 
accumulated or used'^ Among other objects 
which the legislator' thus attained, was the check 
of forein commerce, and intercourse with strangers. 
The Spartan money was derided through Greece ; 
forein ships, henceforward, were little seen in the 
ports of Laconia: flatterers, fortune-tellers, and 
pandars, says Plutarch, avoided the hostile terri- 
tory ; and all the trades subservient to luxury 
were effectually banished. The exchange only 
of the superfluous produce of the earth against 
useftil forein commodities was permitted. . 

The next ordinance was not carried so quietly. 
Following in some degree the Cretan model, Ly- ^^^7^- 
curgus absolutely forbad that any man should live 
at home; strictly ordaining that all, even the 
kings, should eat at public tables only, where the 
strictest moderation and frugality should be ob- 
served. His former law struck at the root of 
luxury : this aimed at the dejstruction of every 
scattered seed ; at the annihilation of every use 
of wealth, of the remotest desire to possess more 

than 

"♦ Iron mone'y was not absolutely peculiar to Sparta^ but 
Chat it was nearly so appears clearly from all tbe most autbcv- 
ritative antient writers who have mentiomd it, and purticu- 
krly from Polybius, b. 6. p. 493. 
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CHAP, than others. None of his innorations, we aff 

IV > 

u«-v^ ^W> g^ve so much , offence. In an aaspqaWy of 
the people so violent an outcry was rm^i agaiosi 
him that, apprehensive of the bur^t of popular 
jmssion, and of the advantage that migbl be tato^n 
of it by his particular enemies, lie retired tow^^ 
a neighboring temple. A youth named Alcaod^ 
of one of the first families of Sparta, among others, 
pursued him, and, as he turned, struck him in tb^ 
face with a stick, and put out an eye. Lycurgw 
notwithstanding reached the temple j and" finding 
that the multitude were not so mad in thpir fury 
as to forget the respect due in thj3 Opuiipn of th^ 
times to the sanctity of the asylum, he exhibited 
to them his lacerated countena:Ke dropping y/ith 
gore ; and when he had at length procured silence 
and att€3it]on, spoka with such moderation of 
temper, and such force of persuasiouj that he 
Converted their rage into pity and remorse ; inso* 
much that, on the spot, they delivered up Alcander 
to abide his judgement. Lycurgus drew advan« 
tage from every circumstance. Instead of con- 
demning Alcander to punishment, he brought hioiy 
by gentle argument and ingaging beh0,viour, td» 
condemn himself; and in the end gained him, 
from being his most violent opponent, to become 
his most strenuous partizan. Persisting then io 
bis measure, he npt only procured the establish- 
jrc^^pifi. ment of it, but he went farther. The more com- 
1^^^' pletely to insure equality,, and to repress every 
p^t^' desire of superfluities, he directed .that none should 
t «. c. 5. jefi^se to lend whatsoever he was not immecjialfely 
using, and that any might take, even without 
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asking, whatsoever he wanted of hi» neighbor's; ^^;^J* 
being OQly bound to replace it undamaged. Pri- 
vate property thus was nearly annihilated. 

These extraordinary changes being effected, he 
had little to fear from popular opposition to what 
farther he might wiah to establish : the principal 
remaining difficulty was to provide for the per- 
manency of what was already done. We are not 
informed with any certainty what progress lelteriSF 
had made ui Greece in Lycurgus's time : but we 
are told that he would have none of his laws 
written : he would Irnve them considered as pra- 
cles ; as emanations from that djvine response 
which sanctified the voice of his: country, that had 
appointed him to the office of legislator : he would 
have them ingraved in the hearts of the people ; 
and, to effect this, he endevored so to direct the 
education of the rising generation^ that his insti- 
tutions might be as a law of nature to them. In 
abolishing distinction of rank,lt was his intentioiv 
not to depress but to elevate his fellowcouritry- 
men ; to give every Lacedaemonian those advan- 
tages which, in other states, a few only can injoy ; 
to make the whole people one family; every 
brother of which equally should receive the most 
liberal education, and equally live in the most 
tiberal manner. The exercise of mechanical arts, 
and even of agriculture,, was totally forbidden to 
free LacedgeiUfonians. Slavery therefores was ne-, 
cessary, and slaves must be numerous* For the 
law required that every Lacedoemonian should be, 
in tbestrioteat sense of the mo^^rn term, a gentle- 
iwn, wjthottt business but that pf the state ; for 
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which, in peace aiid in war, it ^vas the purpose of 
education equally to fit every one who bore the 
LacedsBmonian name. 

And here, as in everything else, Lycurgus 
carried his views far beyond those of ordinary 
legislators* Having directed the institutions al- 
ready mentioned ageunst internal evils, of whfch 
wealth is .elsewhere so plentiful a source, it was 
necessary now to'pnn^ide against external violence : 
and while, for the first purpose, he made his fellow- 
countrymen a nation of philosophers, he would^ 
for the other, make them a nation of soldiers, su* 
perior to all the rest of mankind. Indeed the 
large proportion of slaves in every Grecian state^ 
not less than the small extent of territory, made 
this peculiarly necessary throughput Greece : and 
Pi«t.de hence both the Spartan and Cretan legislators 
i^init were induced to adapt their constitutions princi- 
pally to a* state of warfare. Lycurgus began witb 
the care of children before their birth : he would 
have none bom but strong and able men. In 
other countries great paii)9 are taken to have the 
more useful brutes perfect in their kind. In 
England the science of breeding horses and dogs 
of the most generous temper, and hi^est bodily 
ability, has been carried to amazing perfection, 
Laccdcemon is the only country known in history 
where attention was ever paid to the breed of 
men. Lycurgus, considering those firom whon^ 
the future race of Spartans were to spring as of 
high consequence to the state, gave very parti* 
culai' directions for the management of the youngs 
women. Ini^tead of that coDfinement, and those: 

sedentary 
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sedentary employments of the distaff and the ^^j^'^' 
needle, to which the other Grecian ladies were in 
a manner condemned, he ordered that they should 
be exercised in running, wrestling, and throwing 
the quoit and the javelin ; that they should live 
little within doors, and avoid those indulgences 
which elsewhere make those above the lowest 
rank of women generally so tender and helpless. 
Thus, he thought, both themselves would better 
support the pains of childbearing, and the children 
bom of them would be more vigorous. It was 
customary among all the Greeks for the men to 
appear in public quite naked at their athletic 
exercises. LycUrgus directed that the young 
women should all, at certain festivals, appear in 
public without any covering, dance thus in pre^ 
sence of the young men, and sing, addressing 
themselves particularly to them '^ That opinion 
of the sanctity of wedlock, and that respect for 
the purity of the marriage-bed, which were common 
through Greece, he thought in many instances 
inconvenient ; and his morality was always made 
subservient to his political purposes. To be un- 
married, and without children for the common- 
wealth,' he caused to be accounted shameful : but 
it was indifferent who was the father, provided 

the 

"* This practice, as we learn from Plato, was not peculiar 
to Sparta, having been before established in Crete (1). The 
Athenian philosopher was so satisfied with it, that he would 
introduce it in his republic ; but he nevertheless gives us to 
understand, that the Athenian people, in general, as well as all 
tlie rest of the antient world, thought of it nearly «s modem 
Europeans would (2). 

(1) Plat de Leg. L 5. p. 45«. (f) lUd. & p. 45r. 
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OH A P. the child was a fine one '*. For he reckoned ^ 
children to belong not so m\ich to their parents 
'as to the state, the common parent of all ; and con- 
sidering jealotisy as a passion often mischievous, 
and always useless, he contrived to banish it from 
Sparta by making it ridiculous. Nevertheless, 
with a morality so loose, he insisted upon the - 
strictest modesty of general behavior, both in 
women and in men. Virgins went with uncovered 
faces, tait matrons veiled ; their proper duty bemg 
to please their husbands only; and it was for- 
Udden for any man to praise another's wife. 
Promiscuous concubinage indeed, every politician, 
independently of any moral consideration, wpulci 
prevent; and Lycurgus found means, in his 
system, which, with any other, it would have beoEi 
impossible to have put in (H^actice. He made it 
disgraceful and criminal in young men to be seen 
in company with young women, even with their 
wives. The married youth was to continue his 
exercises with the young men by day ; he was to 
sleep in the common dormitory at night : and it 
wks only by stealth, and with the utmost caution^ 
that he could visit his bride. Tho it was held in 
itself right that he should visit her, yet shame, 
public rebuke, perhaps stripes, were the conse- 
quence of his being seen going or coming ; inso- 
much that it was held creditable for a man that 
his wife should become a mother without having 
ever been seen in company with her husband. 
It is remarkable that, of all the people of Greece^ 

among 

^ Plato not only approved tbis^ but proposed to carry the 
principle to a still greater extreme. 
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ftmong the rough and warlike Spartans only we 9E(tt 
find the women free and respected as they were 
among the northeni nations ; and it appears still 
more extraordinary when we consider what a mo- 
rality was theirs. But desire of applause, and 
dread of shaine, were what Lycurgus depended 
upon as mainsprings of his most singular political 
machine ; and it seems to have been a very judi- 
ciously conceived part of his plan, to place the 
women upon that independent and respectable 
Hootsngy which inabled them to be powerful, a9 
they will always be willing, and generally just ' 
dispensers of such reward and punishment a$ 
applause can give or reproach inflict'^. 

In all the Grecian republics of which we iave ' 
any information, we find the lives of new-bom 
children very little considered by the law ; it was 
generally left to the parents to decide whether to 
rear or abandon them. But the Spartan legislator^ 
considering the state as the comnion mother, and 
individuals as comparatively without a right, 
would not leave the decision to the parents. All 
children, presently after birth, were examined by 
public officers appointed for the purpose: the 
well-formed and vigorous only were preserved : 
those in whom any defect either of shape or con- 

stituti(»i 

"^ The legislator's idea appears to have heen founded on 
the common manners and sentiments of the heroic ages* 
Houier represents Hector acknowleging fear of the reproaches 
of the Trojan ladies : 

-------- 'AXXa fA^ ctUuq 

Iliad. 1. 6. V. 445* 
X 2 
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stitution appeared, were exposed without mercy 
to perish in the wilds of mount Taygetus. And 
that ignorance and prejudice mi^t riot, in Lace- 
dsemon, as felsewhefe, corrupt what nature had 
produced excellent, those who were judged worth 
preserving to the commonwealth, were delivered 
to the care of nurses, publicly provided,, and pro^ 
perly instructed, to cooperate judiciously with 
nature in the rearing of infants. At the age of 
seven years, the boys were removed to the public 
schools; no Lac^aemonian being permitted to 
educate his children otherwise than according to 
the mode prescribed by law. The masters were 
always chosen from among persons of the first 
consideration, and the schools were common 
places of resort for those of more advanced age ; 
all of whom, according to that principle of pa« 
triotisra which, above ail things, Lycurgus took 
pains to inculcate, considering themselves as 
fathers not of their own only, but of all the 
children of the commonwealth, were attentive to 
watch the behavior of sdl, and to assist in pre* 
serving good order, and in promoting the acquis!* 
tion of valuable accomplishments. 

The business of education was not so much to 
give the knowlege of a great variety of things, as 
to form the passions, sentiments and ideas, to 
that tone which might best assimilate with the 
constitution of the state ; and so to exercise the 
abilities. of both body and mind, as to lead thenx 
to the highest possible capacity for the perfor- 
mance of everything useful ; particularly of every- 
thijjg useful to the cojnmonwealth ; for the love 

of 
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of their country was ever held out to the young sect. 
Lacedaemonians as the polar star, which should » — v — 
influence all their actions, all their affections, all 
their thoughts. Letters were taught for use only, piut. Lac 
not for ornament Indeed in Lycurgus's time fjj^"'*" 
books were scarcely known ; but the spirit of his 
laws remaining still in force when litterature had 
arrived at meridian glory in other parts of Greece, 
the Spartans, tho 'always famed for wisdom, never 
became eminent for learning. In Spartan edu- 
cation, however, great attention was paid to con- 
versation: loquaciousness was reprobated; but 
the boys were exercised at quickness in reply; 
and a concise sententious style of speech, with 
repartees and jsatirical jokes, was much incouraged. 
But what, above all things, . were equally most 
valued as qualities!, and most insisted on as ac- 
complkhments, v^e^re to be alUdaring and all- 
patient, and to be highly sensible to applause and 
shame« It was with a view to these that Ly- 
curgus established thai incouragement to thieving 
among the Lacedaemonian boys, which has by 
some been esteemed the disgrace of his institutions. 
But those who select this circumstance for blame 
will, upon due consideration, be found to mis^- 
conceive the legislator. His fundamental prin- 
ciple was, that the comimonwealth was all in all : 
that individuals were comparatively nothing : that 
they had no right of property, nor ev^n of life, 
but in subordination to the wants of the common 
parent. He had in consequence nearly abolished 
private property : he had in a manner annihilated 

X. 3 equally 
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^ually honesty and dishonesty, by removing from 
his fellowcountrymen both want and riches. But 
education was to make the Spartan boys, in the 
highest possible degree, bold, vigilant, skilful, and 
obedient soldiers ; with a strong point of honor, 
resting immediately on the desire of applause and 
fear of shame to themselves, but ever ultimately 
guided by the love of their country. With this 
principle sind these views, the legislator directed 
that they should wear but one garment, which 
should serve equally in winter and sunmier : that 
they should sleep on no better bed than rushes, 
which themselves should gather. The same plain 
food he allowed to them as to the men ; but in 
very scanty proportion, unless they could steal it. 
Xcnoph. If they could rob a garden, or the me^srooms, 
&An7br kitchens, or larders of the men, imdiscovered, 
\ \x,'^4^ th®y ^^^^ allowed to injoy the fruit of their bold-* 

L "c & liac ^^* ^^^ ^^^ ' ^^^ ^^ detected in the attempt, 
ivimt they were punished severely ; not for theft, but 
for aukwardness. and unguardedness. The com- 
monwealth, said the legislator, allows sustenance 
to you as to the men, but it requires many duties 
of you. Food shall be given you ; sufficient for 
your support : but would you indulge in what 
^ more the appetite may crave, you must earn it 
Whatever you can acquire by improving, through 
exercise in peace, that boldness, dexterity, and 
vigilance, which hereafter may be useful to the 
commonwealth in war, is yours; the coipmon-* 
wealth gives it you. This certainly was clearly 
understood ; and it seems unquestionably to follow, 

that 
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that such acquisition of property, among the 
Spartan boys, had nothing of the immoral and dis- 
graceful nature of theft in other countries. 

Education among the Spartans could scarcely 
be said to end. When boys approached man- 
hood their discipline^ increased in strictness. To 
check, says Xenophon, the boiling passions of that Xcn.Xac. 
critical period of life, the legislator augmented '^*^* 
their stated labors, and abridged their leisure. 
Nor was there any remission but on military ser- 
vice : there many indulgences were allowed ; in- 
somuch tliat the camp was to the Lacedaemonians 
the scene of ease -and luxury; the city that of 
labor, study, spare diet, and a discipline severe 
almost beyond conception. To ingage in earnest P'^t. de , 
conflict with blows among one another ; to stand p.esa. t.*2. 
while stripes were rigorously inflicted, and bear 
them without any external sign of a sense of pain ; 
to support heat almost td suffocation, and to 
ihdure extreme cold, travelling over the country 
in midwinter, barefoot, and sleeping in the air ; 
were among their regular exercises, from which 
none were excused. Evenn^leanliness of person, 
or, at least, any particular attention to it, was dis- 
couraged in the city ; but, in the camp, not only 
neatness was required, but even ornament in dress 
\^as approved. 

Before the age of thirty, none were allowed to 
meddle with public affairs of any kind ; and, even 
after that age, it weus not reputable for a man to 
addict himself to either political or judicial busi- 
ness. But attendance upon the schools was every 
man's concern. Every man also gave a portion 

X 4 Qf 
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of bis time to military and athletic exercises ; aDd, 
as an amusement, hwiting was greatly incouraged. 
Poetry having been successfully used in promK)ting 
the scheme of reformation, could not fail to find 
favor in the established system. Music followed 
of course. Together they made a necessary part 
of the ceremony and of the amusement of religious 
festivals ; which were frequent at . Sparta as in 
every other Grecian city. But all kinds of poetry 
and music were not allowed : the style of both 
was strictly under the restraint of the magistrate. 
Their hours of leisure from these avocations the 
Lacedaemonians mostly spent in assemblies for 
the purpose of conversation ; which they called^ 
by a name peculiar to themselves, Leskhe ; and 
to these much of their time was given. Of private 
business a Spartan could have but little. It was 
highly disreputable for his family to ingross his 
attention ; and private study was scarcely less 
reprobated. For Lycurgus, as Plutarch remarks, 
would have his fellowcountrymen nrither desire 
nor even know how to live by themselves, or for 
themselves. 
Poj^b. ^ It is the ob$ervati<m of that experienced and 
able politician Polybiiis, who saw the constitution 
of Sparta expiring, after a longer existence than 
any other commonwealth had then been known 
to injoy, that for the purposes of preserving civil 
freedom and political concord within the state, 
and of securing it against all violence from without, 
the institutions of Lycurgus seemed to have tfeen 
conceived with more than human wisdom. Yet 
what to modem eye3 most strikingly set9,that 

cu^traordinary 
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extraordinary man above all other legislators is, sect. 
that, in so many circumstances apparently out of v— ^-1— / 
the rea^h of law, he controled and formed to his 
own mind the wills and habits of his people. Thus 
ho prescribed sobriety ; and the Lacedaemonians 
were sober. Probably all legislators would pre- 
scribe sobriety, if they could hope to ihake the 
law effectual. But Lycur^s prescribed mirth to 
his people ; and they were merry : nay, he pre- 
scribed a particular kind of mirth : , the English 
proverb, Be merry and wise, was his rule ; and 
the Spartans were ever famous for mirth guided 
by wisdom. He prescribed a peculiar style of 
' conversation ; and while Sparta existed, his people 

m 

were remarkable for that style which, even now, is 
distinguished throughout Europe by the name of 
Laconic. He prescribed respect to age. This is Xen. Mem. 
a law of nature; but no legislator ever succeeded i. s/c.5. 
like Lycurgus in making a whole people, through Vi^'th^ 
many generations, uniformly obedient to it. — 
In other governments valuable institutions often 
have resulted from fortuitous concurrences or 
trains of circumstances ; but in Lacedaemon all 
was directed by the comprehensive mind of the 
legislator, and in many instances we may clearly 
diiscover the process by which he produced his 
most singular effiects. With regard to mirth and 
the style of conversation, for instance ; he ctfm- 
ipanded that, during meals, questions should be 
put to the boys, to which ready but short answers 
were required. This was ^equally amusement and 
business for those of advanced years ; and, in the 
scarcity of both allowed to the Spartans, was not 

likely 
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likely to be neglected. Great attention, tlierefore, 
being given l^ those who superintended education, 
among whom were all the first diaracters oi the 
state, both to the matter and manner of the 
answers, informing, correcting, applauding, as they 
found occasion, quickneiss and propriety in reply^ 
together with a manner of speaking at once grace- 
ful, respectful, and determined, became halntual 
among the Lacedaemonians. It appears at first 
view very extraordinary that, prescribing modesty 
to the Spartan youth, he should really moke them 
all modest. But this too was a regular conse- 
quence of his institutions. In other states, birth 
and possessions giving rank and authority, the 
^youhg and the profligate are continually seen 
superior to the old and the worthy : there age can 
never find its due respect But in Lacedsemon 
eminence and power were the meed of age and 
merit alone. That strict * obedience, therefore, 
which was required of the y6ung ; that constantly 
watchful eye which was kept over them by the 
aged ; not by a few appointed for the purpose, 
but by all the elder persons of the commonwealth ; 
together with the placing of all legal authority 
exclusively in the hands of the old ; all these cir- 
cumstances united, naturally and necessarily pnn 
duced that modesty in youth, and that reverence 
for* age, for which Lacediemon became ftlmous. 
icenoph. de In othcf cities, says Xenophon, those of nearly 
^* *^\ the same age keep company mostly together ; and 
in presence • of equals respect and cirCumspectioii 
least prevail : but in Sparta the laws of Lycuigus 
require that the young and the oW constantly 
* 1 3 associate. 
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associate. Hence followed, what the samfe elegant ^ ^ CT, 
writer and experienced observer of mankind far- * — v^ — ' 
ther remarks, that whereas iii other states the 
great esteem it a degradation to be thought under 
the restraint of legal power, in Sparta, on the 
contrary, the greatest make it their pride to set 
the example of humility, of respect. for the magis- 
trates, and of zealous obedience to the laws. 

It has been a fancy of some modem authors, 
that the institution^ of Lycurgus w ere but the 
revived usages of the heroic ages; and of others, 
that they were those of the rude Dorian high- 
landers, improved and system^]tized. All antiquity 
contradicts both opinions, and particularly the 
writers of highest authority''. Xenophon not Xenoph. 
only refers everything expressly to the legislator, Lac &* 
but affirms that Lycurgus established his plan of 1. 1 c. 4. 
government upon principles diametrically opposite ** ^^'- 
to those of all other Grecian states, without any 
exception for the Dorians, either in their n^w or 
their old establishments; and Thucydides, and Thucyd.f.i. 
Isocrates, ^ and Plato, and still more Polybius, i;<ir.*paoIl 
speak strongly to the same purpose. On the ^^^^'^^\ 
other hand again, it is urged, that lo change at P»»t.de 
once the manners and antient usages of a people, 1 3.'p. 6$x 
by any effort of legislation, is impossible. In a ^ ^ 
great nation we may grant it so ; but in a small 
commonwealth not : and certainly so the antient 
lawgivers thought. We find it universally their 

great 

'• Not only Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Polybius, were evidently without. such an idea; 
but the discovery appears not to have been made so late as ^ 
Plutarch's time: 
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great object to legislate for the manners '^ ; and 
hence all the political theories of the Greek philo- 
sophers are calculated for limited and narrow 
societies. Lycurgus, having had this principle, 
almost alone, in common with all other Grecian 
legislators, thought it necessary, for the preserva- 
tion of "his system, to prevent any extensive com- 
munication of his people with those of other, even 
Grecian states. He therefore forbad forein travel, 
and allowed the resort of strangers to Sparta but 
under strict limitations. Forein conmierce he 
nearly annihilated, as we have already seen, with-" 
out an express law for the purpose. 

We are not with any certainty informed how 
far the treatment of slaves among the Lacedae- 
monians,- such as we afterward find it, was pxp- 
scribed by Lycurgus ; but, slavery, indispensable 
in every Grecian republic, was eminently so in 
tiiat of Lycurgus. In different states however 
the condition of slaves varied; and the most re- 
markable difference, and the most important, and 
yet the least noticed among antient and modem 
writers, was, that in some of them the slaves were 
purchased barbarians, in some they were mostly 
Thucya. the descendants of subdued Greeks. All the 
psMiath. Lacedaemonian slaves, or almost all, appear to 

p. 540. t. J, / 

strtbo! * ' have been of the latter kind. There are different 

pfut!*"' accounts of the origin of those miserable men, who 

were distinguished from other slaves by name as 

by condition. The most received is, that Helos, 

whetlier 

wo>inq. Isoc. de Pace. 
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-whether an Arcadian town or a rebellious de* sect. 
pendence of Lacedsemon is not agreed, being taken ^ — ^ 
by Soiis, son of Procles, the inhabitants were, 
according to the practice of the times, reduced to 
slavery ; and were dispersed in such numbers over 
Laconia, that the name of Helot prevailed in that 
country as synonymous with slave. It appears how- 
ever probable that the Lacedaemonians, as perhaps 
all the Peloponncsian Dorians, had slaves of Gre- 
cian race before the reign of Soiis ; and we know 
that after it they reduced numbers of Greeks to that 
miserable state. But the institutions of Lycurgus 
must necessarily have- occasioned a considerable 
alteration in the condition of the Lacedoeiponian 
slaves. For as husbandry and all mechanical 
arts were to be exercised by them alone, their 
consequence in the state was considerably in- 
creased : but as private property was nearly anni- 
hilated, every slave became in a great degree the 
slave of every freeman. In proportion then as Ari!,tot. 
their consequence increased, it became necessary to i.*j"c. 5. 
look upon them with a more jealous eye ; and thus 
every Helot w^as watched by thousands of jealous 
masters. Therefore, tho it w ere unjust to impute, 
either to the command or to the intention of 
Lycurgus, that cruelty in the masters, or that 
. misery of the slaves^ which we find to have been 
afterward really established by law, it is however 
impossible to exculpate his institutions from them. 
Never was human nature degraded by system 
to such a degree as in the miserable Helots : — 
Every imaginable method was taken to set them 
at the widest distance from their haughty masters. 

Even 
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Even vice was commanded to therti : they werv 
compelled to drunkenness, for the purpose of 
exybiting to the young Lacedaemonians the ridi- 
culous and contemptible condition to which mea . 
are reduced by it. They were forbidden every- 
thing manly, and they were commanded every- 
thing humiliating, of which man is capaUe, while 
beasts are not A cruel jealousy became indis- ^ 
pensable in watohing a body of men, far superior 
in number to all the other subjects of the state, 
and treated in a manner so singularly provoking 
indignation and resentment Hence that iU>omi- 
piut. vit nable institution the Crypteia. The most active 
and intelligent young Lacedaemonians were occa- 
aonally sent into the country, carrying provisions,, 
and armed with a dagger. They dispersed, and 
generally lay concealed during the day, that they 
might, with more advantage in the night, .execute 
their commission for reducing the number of 
the Helots, by murdering any they met, but select- 
ing in preference the stoutest men, and those in 
whom any superiority of spirit or genius had been 
observed. Notwithtsanding, however, these in- 
human and disgraceful precautions, Lacedaemon 
was oftener in danger of utter subversion from its 
slaves than from forein enemies. 
HcTodot. Herodotus, as well as Plutarch,' attributes to . 
piut.%it/ Lycurgus the honor of the Military code of 
Xenopli*. de Sparta, equally as of the Civil ; and the higher 
Rep. Lac. authority of Xenophon goes far to confirm their 
testimony. If the Spartan military was really pu^ 
by the great legislator, upon the footing which the . 
soldier-philosopher describes, the improvement 

since 
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since Homers age was indeed extraordinairy. — sect. 
Probably, however, improvement did not cease ^ — v-^ 
with Lycurgus, but was continued, a« experience 
gave occasion, in the course of warfare litde inter- 
mitted through successive centuries. But that 
fundamental law, which bade the Lacedaemonians 
place their security in their discipline and their 
courage, and not in fortifications, breathes the very- 
spirit of Lycurgus. Lacedaemon accordingly was 
never fortified. The kings were commanders in 
chief of the. forces; and their authority, as the 
nature of military command requires, was much 
greater in the army than in the state, and of course 
^eater in war than in peace, abroad than at 
home **". They were, however, still amenaWe to 
the civil power, for any undue exercise of that 
necessary, but dangerous extent of supremacy. 

There remain to us two accounts of the con>- 
position of the Lacedaemonian Army, from authors, 
hotik living when Sparta was in its highest glory, -* 

both military men, both of great abilities, and both 
possessing means of information such as few, not 
themselves Iiacedaemonians, could obtain. In 
graeral they agree ; but o^ some essential points 
they differ, in a manner not to be accounted for 
but by the supposition of some error in the tran- 
scription of their works. According to Xenophon, Xenopii. de 
the legislator distributed the Lacedaemonian forces ^' 
into ^x divisions of foot, and as many of horse; 
each of these divisions m either service having the 

title 
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title of Mora. The oifficers of each mora of 
infantry, he says, were one Polemarch, four 
Lochages, eight Pentecosters, and sixteen Eno- 
niotarchs: the number of soldiers he leaves 
unmentioned. lliucydides, without noticing the 
mora, describes the Lacedaemonian infantry thus : 

* Each Lochus consisted of four Pent^costyes, 

* and each pentecostys of four Enomoties ; four 

* men fought in the front of each enomoty : the 

* depth of the files was varied, accordirlg to cir- 
^ cumstances, at the discretion 6f the lochage ; 

* but the ordinary depth was eight men.' Thus 
the enomoty would consist of thirty-two men, the 
pentecostys of a hundred and twenty-eight, the 
lochus of five hundred and twelve, and a mora 
composed of four lochi would be two thousand 
and forty-eight But if the enomoty was of thirty- 
two men, the pen^costys, according to Xenophon, 
would be but sixty-four, the lochus a hundred and 
twenty-eight, the mora only five hundred and 
twelve, and the whole Lacedaemonian infantry 
three thousand and seventy-two". If Plutarch, 
however, may he trusted, the division of lands in 
Laconia only, before the acquisition of Messenia, 
provided for thirty-nine thousand families ; and a 
writer of much higher authority, after the loss of 
Messenia again, speaks of Laconia as having tiie 
most numerous firee population of any province of 
Peloponnesus, unless it might be equalled by 
Arcadia. But the Lacedaemonians were not 
generally admitted to the honor of going upon 

. sei-vice 

r 

*• Diodopus says the mora, in his orthography, fjuoT^a, was 
©f five hundred men. 1. 13. c. 32. But his^uthorii} is little. 
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iRVice beyond tiie bounds of Laconia till after sect. 
tbe Age of thirty : yet, as the proportion of cavalry 
^ss very smaU, and every Lacedaemonian was a 
soldier, we cannot reckon the infanfry much fewer 
than forty thoiteaiidv In the Persian War we shall 
find ten thousand employeiji in one artny beyond 
Peloponnesus, when a considerable fcMrce besides 
Was on distant service with tiie fleet, and while an 
enemy within Peloponnesus would make a power* 
ful defence necessary at home. Thus it appears 
Scarcely diA>ious that there must be some mistake 
-. in the co{Hes of Xenopiion. I have thought it| 
nevertheless, proper to be so particular in a detail 
which cannot completely satisfy, not only because 
X)f the well-earned fame of the Spartan military^ 
bat also because of the high character of the 
authors of these diffeiing account^ and farther 
because the impos^bility to reconcile them will at 
least apologise for deficiencies which may appear 
hereafter in relating operations of the Lacedae- 
• monian forces. For the military reader will have 
observed, that the difference is not meerly.in 
nalmes and numbers, -but materially" regards the 
-composition of the Lacedaemonian armies. This, 
according to Thucydides, was formed with the 
utmost simplicity, from the file of eight men, by 
an arithmetical progression of fours ; and probably 
for some purposes the file itself was divided into 
four quarter files, tour f3es, then, made the 
enomoty, four enomoties the pentecostys, four 
pentecostyes the lochus, and, according to Xeno- 
phon, four lochi the mora, which was thus analo-? 
gous to the modern brigade of four battalion?. 
Vol. I. Y Xenophon 
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XiBnophon farther informs us that tire mora wM 
the propter command of the polemarch, and fr^n 
both writers it appears that the polemarchs were 
general officers, subordinate only to the kinjp, or 
conimanders-in-chief. Upon the whote there 
seems no reason to dk)ubt the exactness of the 
account remaining from I'hucydides. He makes 
no mention of the mora; the six divisions of which 
name comprehended, according to Xenqphon, the 
whole Lacedaemonian people ; perhaps all between 
the ages of twenty and sixty. • The strength of th« 
mora therefore would vary as the i)opulaliori 
varied. Moreover it was usual, according to the 
importance of the occasion, to require the service 
of all within the military age, or of those only 
. within a more limited age, as between thirty and 
forty. Upon the whole then it appears probable 
that the strength of the mora was indefinite ** ; 
and it is possible that the smaller bodies may 
have varied, and yet the principle of formation by 

foun^ 

** Thucydides's account of the communication of orderi 
through the Lacedaemonian amii«S agrees hetter with his own 
account of their composition than what remains as Xenophon's. 
Yet the investigators of Greek antiquities have very generally 
inclined to the latter ; apparently for no reason but because 
they would have the command of the pentecoster, penteconter, 
or pentecontater (for thus variously the title is written) exactly 
correspond to the original meaning of his name ; and on this 
shadow of a foundation they assert that the enomoty, includ- 
ing its commander^ was of only twenty-five men, tho it is so 
clearly indicated by Thucydides that its average complement 
Xen. Hel. ^^* ihirty-two. Xenophon, in a passage not altogether so 
J. 6» c. 4, * cleaj", having possibly been injured in transcription, seems 
••12. however decidedly enough to speak of the enomoty, on one 

great occasion, as of thirty-six men. Nothing, we well know, 
is more common than for names to remain when things are 
altered: if hereafter the meaning of the modern words 

Colonel 
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foi«s, indicated by Thucydwes^ may /have been sect. 
genially maintained. 

Subordidatbn, intheLacedsemtonian discipline^ 
as Thucydides in pointed teniis remarks, was 
simple in principle, but multiplied in degrees, so r 
that responsibility for due execution of orders was ; 
widely extended ; the proportion of those who ^ 
had nocooHnand being comparatively very small*^ 
Upon the whole, indeed^ there appears great a^a^ 
logy between the composition of the Laceda^^ 
monian army and that of the modem European^ 
particularly the English, vrtiether we take the 
lochus of Thucydides, or the mora of Xenophon, 
as a battalion. The resemblance in the ibrmation 
was closer till of late years, when the deep files 
of the old discipline have been totally rejected. 
Like the company, or subdivision of our battalions, 
the enomoty appears also to have been the Prin- 
ciple of Motion in the Lacedaemonian, forces. 
Whatever change was to be made in the extent of 
the line, in the depth of the files, or in the position 
of the front, the evolution seems to have been per- 
formed within each enomoty by itself; the just 
reference of these primary constituent bodies to 
one another, and to the whole, being a second 

business. 

Colonel and Constable should be sought in their derivation^ 
ivhat strange errror would resuH! l^ie Pentacontarchia of 
Arrian's time was a*conimand not of fifty, as the name seems 
to import, but of sixty-four men, and the Hecatontarchia of a 
hundred and twenty-eight. Arrian. Tact. p. 39. ed. AmsteL 
& Lipz. 1750, 

«r^or)7Ni». TLucyd, h 5. c. 66. 
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t fl A p. business. Farther than this, for want of accuWBd 
knowlege of the technical phrases, it is hazardoui^ 
to attempt explanation of those evolutions of the 
Lacedemonian troops which Xenophon has even 
riiinutely dedcribftd, and eoncen^g Which his 
applause hi^ly excited curiosity. Some other 
circumstances, however, he has related in terms 
suflSdehtly fcleai*. Lycurgus, he says, on account 
of the weakness of angles, directed the circular 
form- for encampment ; unlfess where a mountain^ 
a river, or some other accident of the ground 
afforded security. A camp-guard was mounted 
daily, precisely, it should Seem, analogous tt> the 
modem quarter-guard and rear-guard, to keep 
ci-der within the camp. A different guard for the 
same pui^lse was mounted by night For security 
against the eneiliy, out^sent^es and vedettes \VeW 
posted; An advanced guard of horse always pre- 
ened tii6 march of &e army. Xenophon has 
tiibught it worth while paiticularly to mention that 
the Lacedsemoniails Wor^ a scarlet Uniform, and 
the origin of this he refers to Lycurgus. The 
Lacedbsmonian troops were always singularly 
Well provide with all kinds dF Useful baggdge and 
<iamp-neces8anes; and a lairg^ propoition of Helot 
servants, laborers and artificers, attended, with 
waggons and beasts of burthen. It appears^ 
. indeed, to have been a principle of the Lacedfie^ 
ihonian service^ that th^ Soldifer should be as 
Oiucfa as possible at ease when off duty, and should 
have no business but that of arms. 

Other states which have florished by tiie wisdonl 
of th^ir lawS| and the goodness of their eonstitation^ 

hkyi 
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bmve risen by slow degrees to that excellence SEor», 
M^hich has led them to power and celebrity ; and 
fortunate circumstances have often done more for 
them than their wisest legislators; who have 
indeed seldom dared to attempt all that themt 
selves thought l^est. But for Lycurgus nothing 
•was too difficult, nothing too dangerous: he 
changed every thing at once: new-modelled 
government, manners, morals ; in a manner new* 
made the people: and yet. with all these violent 
alterations, these experiments in politics hazardous 
to such extreme, no one consequence seems to 
have escaped his penetrating genius ; no one of 
Jiis daring ideas failed in practice ; he foresaw, 
and he provided for everything.' There was d; 
disease inherent in the vitals of his system, which 
yet must not be imputed to him as a fault, suice 
human nature seems in few situations to admit 
either remedy or^ preventive that may not prove 
worse thap the disease ; palliatives alone can safely 
be attempted. For the military turn which 
Lycm'gus so much incouraged in his fellowcoun- 
trymen, and the perfection of discipline which he 
established among them, were necessary, not only 
to that respectable independency which he wished 
them to injoj, but pven to the security of theip 
existence as a people. He was, however, not 
unaware that thirst of conquest, and ambition ta 
command, must unavoidably spring up and florish 
in a soil so prepared. Two prohibitions^ which 
had other more obvious purposes, appear at the 
same time to have been intended indirectly to 
obviate the n)i^chief3 that might be apprehended 
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CHAP, from these passions : he fori)ad the Lacecbemonlani 
\_ -^- _? to ingage in frequent wars with the same pebfde; 
and he forbad them, from the moment when 
victory was decisively theirs, to pursue a flying 
enemy. Each of these prohibitions tended strongly 
to prevent the complete conqqes* of any forein 
territory : at the same time that the first had, for 
its more obvious purpose, the prevention of 
foremers from acquiring the Spartan discipline; 
Jmd the other, beside securing against the misfor<» 
tunes incident to rash pursuit, as it lessened to 
opposing armies the danger of -flight, was likdy 
• to make victory often cheaper to the Lacedae- 
monians than it would be, in parallel circumstances, 
to any other people. Beside these, some insti- 
tutions, perhaps already venerable for their anti- 
quity, being favorable to his views, would receive 

Herodot jhc sanctiou of his approbation. It was a sacred 
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Thucyd. law at bparta, that the ftul moon must be waited 
Xcn" Hei. for before the army could quit Lacmua ; and, on 
whatever forein service, it must return for the 
observance of two reli^ous festivals, both within 
the ordinary season of military operatbns, the 
Hyacinthia at the beginning, and the Cameia 
toward the end of summer. These then, with the 
exclusimi of wealth, were the curbs to which 
Lycurgus trusted for restraining that ambition 
which he could not bu]t foresee must arise among 
Plat, de his fellowcountrymen. Those other defects of the 
1. B.'p. 547. Spartan constitution, of which we are informed by 
Po'au * ^^ comments of two great philosophers and poli- 
ticians who saw it in decay, whether originally ia 
Lycurgus's establishment, or whetiier erf after* 

growth, 
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j^owth, will rather be objects for future consi- s E CT. 
deration. 

Lycurgus, then, having with invincible courage 
and unwearied pm^everance, and with penetration 
and judgement still more singular, executed the 
most extraordinary plan ever even devised by 
man **; waiting awhile to see his machine in motion, 
and having the satisfaction to find every part 
adapted, and the whole move as he wished, hid 
next and last concern w^s to secure its duration. 
Summoning an assembly of the people, he ob- 
served, upon what had been done, ' That it proved 

* upon experience good, and would, he hoped, go 

* far toward assuring virtue, and of course hap- 
^ piness to his fellowcountrymen. He had yet 

* one thing to propose, which however he would 

* not ventm'e upon till he had consulted the god ; 

* for which purpose he would go himself to Delphi : 
^ but he must have assurance that nothing jshould 

* be altered before his return/ Immediately, 
kings, senate and people, unanimously desired him 
to go, and readily ingaged, by a solemn oath, that 
till he returned nothing should be altered. His 
reception at Delphi was as favorable as before. 
The oracle declared, ' That the constitution of 

* Sparta, as it now stood, was excellent, and, 

* as long as it remained intire, would insure 

' happiness 

** It is a remark of John James Rousseau, that the many plant 
of government proposed by speculative men, however excellent 
in theory, are generally slighted as meer visions, impossibit 
to be reduced to practice : but, says the philosopher very justly, 
had Lycurgus been a legislator in speculation only, his schema 
vrould have appeared much more visionary thaa PlatoV 

T4 
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' hairiness and glory to tl^ state.' Lycurgus sent 
this response to Sparta, determined himself never 
to return. He had now completed what he 
esteemed sufficient for his life: his death was 
wanting to bind his fellowcountrymen indissolubly 
to the observance of his institutions ; and a states^ 
man ought, if possible, he thought, to make even 
his death beneficial to his country. Conformably 
to this doctrine, which was not only not alien from 
the spirit of the age, but consonant to the stoic 
philosophy of aftertimes; he is said to have died 
by voluntary abstinence frojn nourishment. Dif- 
ferent accounts are, however, given, both of the 
Justin, place and manner of his death. One tradition 
says that he lived to a good old age in Crete ; and 
dying naturally, his body was burnt according to 
the practice of the age, and the rdics, pursuant 
to his own request, scattered in the sea : lest, if 
his bones or ashes had ever been carried to Sparta, 
the Lacedaemonians might have thow^ht tbemselvei^ 
freed from their obUgq,tion by oath to observe his 
Jaws, 


^ 


SECTION IV. 

History of Messeniafrom the Return of the Heracieids^ and 
of LacedcBmon from the Legislation of Lycurgus, to the Com- 
pletion of the Conquest of M^sstnia hy the Lacedoemonians. 

It was not long after the full establishment of 
Lycurgus's institutions, before the increase of 
vigor to> the Lacedaemonian state, for external 
exertion, became as apparent as the ipternal 

change 
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t^hange from boundless disorder to unexampled 
regulfiirity. The Spartans exulted in their new* 
felt strength : the desire to exercise it ^ew irre* 
fiistible ; and they became early marked by their 
neighbors as a formidable people. Wars arose Herodot. 
with all the bordering states; but those with 
Messenia, for the importance of their conse- 
quences, will principally demand attention. 

Messenia, as we have already observed, was 
the least mountainous,^ and the most generally 
fruitful province of Pelopopnesus ; but it seems 
never to have been blest with a government ca- 
pable of securing to its inhabitants the advantages 
which the soil and climate offered. Cresphontes Pansin. 
the Heracleid, we are told, endevoring to support isoirat. 
himself by the favor of the lower people against ^^^^^ 
the arrogance of the leading men, an insurrection 
insued, in which he was cut off with the greater 
part of his family. According to some accounts 
only one son, iEpytus, escaping the massacre. 
This prince, however, ascended the throne ; and 
»o far acquired fame, that from his name the 
Messenian royal race were distinguished as the 
^pytidian branch of the Heracleid family. But 
the Messenian history affords little interesting 
before the wars with Lacedaemon, which, with 
their consequences, forai indeed almost the whole 
of it. Conceniing those wars hardly anything 
remains from the older Grecian writers. Hero- 
dotus, without giving us to know why, avoids all Herodot. 
ficcount of thein, tho he mentions the most im- & iiq.* 
portant result, the conquest of Messenia, In a 
ycry late ^gQ Pausanias endeyored to supply the Paosm.i.-i 

deficiency j 
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deficiency ; and he appears to have taken great 
pains, by collating poems, and traditions preserved 
by prose- writers, with antient genealogies, and 
temple records, to ascertain the principal circum- 
stances of Messenian histoi*y. In many points 
he is confirmed by scattered passages of authors 
of high authority ; and the consequences were 
to remarkable and so important, and remain so 
linquestionably ascertained, that Pausanias s ac- 
count of the wars themselves will reasonably re- 
quire some scope in a general history of Greece. 
The assigned causes of the fatal quarrel are 
iobjects of notice, as they tend to mark the manners 
of the age. However the Greeks were politically 
divided, tliey always maintained a community in 
the concerns of religion. Some religious rites 
indeed were held peculiar to particular cities, and 
some even to particular families ; but some were 

• 

common to all of the same hord, Dorian, Ionian, 
JEolian, and some to the whole nation. There 
was at Limnae, on the frontier of Messenia against 
Laconia, a temple dedicated to Diana : where 
Messenians and Lacedaemonians, both being of 
Dorian origin, equally resorted to sacrifice, and 
to partake of those periodical festivities which 
were usual at the more celebrated Grecian temples. 
In a tumult at one of those festivals, Teleclus 
king of Sparta, son of Archelaiis the cotemporary 
1. 8. p. 562. q£ Lycurgus, wa& killed. The Lacedaemonians 
- were loud in complaint, that the Messenians had 
attempted to carry off some Spartan virgins, and 
that Teleclus received his death in defending 
them. The Messenians averred, that the treachery 

was 


Pausan. 
1. 4. c. 4. 
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Was on the part of the Lacedaemonians ; that the 
pretended virgins were armed youths, disguised 
with a puipose to assassinate the Messenian 
chiefs who attended the solemnity ; and tlii^t 
Teleclus and his followers met a just fate in at- 
tempting to execute their execrable intention. 
On whichsoever side the truth lay, the Lacedaj- 
monians checked their resentment, till, in the 
reigns of Alcamenes son of Teleclus, and ITieo- 
pompus grandson of Charilaiis (for we have no 
dates of any authority for these events but what 
the genealogies of the Spartan kings furnish*^) 
other Causes of quarrel arose. Poly chares, a 
Messenian of rank, put out by agreement some 
cattle, in which still consisted the principal riches 
of the times, under the care of herdmen his own 
slaves, to pasture on the lands of Euoephnus, a 
Lacedaemonian, who sold both cattle and herd- 
men, and pretended to Polychares that they had 
been carried off by pirates. The fraud was how- 
ever discovered by one of the slaves, who, escaping 

from 

** Pausanias indeed says that Polychares, who immediately 
brought on ^e Messenian war, was victor ili the fourth 
Olympiad. Pausan. 1. 4. c. 4. We may believe that the name 
of the victor in the fourth Olympiad was Polychares, and yet 
perhaps reasonably doubt if he waJs the person who caQsed the 
Messenian war, which, according to Newton's Chrondlofry, 
must have begun near a century later, about the twenty- 
fourth or twenty-fitth Olympiad. Numbers are, very liable to 
suffer in transcription, and evident errors in the statement of 
numbers occur in our copies of Pausanias. The great earth- 
quake of Sparta is there said to have happened in the age 
of Cimon and in the twenty ninth Olympiad. We know from 
Thucydides that it did happen in the age of Cinion, and we 
may therefore helieve that Diodorus and the cbrouologers, 
tho they disagree, do not err by .many years when they assign 
it to either the fourth year of the 77th, or the fourth year of 
the yStb Olympiad. * 
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from his purchaser, retxumed to his former madteA 
Eusephnus, thus detected, promised an equivalent; 
but the son of Polychares, being sent to receive 
it, was assassinated. The lather, full oi grief and 
indignation, went himself to Sparta, and laid hn; 
complaint before kings and people. Finding 
. however no disposition to grant him any redress^ 
he returned inraged into his own * country, and 
retaliated by frequent assa3sinati(w of the Lace*f 
dsemonian bdrderers. These outrages brought 
a deputation from Sparta to the Mess<enian state, 

Pawstn. to demand reparation. Two kings then reigned 
in Messenia. Of these, Androcles was inclined to 
give up Polychares rather than risk a war with 
Lacedaemon. But Antiochus opposed a measuro 
which he a.ffirmed to be equally meari and unjust; 
and such was the imperfect and unsettled state of 
the Messenian government, that recourse was hsA 
to arms for deciding the dispute, Androcles and 
his principal partisans were killed, and Antiochus 
thuS' became sole king of Messenia* 

The Lacedaemonians highly exasperated, and 
now without any view of peaceful redress, ^e ^d 
to have taken a measure not incrediUe of their 
age and circumstances, howey^ i|npossible tq 
have happened in such large king(loms as have 

Poiyb ^ led the affairs of modern Europe, Without any 

strabi>, "' of those foHnal declaration? by heralds, which the 
- , PaiisSn. * law of nations, even then among ^he ^ree|cs, re- 

jutliu. ^' quired, as the forerunners of honorable war, thq^ 
prepared secretly for hostilities ; and $p extreme 
was the animosity against the Mess^iians, which 
then pervaded their little state, an oa^ wet? uni- 

^^ver»ally 
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ifersally taken, That no length of time should sect. 
Wedry them, no magnitude of misfortune should . -^ -- ^ 
deter them, but they would prosecute the war, - 
and, it is added by some writers, would oil no 
account return to their fe,milies, till they had sub- 
dued Messtoia. This violent resohition thuii Paa«ii. 
solemnly taken, Ampheia, a small town advan- oi. si. i. , 
ttigeoiisly sittiated for covering the frontier, became g-^^ 
their first objett. A body of tfoops, led by their oi. 9. «, 
king Alcamenes, entered it by night : the gates - . ' g 
being open and no guard keptj as lio hostilities 
were apprehended. The place was taken with 
scai'cely any r^istarice ; and all the inhabitants, 
except a few who escaped by flight, were put to 
the swordw 

Antioc^hUs dying, after having injoy^d but iot . 
a few months the monarchy of M essenia, was 
succeeded by his son Euphacs. This prince 
prepared wisely to resist the storm which was 
bursting on hiis CounWy. While he avoided battles 
with the Lacedaemonians, whose art of war and 
practised discipline gave them a decided supe* 
riority in the field, he provided «o efiectually for 
the defence of the Messenian towns, that every 
attempt of the enemy proved unsuccessful against 
them. Thus secure at home^ he took opportunities 
'occasionally to imbark some chosen troops, and 
revenged tiie piUag^ committed in Messenia by 
similar depredations on the coast of Laconia^ 
It waB not till the fourth year of the war that he 
. thought his people practised enough in arms to 
meet the Lacedaemonians in the field ; and even 
^n^ resolved to put nothing to hazard, hi^ aini 

was 
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CHAP, was less to push for decisive victory, than to let it 
appear that, while watching opportunities, he could 
face the enemy without disadvantage. In the 
following year, however, the two surmies came to. 
a general ingagement ; and with a fiiry of which 
polished times, being without equal hicentives, can 
furnish no example. ' Recollect,' said E^iphaeSy 
speaking to his troops on the point of ingaging^ 
V it is not for your lands only, your goods, your 

* wealth, that you are going to fight. But you 

* well know what will be your fate if vanquished : 

* your wives and children will be slaves,* and^ 

* for yourselves, death will be your fairest lot, if 

* it comes without ignominy or torture : Ampheia 

* may tell you this.' Night, however, stopped 
the battle ; and next morning each army found 
itself so weakened by the numbers slain, that both 
shunned a renewal of the ingagement. 

pausan. But tho the trial of arms was • thus equally 

maintained by^the Messenians, yet their .afiairs 
were, in other points, declining greatly. The 
open country had been so long the fepoU of the 
enemy, that the means of supporting themselves 
within their garrisons began to fail ; their daves 
deserted ; and disease, the common consequence, 
especially in hot climates, of crowding tc^ther, in 
towns, persons accustoined to breathe the firee air 
and eat the fresh food of the fields, made havoc 
ftmong them. New measures became necessary. 
They drew their people, from all their inland 
posts, to Ithome, a strong situation near the coast; 
which they preferred, because, the Lacedasmor 
nians having no naval fbrc^ it would always be 

open ' 
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Open to supplies by sea. Inlargipg tiiis place sect. 
sufficiently to receive its new inhabitants, they 
added at the same time, to its extraordinary na- 
tural strength, everything of which their skill ia 
fortification was capable. While these works 
were going fcwrward, their doubts and fears directed 
them farther^ to ask advice of the Delphian oracle, 
the common resource of desponding states, how 
the blessing of the gods might be obtained to their 
endevors. The answer might perhaps justify i^ 
suspicion that the Delphian priests were corrupted 
by the Lacedaemonians ; for it was perfectly 
adapted to produce discord and confusion in 
Messenia. The Pythoness declared. That a 
virgin of the blood of -flipytus must be sacrificed 
to the infernal deities. The consequences were 
no other than might be expected from an absurd 
and cruel superstition. The lot fell upon the. 
daughter of Lyciscus. But a priest, gained by the 
father, declared that the daughter was suppositi- 
tious, and therefore not known to be of the blood 
required by the gods. Lyciscus, however, still 
fearing for his child, took the opportunity afforded 
by the doubts and confusion i^hich the priest s 
declaration had occasioned, to carry her off, and 
he deserted with her to Sparta. Double con^ 
fusion, doubt, and despondency now took pos- 
session of the Messenian council : when Aristo- 
demus, a man in whom superatition or ambition, 
qr perhaps both together, had stifled paternal 
tenderness, offered his own daughter for the victim. 
But here other obstacles occurred. The virgin 
was betrc^ed to a young Messenian of highest 

rank 
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*?h AF. rank and estimation ; who, shocked wi£h tii& 
suddenness of the father's dreadful purpose^ iii- 
l^isted vehemently that his daughter was not at 
his disposal, but belonged to him to whom She 
Was betrbthed. This, however, not availing, the 
young man, agohizing with the thought of thus 
tragically losing his beloved bride, averred that 
the daughter of Aristodemus could not satisfy the 
irequisition of the gods, for shfe was no virgin^ 
being already with child by iiim. Insult, thus 
added to opposition, inraged Aristodemus to mad« 
ness ; the savage slew his daughter with his own 
hand ; and, to vindicate the honor of his family 
by demonstration of the falsehood of the lover's 
assertion^ Caused th^ body to be dissected. Thd 
priests now demanded another virgih, thfe de^ 
ceased riot having been regulai'ly sacrificed. But 
the wisef Euphaes, finding himself, strongly sup-* 
Jported by the iEpytidian families, who were nu- 
merous and powerful, persuaded the people that 
the command of the oracle Was sufficiently per-* 
formed, ahd no more blood required by the gods. 

The horrid deed of Aristodemus is said so fai^ 
to have served his country, ^that the fame of thtS 
oracle, and ^ of the obedience paid to it, threw 
some diffidence into the minds of the Lacedbemb^ 
nians ; insomuch that, for five years, the war was 
almost intermitted. But in the sixth another 
gi'eat effort was made. Theopompus led an army 
toward Ithome; and Euphaes now, trusting in 
the practised valor of his people, or perhaps still 
more dreading the consequences of confining theni 
ia garrison, marched tb meet him. A battle wal 

agaia 
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Bgian fought, in which, ^s in the former, great, 
slaughter was made on both side;?, without any 
decisive advantage tO/cither ; only that the brave 
and worthy Euphaes, anxious by his example to 
lead his .people to victory, received a mortal 
wound. I'he ambition of Aristodemus now was 
gratified : Etipbaes. leaving no issue, he was raised 
to the throne by the, voice of the. people, in pre- 
ference to all others of iEpytidian race. 

The known bravery and activity of this prince 
were such that the Lacedasmonians derived little 
incouragement from< the death of Euphaes ; and 
their loss in the late battle was so great that, again 
for four years, the operations of the war were 
confined to meer jM^datory incursions. This time 
was judiciously employed by the new Messenian 
king in strengthening his alliance with the Argians^ 
Arcadians, and Sicyonians ; insomuch that, when, 
m the fifth year of his reign, the Lacedaemonians 
marched all their forces against Ithome, he re- 
ceived powerful assistQBce from those states. ^ A 
pitched battle was fought, in which thp abilities 
of Aristodemus, as commander-in-chief, were not 
less conspicuous than his bravery had been when 
an inferior officer. The Lacedaemonian armies 
excelled in heavy-armed foot. The Messenians 
.were superior in light troops, • who used chiefly 
missile weapon^. By a judicious disposition of 
these, supported by the determined bravery of his 
Jieavy phalanx, Aristodemus, after repeated and 
well varied efforts, succeeded in breaking the 
Spartan order of battle. Great numbers fell, both 
on the field and in the retreat But, thp victory 
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was feirly on the side of the Mesi»eiuai^ yet Ae^ 
excellence of the Spwrtan cHscipliiie prevented a 
total rout. The Lacedcemonkn chiefs, howerer^ 
.found it necessiary to lead the shattered Temaauti 
of their army imniediately into Laccmia. 

Now the Lacedaemonians in th«r turn sent to 
Delphi to ask advice of the god. The Messe- 
niara, still more interested in the event, again did 
the same. UnintelligiWe responses were absurdly 
^nd diildishly interpreted; and for some tkne 
there was an' emulation between the two people 
in superstition rather than in arms.. Remorse for 
his daughter's death meantime took possession 
of Aristodemus. We are not informed of any 
considerable subsequent misfortune, pubSc or 
private, that had befallen him, when he is said to 
have killed himself on her tomb. The accounts^ 
indeed, of the conclusion of this war are extremely 
defective : they leave us almost whirfly tminformed 
of the steps immediately leading to the catastrophe. 
The death of Aristodemus was probably among 
them; for we hear of no Messenian leader of 
eminent abilities after him. Spartan discipline 
and Spartan perseverance therefore at length pre- 
01. ST. 1. vailed. Ithome was besieged and taken. The 
6^ % inhabitants and gatrisort, iwressed with extremity 
01. 14 1. of famine, fotmd opportunity to pass the Lacedae- 
f '^^ monian lines, and fled, as every 6ne formed hope* 
of safety and subsistence. Many had claims of 
hospitality at Argos, at Sicyon, and in the Arca- 
dian towns: and to those places accordingly 
directed then* steps upon this melancholy 'occasion. 
Those who bad beea admitted- to the mysteries of 
- ' ^ •' ^'Cercs^ 


GeiVEMj, or could trace their pedigree to the sacred s Ecr. » 
families of that goddess, found refuge at Eleusis. v— il^, 
The miserable multitude, to whom no place of P^^sa"- 
seeore retreat . oeeurred, scattered, some to find 
their former dwellingi^, others variously about the, 
country. The Lacedaemonians, having destroyed 
Ithome to the foundation, proceeded to taJte 
possession of the other towns without opposition. 
They gave to the Asinaeans, who had lately been strabo, , 
expelled from their town and l^nds by the Argians, * ^* ^' ^^^' 
a tract on the Messenian coast, which to the days 
of Pausanias was still inhabited by theif posterity. Paawn. 
The other lands they left to the remaining Mes- 
seniatis; exacting from them, together with an 
oath of allegiance, half the produce ^s tribute. 
Thus was this in^iortant territory added to the. 
doihinioa of Sparta. 

Among the events of this war, one is related,. ^ 
which bears a strange appearance to modem, 
readers, and yet found credit with eminent antient strab. i. 6. 
writers. Their accounts indeed differ : yet all jiS ^^' 
are so far cooBonant to one another, to the manners *• ^- ^' ^ 
imd circumstances of the times, and to other au- 
thenticated events, that we cannot Suppose them 
unfounded. The absence, we are told, of th§ 
Xacedaemonians from their homes^ in consequence 
of the rash oath taken at the beginning of the war, 
was long supported by their wives with Spartan 
ftfftitude. But year elapsing aftei- year, and - 
l^iessenia stiU unsubdued, the matrons at lengtl^ 
sent to the army, reprej»enting the unequal term^ 
on j(v:hich the war was waged* The enemy, they 
<xbserved, liying .with their feunilies, new iciti^enf 
y z 2 were 
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were continually produced, to supply the decay 
of nature and the ravage of war : but the Spartan 
women had passed years ii* widowhood; and 
should the war continue, however victoricHis iheir 
drms, the state would be as effectually annihilated 
as it could be by a conquering enemy ; fw there- 
would be no rising generation. The complaint 
was acknowleged to require serious consideration; 
but remedy appeared difficult without incurring 
the guilt of perjury^ and thus drawing down the 
vezigeance of the gods for that supposed of all 
crimes the most offensive to them. The difficulty 
was, however, not to Lacedaemonians what it 
would hav6 been to any other people. Itwa» 
determined that those who had arrived at the age 
for bearing arms since the commencement of the 
war, none of whom fortunately had taken the 
oath, should be sent home to cohabit promiscu- 
ously with the marriageable virgins ; or, according 
to sdme authors, With all the women* The insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus w-ere effectual to conquer 
some of the strongest passions of human nature, 
yet they were not e^ual to the annihilation of all 
' prejucKce. When the war at length was happily 
terminated, and things at Lacedaemen^ resumed 
their wonted course, the innocent o£&pring of 
these irregular embraces were slighted t>y the 
other citizens. Being, however, not the less 
high-spirited for being less regul^i^ly bom, some 
disturbance was .apprehended from their unea- 
siness at the distinctions made to their disad- 
vantage. It was therefore thought prudent to 
offer them means of establishing fhemsehres 

without 
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iritboHt the bounds of Peloponnesus. They sect. 
readily consented to emigrate; and under the 
conduct of Phalanthus, ofae of their own body, 
they founded the city of Tarentum in Italy. 

During near forty years Messenia remained in 
quiet subjection. Those of its unfortunate people 
l^ho submitted to the Lacedaemonian terms, 
chose the least among evils presenting themselves^ 
and rested under their hard lot. But the sue- 
ceeding generation, unexperienced in the cala- 
mities of war, unexperienced in the comparative 
strength of themselves and their conquerors, yet 
instigated by a share of that irresistible spirit of 
independency which at this time so remarkably 
pervaded Greece, and buoyed up by that hope of 
fortunate contingencies, so natural in adversity 
to generous minds, could not brook the comparison 
of their own circumstances with those of all other 
Greeks. Their subjection was indeed too severe 
and too humiliating to be by any possibility borne 
with satisfaction, yet not sufficiently depressing 
to insure the continuance of quiet submission. 
A leader therefore only was wanting of reputation 
to attract and concentrate the materials of the 
rising storm, and it would burst with energy. 
Such a leader appeared in Aristomenes, a youth 
whose high natural spirit was still elevated by the 
opinion of his descei^ from Hercules, through a 
long race of JVIespenian kings. When therefore 
others w^re proposing a revolt, Aristomenes was 
foremost to act in it. fer^ws were sent privately 
|0 the former allies of the state, the Allans, an(l 
Arcadians, to solicit assistance. Very favorable 

, z Z promises 
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promises being received, Aristoinenes and his 
patty immediately attacked a Ibody of Liceda* 
tnonians at Dene. A very obstinate action 
insued, which tenninated without victory to eith^ 
party : yet the Messeniaiis were so satTsfied with the 
"behaviour of Aristomehes, that they would have 
raised him to the throne. He prudently i^ftlsed 
that invidious honor, but accepted the office of 
commander-in-chief of the foifces. 

The first adventure related of this hero, after 
his elevation, souiids romantic ; l)ut the age was 
iromantic, and his situation required no coimhon 
conduct. His principal friend and consitant com- 
panion was Theocles, a man of birth among the 
Messenians, and esteemed the ablest prophet of 
liis time ; a character, in that riide age, apjJarently 
indicating that he was ^ man of morfe than 
common understanding, addicted rather to study 
and contemplation than to active life. Such a 
man, and the friend of such a mail, would be 
aware of the advantages to be denved from the 
prevailing popular supei^stitions. There was at 
Lacedsemon a temple called the Bra^n House, 
dedicated to Minerva, and held in singular 
veneration. Aristoinenes enteired that dty alone 
by night ; which was not difficult, as there were 
neither walls nor watch, and the less dangerous 
yiuM^ac as no Grecian towns were lighted, and the Lace- 
daemonian institutions foi*bad to carry lights. 
Secure therefore -in obscurity, he suspended 
agaiinst the brazen houi^e a shield, with an inticrip- 
*tion declaring, that Aristomfehes, from the spoils ' 
of Sparta, dedicated that sMeW^ t6 the goddess. 

Nothing 
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Kdthitig tbe early Greeks dreaded more than that 9 ect. 
tiieir enemsBS should win fironi them tbe favor of a \^J^^ 
lAe'ify, under wimse peculiar prc^^ction they ima* 
gined their stalls to have been placed by the jnety . 
of thek forefatiiens* The Lacedsmonians were 
40 alarmed, thai tbey sent to inquhte of the De]r 
pUan oracle what was to be done. The answar 
of the Pythoness was well considered for the safety 
tof the oracle^s reputation, but embarrassing to the 
Xaeedssmoaiaos^ it dbnected them to take an 
JUhenian Ibr their counsellor. An jembassy was 
laccordin^y sent to Athens. Bnt here too some 
-embarrassment arose : for tiie Ajdienians^ ftur from 
•iienuous tiiat the finest provinte of Petoposiiiesus 
:^OQtd become for -evra* annexed to the dooiinion 
^ Sparta, were netreitheless fearfisl of ofKanding 
^le god who gave tbe orade. They took therefoiie 
Ji^ middle was^,; aiid in complying hoped te make 
timt compliance useless. They sent a man named 
Tyrtseus, who, among the lowest of the people, 
^iiad i^cenckied the professHm .of a sdiool^nmster; 
.aappKised (tf no al>ffities for any .purpose of the 
Lacedsemonians, and lame a( one leg. There 
4srsom^iung in these cipcumstanees so Iktle oonso- 
aant to modem history, that tb^y are apt atrfirst 
viewtoJbiear an aiqsiearanfce both x)f fable and ai in- 
'49^iiificancy. Suttiiey^come so far authenticated, Lj^curg. 
that it is impossible n(A to i^vetbem some Credit. Uocrat. 
It WB^ piutiy ftom 4he admired /works o( Tyrtaeus lr%l',l'^t' 
himseM^, fragments^ which remain, that historians ^^^^' 
afterwards collect^ their account of the Mes- i.8.p.s6«. 
i^enian M0^m; and it k still common, we know, fr." '*- 
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for circumstances^ in themselves the most trifling 

to have consequences the most impoitaxit. 

The Messenian army was now rcihftnrced by 
Argian, Arcachan, Sicyonian, and Eidian auxilir 
aries ; and Messeni&n refugees from various foreia 
parts came in, with eager zeal, to attach themr* 
selves once more to the fortune of their former 
country. These conibiiied forces met the Lacc- 
dsenk)nian army, which had received sucxour frcmt 
Corinth oniy^ at Capltisema. The exerU6ns gf 
Aristomehes^ in the battle which insued, are said 
to have exceeded all belkf of what one man cotdd 
do. A comjdete victory was gain^ by the Mes^ 
senians; with so terriUea slaughter of. the Lace-^ 
dsemonians, that it was in consequence debated at 
Sparta whether a negotiation for peace should not 
immediately be opened* On this occasion great 
effects are attributed to the poetry of Tyrteufl^ 
and probably not without foundation... We know 
that even in th^se cultivated times, jand in thfe 
extensive states of imxlem Europe, a popular song 
can sometimes produceconsiderable consequences. 
Then itwas aspecieg of oratory suited beyond all 
other to the genius of the age. Tyrtaeus r^ni- 
mated the drooping minds of the Spartan people. 
It was thought expedient to recruit the numbcarof 
titizens^ by infranchising and associating some 
Helots. The measure was far fr<Mn popular, but 
the poetry of Tyrtaeus perstiaded thfe people to 
acquiescie ; and it was detetoined still to prosecute 
the war with all possible vigor. 

Aristomenes meanwhile wai endevoring to push 
the advantage he had gjained. He did not venture 

a fegular 
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a r^ular invasion of Laconia, but he carried the shctv 
war thither by incursion. He surprized the towil ^' 
of Pharae, bore away a conaderable booty, and 
Touted Anaxander king of Sparta, who had 
planted im ambush to intercept his return. In 
aabther irruption he took the town .of Caryae ; 
and, . among other plunder, led off a number of 
Spartan virgins, s^sembled to celebrate, according 
to custodh, the festival of Diana^ Pausaniais re^ 
lates to his honor^ on this occasion^ a strong 
instance of the . strictness both of his discipline 
^nd of his morality. On his appomtment to the 
command-in-chief, he had selected a band of 
young Messenians, mostly of rank, who attended 
hiin and fought. by his side in all his enterprizes. . 
The Spartan virgbs, taken at Cary©, being in- 
trusted to a guard from this body,'the young men, 
heated with wine, attempted to force their chastity. 
Aristomenes immediately interfered ; but finding 
it in vain that he represented .to them how they 
: dishoiK)red the name of Grecians by fittempts so 
abhorreot from what the laws and customs of thep* 
country approved, he laid the most refractoiy 
with Ills own hand dead upon the spot, and then 
. restored the girls to their parents. We have re- 
marked on a former occasion how common rapes 
. were in Greece. Law and order, we may suppose, 
httd madp some projpress since that period ; yet 
iscarcely such aS; generally to insure the chastity 
of women captives in war. But where the crin^ 
otf :ravishing is most xjqmmon, the virtue which 
prompts to such -dangerous exertion, as that re- 
Jtsttad Qf Aristoptien^*, for the prevention of it, w^ll 

be 
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CHAP, be most valvedy wiU consequeirtly become wait 
\^^^!^ an Obfect of renown^ and thence will more be 
ciMght at by aspning minds. 

Among the eitraordiiuury adventures of that 
hero we find it rdated that, in an attempt upon 
tiie town of iEgila, he was made priscmer by Mne 
' Spartan malrons assembled th^e for the celebn- 
tion of a festival ; who, trained as th^ were natter 
the institutions <rf Lycurgus, repelled tiie attack 
with a vigor which title men of otber states eotdd 
scarcely exceed. Here the softer passions, it is 
'«dd, befriended him: Archidameia, priestess of 
Ceres, becoming inamored of him> prociBvd fais 
escape. 

it was now the dnrd year of the war, when 
the Lacedemonian and Messenian forces met at 
MegalelAphrus''; the latter strengthened by tbeir 
paosho. 1.4. 'Arcadian allies only, whose leader, .Anstoco^ 
i^ii p.' 36?. prince of Orchomenus, was secretly ki the Lace- 
^*'^^*^' '• *• daemonian interest On the first onset this tnrite 
gave the signal for bis own tro<^ to retreat; 
and he artfully conducted them so as .to disturb 
the order of the Messenian forces. The Lace- 
daemonians, prepared for this event, smsed the 
opportunity to gain the flank of their enemy. 
Aridtomenes made some • vain effints to preveot 
a rout : but his almy Was presently, for the ^nost 
part, Unrounded and cut to piec^; and he was 
himself fortunate in being able to retreat witfa-« 
miserable remnant. ' 

The Messenians had not the resources of an 
established ^vernment. A sin^ defeat induced 
instant liecessity for resortfaig to the mwenae 

•practised 
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(imctised by Euphaed in the former war. Aban- diet, 
doning all their inland posts, they collected their 
force at Eira, a strong situaticm near the sea, and 
{prepared by all means in their power for vigorous 
defence. The LacJedaemonians, as was foreseen^ 
presently sat down before the place; but the 
Messenians were still slrong enou^ to ke^p a 
communication open with their ports <rf Pylus and 
Methone **. 

The enterprizing spirit of Aristomenes was not 
to be broken by misfortune. Even in the present 
calamitous situation of his country's affairs^ h€ 
would not confine himself to defensive war. With 
his chosen band he sallied from Eira, pillaged all 
the neighboring country on the side occupied by 
4he Lacedaemonians, and even ventured into 
Laconia, where he plundered the town of Amycte. 
His expeditions were so well ooncwted, ieind his 
band so small and so light, that he was generally 
within the walls of Eira again before it was known . 
in the Spartan camp thaf any place was attacked. 
The business of a siege commonly in those times 
was very slow. The usual hope of the besiegers 
was to reduce the place by famine. But this was 
'a vain hope to the Lacedaemonians while Aristo- 
menes could thus supply the garrison. The go- 
vernment of Sparta, therefore, finding their army 
Ineffectual to prevent this relief^ proceeded to the 

extremity 

^ Pausanias writes tbrs name MolbDne, and ame&g the 
Greeks it so remains to ibis day; but the It^lians^ unable to 
pronounce the Greek d, speak and write it Modona: the 
French for the sanne reason call it Modon. The Italiaa nauie 
of Pylus is Navarino. . This was^ according to Strabo, not the 
residence of Nestor, that city being situated more northward, 
not far from the river Alpheius. 
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OH A P. extremity of forbidding, by a public edict, fill 
V#v^ culture of the conquered part df Messenia. Pro- 
bably the Laoediemonian affiiirs were at this time 
ill administered^ both in the army and at home. 
Great, discontents, we are told, broke out at 
Sparta ; and the gov^*nment was again beholden 
to the lame Athenian poet for composing the 
ttiinds of. the people. 

But the temper of Aristomenes was too daring 
and his enterprizei^. too haziardbiis, to be long 
exempt from misfortune. His scene of action 
was not extensive, so that iq time the Lacedsemor 
nians learnt, by their very losses, the means oi 
putting a stop to them. He fell in unexpectedly 
with a large body of LacedcemOnian troops, 
headed by b(^h the kings. His retreat was in,- 
tercepted ; and in making an obstinate defence, 
being stunned by a blow on the head, he was taken 
Pa!wan.i.4. prisoucr with about fifty of his band. . The Lace- i 

J. 8.p'367i daemonians, considering all as rebels, condemned 
them without distinction to be precipitated into a 
cavcsm calted Ceada, the common capital punish- 
ment at Sparta for the worst malefactors. AU 
jure said to hav^ been killed by the fall except 
Aristomenes; whose survival was thought sq 
Avonderfiil,. that miracles wei^ invented to account 
•for it. An ea^e, it was^ reported, fluttering under 
Jiim, so j6ar supported hun that he arrived at the 
bottom unhurt. How far such miraculous assist^ ' 
jance was necessary to his ^servation, we cannot 
' certainly know; but the plain circumstances of 
the story,, tho extraordinary, h^ve, xis far as ap- 
pears, nothing contrary to nature. Aristomenes 

at 
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at first thought it no advantage to find himself sECt. 
alive in that horrid charnel, sun'ounded by his 
companions dead and dying, among the skeletons 
and putrid carcasses of former criminals. He 
retreated to the £EU*thest comer he could find, and, 
covering his head with his cloak, lay down to wait 
for death, which seemed unavoidable. It was, 
according to Pausanias, the third day of this dread- 
ful imprisonment, when he was startled by a little 
rustling noise. Rising and uncovering his eyes, 
he saw by the glimmering of light, which assisted 
him the fnore fi^om his having been so long in 
perfect dp.rkness, a. fox gnawing the dead bodies. 
It presently struck him that this animal must have 
found some other way into the cavern than that 
by which himself had descended, and would 
readily find the same way out again. Watching, 
therefore, his opportunity, he was fortunate enough 
to seize the fox with one hand, while with his 
cloak in the other he prevented it from biting him ; 
and he managed to let it have its way, without 
escaping, so as to conduct him to a narrow bury^ 
Through this he followed, till it became too small 
for his body to pass; and here fortunately a glimpse 
of day-light caught his eye. Setting, therefore, 
his conductor at liberty, he worked with his hands 
till he made a passagelargeenough for himself^ to 
creep into day, and he escaped to Eira. 

Th^ first rumor of the reappearance of Aristo- 
meftes found no credit at Sparta. Preparations 
weriB making for pushing the siege of Eira with 
vigor, and a body of Corinthian auxiliaries vms 
jnarchiag to share in the tonor of coropldNbg the 
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com^st of Me^enia. AristomeneSy receiving, 
intelli^nce that the Corinthians marched ajid 
incamped negligently,* as if they had no enemy 
to fear, issued with a chosen body firom Eira,: 
attacked them by surprize in tbe^ nighty scmted' 
them with great slaughter, and carried off the 
plunder of tbeir eamp^ Then, says Paiisanias, 
the Lacedfiemonians readily believed that Aristo^ 
meaes was living. Tradition says that this ex- 
traordinary warrior thrice sacrificed the Heca- 
tomphoneia, the offering prescribed among the 
Greeks for those who had slain in battle a hundred 
enemies with their own hamls. It we& aitep thk 
action that he performed that ceremony the secoiKl 
time. 

The Lacedaemonians now, for tiie sake o£ cele* 
brating in security their festival called Hyacyntlua, 
which was approaching, consented to a tmee for 
forty days. Pausanias, who is not favorable to 
theu' faiKe, reports that th^ incouraged some 
Cretan mercenaries in their service to watch op- 
portunities for striking a blow against the Messeni- 
ans, even during the truce ; that Aristomenes was 
actually seized in consequence ; and recovered his 
liberty only through the favor of a young woman 
in tHe house where he was lodged, who cut his 
<bonds, and {procured him the means of staying his 
keepers. 

Through the unskilfiilness of the age in the 
attack of places, and the varied efforts of Ariste^ 
menes's genifuis to baffle the besiegers, the siege, 
or rather Upckade, of Eira was protracted to ttie 
telev€«rth year. A (x>ncun*^nce of circi^aastanoes 
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seemingly trifling, but which in the detail of them stci. 
foy Pausanias, form an important lesson for military 
men, at length decided its^ fate. In a violently 
tempestuous ni^t intelligence was brought to the 
Laced^Mnonian commander, by a private soldier, 
whom an intrigue with a Messenian woman bad 
led to the discovery, that the Messenian guard at 
one of their posts, yielding to the weather, and 
trusting that the storm itself would prevent their 
enemies from acting, had dispersed to seek shelter. 
Immediately the troops were silently called to 
arms ; ladders were carried to the spot, and the 
Lacedsamonians mounted unresisted. The un- 
usually earnest and incessant barking of dogs first 
alarmed the garrison. Aristomenes, always watch^ 
ful, hastily formed the first of his people that he 
could collect : and presently meeting the enemy^ 
managed his defence so judiciously as well a» 
vigorously, that the Lacedsemonians, ignorant of 
the town, could not, during the night, attempt any 
farther progress. But neither CQuld* Aristomenes 
attempt any more than to keep the enemy at Imy^ 
while the rest of his people, arming and assembling, 
used their intimate knowlege of the place to oc- 
cupy the most advantageous points for defending 
themselves, and dislodging the enemy.. At day- 
break, having disposed his whole force, and di- 
rected even the women to assist by throwing stones 
<md tiles from the house-tops, he made a furious 
charge upon the Lacedaemonians ; wbose sup^vt 
ority in number availed little, as they had not 
room to extend their front. But the violence of 
the storm, which coiitinued un«dt>aEted;^ was such 

as 
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CHAP, as to prevent the women from actmg on tb« 
Si^^^ rooft ; many of whom were, however, animate^ 
with such manly resolution for the defence of their 
country, that they took arms and joined in the 
fight below. There the battle continued all day, 
with scarcely other effect than mutual slau^ter. 
At night- there wa5 again a pause; but it wias 
such as allowed little rest or refreshment to the 
Messenians. Now the Lacedaemonian general 
profited from his numbers. He sent half his 
forces to their camp while the other half kept the 
- Messenians in constant alarm, and, with the return 
x)fday, he brought back his refreshed troops to 
renew the attack. The Messenian chiefs became 
soon convinced that all attempts to expel the 
enemy must be vain. Aftear a i^hort consultation, 
therefore, they formed their people in the most 
convenient order for defending their wives and 
children, and most portable effects, while they 
should force their way out of the place. The 
Lacedeenionians, whose political institutions in 
some degi-ee commanded the permission of escape 
for a flying enemy, gave them free passage. The 
Messenians directed their melancholy march to 
Arcadia. There they were most hospitaWy re- 
ceived by their faithful allies of that country, who 
divided them in quarters among their towns. 

Even in this extremity, of misfortune, the enter- 
prizing genius of Aristomenes was immediately 
imagining new schemes for restoring his country^ 
and taking vengeance on her enemies. He se- 
lected five hundred Messenians, to whom thixe 
hiwdr^ A(cc^liaix volunteers joined themselyesi 

with 
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with a resolution to attempt the surpifbe of Sparta sect. 
ijsdf, 3vhile the LacedoeiAonian ariny was yet in w-^v^ 
the fisuthjBst part of Megsenia, where Pylus and 
Mefthone still remained to be reduced. Every- 
thing was pr^ared for the enterptize, when some 
of the Arcadian chiefs i-eceivfed intelligence that a 
rp^senger was gone from their king Aristocrates 
tp Sp^irta. This into the/ caused to be waylaid 
on his return- He was. seized ; ' and letters were 
found upon him, thanking Aristocrates . botii for. 
information of the expedition. now intended, and 
for former services. An assembly of the people . 
was immediately summoned, in which the letters' 
and their bearer were produced ; mid the leaders, 
in the interest oj^posite to Aristocrates, worked up 
the anger of the comntonalty to such a pitch, 
s^gainst their treacherous 'j&pnce^ that they stoned 
him tx>; death. To perpetsiate his infamy, a pillar paoaan. 
was afterward erected, with m inscription, : still p^^i*^^ *** 
preserved in the writing^ both.of Pausanias and pi^jP^g^^^' 
PoLybiu*, warning future diiefeof the vengeance sera Num. 
of the Deity, which unfailingly sooner or later 
overtakes traitors slnd perjurors. - 

, The Pyliaris, Metbonaeans, and other Messeni- 
ans of the coast, judging it now yain to attempt 
the defence of their towns, imbarked with their 
effects, in what vessels they could collect, and 
sailed to Cyllenc, a port of Eleia. Hence they 
sent a proposal to their fellowcountrymen in 
Arcadia, to go all together and settle a colony 
wherever they could find an advantageous esta- 
Ibdishmentj and they desired Aristomenes for 
their leader.^ The proposal; was readily accepted 
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by the people, ac^ as four as concerned them, 
approved by the general; but excusing iumself^ 
he sent his son Gorgus, witii Manticlus, son of 
his friend the prophet Theodes, to ccmdnct the 
enterprize. Still it remained to be decided to 
what uninhabited or il}-]i]diabited coast they should 
direct their course. Some were for Zacynthus, 
some for Su-dinia ; but wint^ b^g already set in^ 
it was soon agreed to put off the determination 
till spring. In the interval a fortunate occurrence 
Stnibo» ^ offered. After the abandomng of Itiiome which 
&268. * concluded tiie former war, some Messeman^ 
i.4!T'2S. joining with some adventorers from Chakis in 
Euboea, had wwidered to Italy, and there founded 
the town of Rhe^um. These colonists had per-* 
petaai variance with the Zancli^ans on ^e opposite 
coast of Sicily ; a people also of Grecian origin, 
the first of whom were pirates, who settled iiiete 
' under Crataemenes of Samos, and Peperes of 
Chalcis. Anaxilas, now prince of Rhegium, was 
of Messenian race. Hearing therefore of this 
second catastrophe of his mother-country, he sent 
to inform the Messenians at Cyllene, that there 
was, in his neighbourhood, a valudt>le territory, 
and a town most commodiously situated, which 
should be theirs if they woidd assist him in dis- 
possessing the present proprietors, his inveterate 
enemies. The offer was accejHied : the con- 
federates, victorious by sea and land, besieged 
oi. 43. 3. Zaiicle ; and reducing the inhabitants to extremity, 
588. N. ^^ accommodation was agreed upon, by which it 
01. s7. 4. was determined that the Messenians and Zanclaeans 
g ' B ^^^ ^^ the city and country in common as 

•ne 
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one people, but that tiie name should be changed sect. 
to Mefisene. ^^^v^ 

Aristomehes for some time still indulged the ?aua«n. j.4. 
hope, through some favoring contingency, to ' ' ' 
avenge his country on the Lacedcemonians. But 
going to Delphi, he found the Pythoness too wise 
to prophesy him any incouragement. Yet tho he 
was no longer to shine in a public situation, for- 
tune was fkvorable to his private hairiness. 
Datbagetus, prince,- or, as he is styled by Grecian 
writ0rs> tyrant, of lalysus in &e iland of Rhodes^ 
h€q[^ned to be at Delphi inquiring of the oracle 
whom h^ should marry; for it seems to h^ve 
been about tl^is time tlmt Delphi wiaus in highest 
repute ; individuals often straining theii* circum*- 
stances to obtain its advice on tiieir more inte* 
resting private concerns. To a question in its 
iiature rath^ puszling, the Pythoness gave a very 
prudent answer, and at the same time of uncom- 
monly obvious interpr^aition. She directed 
Damagetus to take the daughter of the man of' 
highest character among t^e Greeks. Aristomenes, 
then On the spot, was unquestionably in reputation 
the first of the Greeks, and he had a daughter 
unmaiTied. Damagetufe, therefore, made his pro- 
posals, which were accepted; and Aristomenes 
passed witii him to Rhodes, where he is said to 
have passed the rest of his life in honorable ease. 

The Lacedsemoniads found themselves masters 
of a country almost a desert. The Asinaeans, 
indeed, whom, on the conclusion of the former 
Yaif they had pknteid in Messenia, still retained 
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CHAP, their settkateot. To the NwpUans, lately 

Vi^v^ ejected from their country by the Ar^ians, they. 

L4lTi4. ^^^ gave the town and territory of Metiione. 

strabo, xjje rest of Messenia they divided among them- 

J* 8« p. 573* " •^ ^ . . 

selves:, and many of the miserable inhalMtants^. 

who had been either unable or unwilling to seek 

their fortune out of their native country, they 

reduced to the condition of Helots. 
Thucjd.1.6. Such is the account given by Pausanias; for 
Piat.de^* the matter, in som^ principal points. confirmed, 
^§no ^ ^ but for the time of the settlement in Sicily, con- 

p. 698. t. 2. ' ^ •'; 

sirabo, tradicted by , earlier and far more authoritative 
writers. Numbers, of the Messenians, unwilling 
or unable to emigrate, remained in the cpuntry, 
subjected to the harsh dominion of their con- 
querors." Many years then after * Aristomenes, if 
bis age is rightly assigned, they rose agaiti in arms, 
and roaintained a war which put Lacedaemon a 
third time to difficulty. Oyerbprjie at length by 
superior force, a l^rge part were reduced to the 
condition and name of Helots. Theii it was that 
a fortunate number found means, to escape fi-om 
the country, and under the patronj^ge of Anaxilas 
prince of Rhe^um, , established themselves in 
Zancle^ which had from them the nan^e of Messena. . 
This n<^w seittlement of the pelppon^nesian Mes- 
s^niafts, ataong many heavy misfortunes generally 
florishing, has always been ^ ^eat city, at one. 
time the capital of the iland ; and an interesting 
memorial of a brave and unfortunate people is 
yet preserved in its name, with us cqmmonly, ac- 
cording to the Latm orthography, Messina, but 
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in its own country Messana, • the original Doric 
form unaltered, to this day. How far the dread- 
fill convulsion of the elements, which a few years 
ago involved in common desolation Messina with 
its antient rival Reggio, and violently changing 
the face of nature to a great extent on both coasts, 
may beyond all former calamities urge its final 
downfall, or how far it may still more suffer from 
the political volcano, will be for the historian of 
iuture years to tell. 

Here we might naturally suppose the history 
of Messenia ended, But we shall, in the sequel; 
find its unfortunate people still taking part occa- 
sionally in Grecian affairs, and at length, after 
more than a century and a half, by a very extra- 
ordinary revolution becoming again the free 
masters of their antient country, 

. During the long course of years from the first 
hostilities with Messenia to the completion of the 
conquest, Lacedsemon Was not without wars with 
other nei^iboring states, nor without political con* 
vulsions at h6me : but the chfonology of that 
period is so utterly uncertain, that it were a vain 
attempt to arrange the facts reported, in scattered 
passages, by antient authors of best credit 
Very early, we are told, a dispute arose concern- 
ing the limits of Argolis and Laconia. The 
Lacedaemonians ejected the Argians from Cynuria; 
Then they asserted, with similar violence, a claim 
to the territory of Thyrea. In the old age of king 
TlieopompuS) according to Pausanias, (therefor^ Pausan. 
between the first and second Messenian wars, tho '• ^^' ^ ^ 
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CHAP. Herodotus seems to refer it to a later date) the 
^;^j armies of the two states meetmg, it was deter- 


Hcrodot. mined, in a conference of the lepders, that th^ 
Plutarch, right to the lands in di^)ute should be decided 
Yid*et ' by a combat between three hundred men from ^ 
? ^Mi. each army. The rest of the troops on botli sides 
f etired. The six hundred fought with such de* 
jtermined valor, and such equal strength and skill, 
that two Argians only, Chrojnius and Alcenor, 
remained alive ; with not a single Lacedasmonian^ 
as far as in the dusk of advanced evening they 
could perceive, surviving to oppose them* £ager» 
therefore, to relate their victory^ they hati;ened 
to the Ar^an camp. But, during the night, 
Othryades, a Lacedaemonian, recovering from the 
loss of blood under which he had fainted, found 
himself, weak as he was, undisputed master of the 
field. His strength sufficed to form a trophy from 
the arms of his slain enemies, and he rested on the 
spot. On the morrow the Argians learned with 
astonishment that the Lacedaemonians claimed 
the victory. Another conference was held, in 
which neither side would yield its pretensions. 
The armies again met ; and, afler a most obstinate 
conflict, the Argians were defeated. The mea^ 
sure which followed, reported by Herodotus, and 
pittPhttd. confirmed by Plato, stron^y characterizes both 
* * the spirit of war and the spirit of government of 
the times. The whole Argian people having cut 
pfFtheir hair, (a common mark of public mourning 
it was decreed, with solenui curses against trans-* 
gressors, that ^ no man should Suffisr his hm to 
* grow, and no womw wear wnaments of g(M, 

MiU 
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^ till lliyrea were reci^ered.' The animosity ssct. 
which we i^U£nd long subsisting between Lace- \,J^^ 
dbaBflion and Argos wiU> with the recollection of 
l^ese drcumstances, not appear extraordinary. 
' Tb^ Lacedsmonians had also early and long 
contentions with tiie Arcadians. These allied 
^^[nsalves witii the Argians ; with whose assist* 
mice the city of Tegea^ fcHtned, as we have before 
observed/ by an assemUa^ of the inhabitants of Ch.4.secv 
i^ie TiUi^eS) was fcMTtified, and became capable **^*^"''"*' 
of protecting the Arcadian binders against Lace- iferodot 
disMiionian kiroads* None of the neighbc»ring pauMn. ' 
people, in tiie earlier times^ opposed Spartan in- '* ®* •'**• 
croachmentB with more valor, or nK)re success, 
than t^e T^eans. After eiSt/sa suffering consi« 
derable losses, t^e Lacedaemonians, however, at 
kn^ gained some advantages ; and the circum-^ 
"stances of the times induced that politic people to 
me the opportunity for forming a close alliance 
with the brave mountaineers ; who in the sequel 
proved highly serviceable to them in their more 
extensive views of ambition. 

' As ^ B in the nature of human affitirs that 
tinngi^ most advainfagaous slmll have their mherent 
evils; so the nice balance, establkhed by the 
Sp^tftan lawyer between the several powens of 
the government^ na^ually produced a constant; 
m^ often violent stfug^ of factions, 9ut as the 
Lacedienionian irurtitutions were unfavorable to 
litterature, as they stfon^y iqforped pecrecy oq 
poUties, andas fereinem had )itde ictesi to Sparta, 
we are very defectively infoitp^ of the internal 

A A 4 transactions 
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transactions of that state. Aothors of ^esitest 
credit are not to be reconciled concerning the^ 
fiiist establishment of those magistrates called 
£phr»rs, who, in course of time, acquired almost 
p. 545. t. 2. a despotic authority. Herddotiis, Platio, and Xerto- 
Panathen. pboti^ Tef&L it to LyctuTgus : Arfstotle, Plutarch, 
EpTst! 8. ^^d others, to king Theopompus, who completed 
&enoph!'de *^^ ^^^^ conquost of Messenia. If map^tnktes 
AH?* ^"^v ^^^^ ^^ch' a title were appointed by Lycurgiis, the 
pioiarch. tenor of that lawgiver's institutions will not penoit 
us to suppc^e that he. meant to allow them powers 
such as they afterward exercised. : He certainly 
favored oligarchy ; and possibly the large autho- 
rity which he committed to the sen^ might 
sometimes be abused. But from the consent of 
Grecian ^ters it appears that, if , the ephors 
were not first appointed under Theopompus, their 
powers and privileges were, however, considerably 
augmented Under his retgq. That prince eitJ^et 
found it niBcessary^ for prevention of commotion^ 
to gi^nt indulgence to the people ; or convenient 
for his own power, to. raise an authority capaU^ 
of balancing the overbearing spirit of the senate*^ ; 
whence perhaps the \«ayi^ repotted, of him,\on 
beiog:r:eiMroached for transmittiiig^tbMS regal autho- 
rity diminished to his pp^rity, ^that on the 
.^ contrary he should transmit i| gii^4t^, ioasnuich 
*t as he should traneroit it firm«r.'i 
, The ephors. w^e five in number, elected from 
the people and by the people ; ai?d the purpose 

'•'--■'.■ ^ of 

, *'* To such a balance; Plato, or whoever wrott. the efisQt 

attribijted to .him, seems to refer, where he calls the senate 
-^hd the college of Ephors ^ap/^axor rSj 0a<r$XtKit ipyfii crimpwF, 
£pi$t.8. p. 354, t. 3, ... 
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of their office was at first meerly to preserve to sect. 
the people their constitutional rights agsdnst any \,J^J!^ 
attempts of the kings or senate. The tribunes of P^u^a'ch. 
Rome afterward, in the cause ' of their appoint- Agesii. & 
nient, in the purpose of their office, in their original 
powers and privileges, and in what they by de-^ 
grees assumed, very remarkably resembled the 
Spartan ephors; and the history of both goes 
strongly to prove the inherent impotence of the^ 
antient democracy, which, in two of the best con^- 
stituted commonwealths of antiquity, unable to 
maintain its own rights, was reduced to the absurd 
necessity of creating and supporting a tyrannical 
magistracy to defend them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Summary View of the State of the Northern 
Provinces of Greece, and of the Establish- 
ment of the early Grecian Colonies; witlj 
the History of Athens, from the Trojan War 
to the first public Transaction with Persia. 


SECTION I. 

VUm of the State of the Northern Provinces of Greece afier 
the Trojan War. History i^ Athens from the Trojan War 
to the Abolition of Royalty^ and the Appointment of Here* 
ditary Archons. 

WHILE Lacedflsmon, partly through the 
internal vigor of its singular ccmstitution, 
partly by conquest, was raising itself to a preemi- 
nence among the Grecian states, which; since the 
expulsion of the princes of the house of Pelops 
from the throne of Argos, none had obtained, a 
rival power, of very different character and veiy 
different institutions, was more silently growing 
without Peloponnesus. But the divisions, whence 
arose the weakness and insignificancy of the other 
Grecian people, were among the circumstances 
principally contributing to set Lacedaemon and 
Athens at the head of the nation. During some 
centuries after the Trojan war, we have no history 
of the northern provinces^ beyond confused ac- 

qounU 
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ccnmts of migrations and expulsions, which were sect. 
frequei^ and predatory wars, which were almost \^^}^^ 
unceasing. The principal revolution, of which B.C. 
^e are informed, was eflfected by the Boeotians, a ^4»- N, 

11 24. 13 

Thessalian people ; who, according to Thucydides, ihocyd. 
about sixty years after the Trojan war, migrating |^j|^[=- ^^• 
southwai*d, joined some of their own tribe before ▼505.1. f. 
settled in the neighborhood of Thebes, and, over- 
powering the Cadmeians, conquered the whole 
provmce, from themselves called Boeoti a. Thebes 
which, aB Homer seems to indicate, had been 
much reduced by the wars preceding the Trojan 
times, became the principal seat of the Boeotians ; 
and under them again rose to importance. 

But the history of Boeotia, to a late period, 
remarkably verifies an observation of the great 
poet upon its circumstances at a very early day, 
' that none could live there without the protection 
' of fortifications'.' Military spirit is a^ plant 
naturally florishing in almost every barbaric soil 
Political wisdom, without which military spirit is 
of very uncertain worth, requires much and carefiif 
culture, and, even in circumstances the most 
fevOrable, is of slow growth. The Boeotmns could 
conquer, but they knew not how to legislate: 
they could spurn the tyranny of one, but they 
knew not how to e^blish the equal liberty of all 
In the country which they had wbdu^d, Thebes, 
by its central situation, the natural strength of the 

eminence 

' Mentioning the building of the walls of Thebes by Zetbus 
and ^niphion, lie adds : . 

- - .7 *E«^ ov 1449 avi^urov y^ iivturro 
' Odyss, 1. 16. V. 264. 
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CHAP, eminence on which stood the citadel, the largeness 

>^v^^ of the town, its copious springs of purest water, 

and the fruitfulness of the surroundmg plain, 

Thncyd. invitcd the residence of the chiefs ;• who proposed 

thence to rule the other towns, in which they settled 

their followers. But the rich acquisition, which 

had been made by arms, was not without arms to 

^)e preserved: the whole people must be still 

military ; and every township must suffice for its 

own protection, at least against sudden attacks 

from near neighbors, against whose spirit of war 

and rapine military force only. could give security. 

With such necessary military pot\"«r, soihe civil 

power must be allowed for tlie intecnal governr 

ment of each municipality. The' difficulty then, 

the universal difficulty, as we have formerly 

O1-4.S. I. X)bserved, of Grecian legislation, was to provide 

oi ihw ist. advantageous bonds by whith all should be united, 

. so that each might be protected by the strength 

of all, yet all be free. 

W^ are very imperfectly informed of the 

Boeotian constitution, yet we learn with certainty 

that it was unequal to its purpose. Eleven 

Timcjd. magistrates (when Thucydides wrote) presided, 

with the title of Boeotarch, over the affietij-s of the 

Biodor. ^ whole people. Afterward, according to Diodorus 

i*ausaii. and Pausanias, they were only seven. Perhaps 

tiie number varied, as the power of Thebes rose 

br sunk, or as the Smaller towns suffered or sue- 

tessfully resisted oppression. The election of 

these great officers m as annual ; their ^ijthprity, 

like that of the kings of old, principally military ; 

they commanded in chief the Boeotian" armies. 

The 
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Tbe political administration was also in their sect^ 
Iiands, kit under the control of four councils ; ^^v-^/ 

Til fl ' 

how constituted we are not informed, nor whether j. ^'^^ 37. 
they possessed legislative as well as adminiistrative 
power. Deputies from all the Boeotian towns 
sometime met in oae assembly, where the 
BoBOtarchs presided ; but this seems to have been 
rather, conyjened on. extraordinary occasions, than 
a parnmneqt or periodical council, for tmnsacting 
oi^inary. business, whether pf administration or 
l^blatioQ^ Iti general every town legislated for 
Ufi^. uAllfwere thuxtiiil^ separate republics ; and 
while Thebes always claimed' a right <^ presidency, H«rodot 
at lea^ ofniilitaryjpresidency, a kind of protec- xhucyd. 
tor&hip, oyer all, » tbe rest would often insist that *' ^' ^* ^^ 
each Was; united with the others' only by voluntary 
league, and competent to decide for itself con* 
cerningfdl its forein interests, as well as its inter- 
nal ajdittini&tratic^. ! All the towns of Boeotia, not 
less tiian of the rest of Greece, were divided 
between an oligturchal and a demoCratical party ; 
but in these early times, the oligarchal mosdy 
prevailing in Thebes, the influence of that leading 
city sufficed long to give oligarchy a general pre- 
piWerancyin Bceotian politics. 

Such is the picture which remaining memorials 
give of the state of Boeotia, from the Thessalian 
conquest downward for centuries; and, in the 
want of more particular accounts, it may serve to: 
convey a general idea' of the state .of the other 
provinces north -of the isthmus: ea^h divided into 
little self-governed townships ; each distracted 

between 
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between an oligarchal and a democimtical party, with 
some connection maintained tturouj^iout the wholes 
but mostly still more defective than that of BcBOtia. 
Thessaly, by the extent and richness of its ter- 
ritory, should have carried the greatest politica) 
importance of perhaps any province of Greece, 
The whole country besides could not raise such a 
force of cavalry ; and no other province, by the 
superiority of its produce to its ecmsumptiofi, cookl 
equally support expensive estaUishments^ and 
maintain distant warfere. But Thessaly ww 
divided, and subdivided, into littie govenun^dts, 
yet more than Boeotia, with connecting^ ms^u^ 
tions even more defective. ThujB the history Of 
its people is reduced to confused accoonts of coo-' 
quest, of which no detail remains, over the 
northern inhabitants of their own country, the 
Thucyd.i.i. Perrhtebians and Ma^rnetes, and of eternal pre- 
1.8.C.27. datory war with the Fhocians their souoiem 
**^* neighbors; whence arose a national animosity 
that nearly involved the subjugation of all Greece, 
when assailed, as will be hereafter related, by a 
forein enemy. 

We have already observed the favorable cir- 
cumstances by which AtSens. became early 
populous and polished beyond the other Gremn 
cities. From the time of the Trojan war till aAer 
the Dorian conquests in Peloponnesus,^ it affords 
nothing important for histc»y. But such a rero- 
hdion as ttmt effected by the Heracldds could not 
be without material consequences to a neighbor- 
ing state. The Athenian terrk<Hy at that time 

extended 
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eactehded to the Corinthian isthmus ; where, to mark 
the limits, a piUar had been erected, on one sid^ 
of which was ingraved, ' This is Peloponnesus, f 9f^'s9,. 
* not Ionia,* for so Attica was then called : on 
the other side, * This 13 not Peloponnesus, but 
' Ionia-' But the people of the peninsula itself, 
throughout the province that stretches along the 
coast westward from the isthmus, were of Ionian 
race. When^ iTisamenus, with his Achaian fol- 
lowens from Argos and Lacedcmon, had pro* 
cnred security to this country agdnst the Hera- 
deids, its narrow botinds were found unequal to 
the increased population: the new comers pre^ 
vailed a^nst tbe antient possessors, and the 
Ionian families were mostly compelled to emigrate* 
Atiiens, always hospitable to the unfortunate, 
amid those extensive troubles through Pelopon- 
nesus, principally aflforded refuge. Not only the '•^•p-^^ 
JE^aliaa lonians, but many Messenians also, under <• i^. p.63i. 
Melarithus king of Pylus, resorted thither. The 
Athenians were then ingaged in war with Boeotia ; 
and on this account, and perhaps through dome C 

dread also of the conquering Dorians, were the 
more solicitous to accommodate all that offered, as^ 
an addition of strength to the state. The charity was^ 
not unproductive of reciprocal benefit. For the 
armks of Athens and Bceotia meeting, the Boeotian 
king proposed to decide the matter in dispute 
between the two states by sin^e combat between 
himself and Thymoetes, then king of Athens. 
Thymoetes, probably knowing himself inferior in 
bodily strength and agility, declined the challenge. 
But the temper of the times was favorable to that ^- ^' p-^^ 

mode • ' 
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CHAP, mode of deciding political controversies*, ftfo- 

v^J^;:^ lanthus therefore, the Messenian prince, who had 

Herodor. his fortunc to seek, offered himself forvchamjrion* 

Pausan. of the Athcniajis, and was accepted: he was* 

victorious, and the scepter of Athens was his 

reward. Thymoetes was deposed, and with hftn 

ended the succession of the family of Theseiis. 

Tradition is little accurate concemfeg.a.war 
which followed b^twe<^ the Athenlaos and Pelo- 
ponnesians. But' a conquering p^op^ :is com- 
monly an overbearing people ; tbe . protection 
given by Athens to the refugees frqip Pelc^nnesus 
would afford pretence ; a,0d the Dlprii^iis, ,we find, 
soop after their establishment in ^e peninsula, 
ipad^ inqroachments on the Atiieniah frontier^ 
^nd founded the town of Megara on jthe, northern 

f 9*^**'393 ^^®* ^^ ^^^ Saronic gulph. When Codrus suc- 
ceeded his fath^ Melantbus in ^[^ugdom of. 
Attica, Megara seems to have b^^iahie^dy fintnlj 
settled. Hostilities however continued, or* w^en^ 
B.C. recommenced; and so large assistance ca[n[ie ta 
804. N. the Megarians from Pejoponnesqi^j, .thftt, Ath^l^g 
itsdf was threatened with subversion. ' While 
the hostile armies were incamped, ao nQior togetbc^r. 
that a battle appeared unavoidable, the Delphian 
i-Tcarg. Qi'acle. was consulted about Jha event- The 
J^^^n answer of the Pythoness was understoofql to import 
iT^Th that the Peloponnesians would be^ victorious, pro- 
Veu.Patefc. yidcd they did not kiU the Athenian, king- This 
Justin! response being promulgated, Codrus, ip the herpio 
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* III the return of the Heracleids, according to Strabo, the 
possession of Eleia was so determined katik lOt^ 7V4a3k»tit rSk 
^M^ra/K. Strab. I. 8» p. 357# 
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spirit of the age, determined to devCte his life 
for the good of his country. Disguising himself 
in the habit of a peasant, with a fagot on his 
shoulder, and a hook in his hand, he entered the 
enemy's camp. ObeeiSdrig in one part a crowd of 
soldiers, he pushed in among them ; words arose ; 
he struck a soldier with his hook; the soldier 
retorted with his sword, and Codrus was killed* 
Inquiry being presently made about the tumult^ 
the body was found to be that of the king of 
Athens; upon which the Peloponnesian chiefs^ 
dreading the accomplishment of the oracle to 
their overthrow, hastily withdrew their forces into 
Peloponnesus. A peace with Megara seems to 
have followed'. ' 

The death of Codrus, while it thus fortunately 
delivered Athens from the dangers of forein war, 
was the immediate cause of internal sedition, 
threatening nearly equal evils. Medon, eldest Paasan. 
son of Codrus, was lame : and bodily ability still ' ^' ^' ^* 
held that high rank in popular estimation, that 
his younger brother made advantage of this defect 
to dispute the succession with him. Each found - 
strong support : but the contention brought for- 
ward a third party still stronger, which was ^ for 
excluding both, declaring they would have no schoi.m 
king but Jupiter* The most fatal consequences Nub.**^**' 

were 

' The spot where Codrus fell was preserved in memory, or 
j)retended to be preserved,' in the ti?ne of Pausanias, and 
shown near the altar of the Muses on the bank of the Ilissus, 
Opposite to "the temple of Diana Agrotera, whose ruins yet 
remain on the other hank. Pausan. 1. i« c. 19. Sir George 
Wbeler*s Journey into Greece, and Stuart's Antiquities of 
Atljens. 
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were to be apprehended, when fortunately a 
declaration of the Delphian oracle was procured 
in favor of Medon, and the business was amicably 
accommodated. It was determined that, after 
Codrus,' M'ho had merited so singularly of his 
country, none ought to be honored with a title of 
which it was impossible for any living man to be 
comparatively worthy: that, however, Medon 
should be first magistrate of the commonwealth, 
with the title of Archon, chief, or prince ; and that 
this honor should remaiti hereditary in his family; 
but that the Archon should be accountable to the 
assembly of the people for due administration of 
his high office. And as Attica then, through the 
multitude of refugees, overabounded with inha- 
Hcrodot. bitants, it was agreed that a colony should be sent 
strab/i. 14. to Asia Minor^ of which Androclus and Neleus, 
&64a ' younger sons of Codrus, should be leaders. Thus 
f 7!**%. ^^^ internal quiet restored to Athens as happily 
as external peace. The restless spirits mostly 
joined in thi^ migration : the storm of contending 
factions dispersed ; and the affairs of the common- 
wealth flowed so smoothly for some generations 
after, that no materials for history remain. 


SECTION II. 

Grecian Hands: JEolic and Ionic Migrations: Grecian 
Colonies in Asia Minor^ Thrace^ Cyprus, Africa^ Sicifyf 

• and Italy, " 

While Atheas thus was injoying repose, and the 
ambition of Lacedaembn was yet confined within 
the narrow bounds of Peloponnesus, the thes^r 

of 
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of Grecian action, or, we may say, Greece itself, 
was expanding very greatly, through those nume- 
rous colonies which were poured forth in every 
direction. Of the Grecian ilands, Crete almost 
alone has occurred hitherto as an object of history. 
The others of the -iEgean sea were antiently held, 
and perhaps originally, some by Phenicians, but Thucyd. 
most by the people called Leleges, a branch, Herodot. 
apparently, of the Pelasgian hord, who, as well as stMb?*i.^ii' 
the Phenicians, exercised continual piracy. Minos ?\^P' !l. 
kmg of Crete expelled both, and planted colonies 
of his own people in their room. Afterward the 
power of the Cretan Jiings decaying, some of those 
ilands became independent, and others were vari- 
ously subjected. Euboea, one of the largest and 
most valuable in the Grecian seas, never probably 
was under the dominion of the Cretan kings, and 
indeed was scarcely in the circumstances of an 
iland ; being separated from the coast of Bo^otia 
by a channel so narrow and shallow that it is 
in effect an adjoining peninsula. While the Ionic 
Pelasgians of Attica spred southward into Pelo- 
ponnesus, they had also extended their settlements 
northward into this iland, where Chalcis and 
Eretria are said to have been Athenian colonies strab.1.10. 
before the TrojaJ! war. Those two cities, tho p-'**^*'**®* 
distinct governments, yet maintained such close 
alliance as to form almost one state, and became 
very florishing. They held the neighboring ilands 
of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos in subjection : they 
extended the Grecian name northward by planting 
.the peninsulas of Pallene and Athos, together 
with the territory around Olynthus on the 

3 B 2 confines 
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confines of Thrace and Macedonia; and they 
established colonies in Italy and Sicily. 

It has been supposed by some authors, but 
apparently without good grounds, that, before the 
Trojan war, migrations had been made from 
Greece to Asia Minor. We .have seen that the 
earliest known people of the western parts of that 
country differed little in origin or in language 
from the inhabitants of Greece ; and some of the 
towns on tlie coast were held by people so unques- 
tionably Grecian, at so early a period, that the 
antiquarians of aftertimes, unwilling to allow any- 
thing to be Greek that did not originate from 
Greece, were at a loss to account for their esta- 
blishment. Miletus, mentioned by Hoiner in his 
catalogut^ and Tecs, and Smyrna, are said by 
Strabo to have been Grecian towns before the 
Trojan war. But the great iEolic and Ionic 
migrations made a complete revolution in the 
state of that fine country, and gave it alpiost 
intirely a new people. Of those extraordinary 
and important events, no antient author having 
left any complete account, it must be endevored 
to connect the scattered information remaining 
from writers of best authority, among whom 
Strabo will be our principal guide. 

Not the prosperity, not the policy, but the 
troubles and misfortunes of the country gave 
origin to the principal colonies from Greece. The 
Moiric MIGRATION was an immediate conse- 
quence of the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Heracleids. Penthilus, one of the sons of Orestes, 
took refuge upon that occasion in Euboea,,whitb«r 

j»ultitude« 
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multitudes of Peloponnesians followed. Many sect.* 
found settlements there ; but the larger number, ^^ 
joined by a powerful body of Boeotians, passed 
with tlieir prince into Thrace. He dying, his son 
Eclielatus led the colony across the Hellespont, 
and made himself master of Troy ; putting then, Wood on 
it is supposed, a final period to that unfortunate 
city, and to the name of its people. In the mean 
time Cleues and Malaiis, also of the race of Strabo, 
Agamemnon, had assembled a number of Pelo- 
ponnesian fugitives on mount Phriciu3 in Locris, 
near Thermopylae ; and, passing thence to Asia 
Minor, founded the to^vn of Cuma. Thus the i.is.p.58«. 
whole coast, from Cyzicus on the Propontis to the 
river Herinus, together with the iland of Lesbos, 
conquered by Grais son of Echelatujs, became 
settled by Peloponnesians and Boeotians, and 
received the name of iEolis or iEolia. How long 
the monarchy was maintained we find no infor- 
mation. Very early however the iEolian towns 
appear to have become, like those of themother*' 
country, separate republics. An assembly at 
Cuma for a common sacrifice, but, as far as 
app^urs, without any professed political object, Hwodot 
assisted to support some little connection between ^ ^57, ^^^^ 
the iEolian cities. 

The great Ionic migration took place some- 
what later, but produced colonies yet more 
florishing. It was led firom Athens by Androclus 1 9. c. 9r. 
and Nelevis, younger sons of Codrus, upon the 'p.65'i,633. 
occasion; already mentioned, of the determination j. ^^^^l 4^ 
of the succession to the archonship in favor of f "^"""^ 
Mcdon, A great multitude followed: many*^*»att.Vtr. 

jp B 3 Athenians, 1. §. c. 5. 
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Athenians, and almost all the Ionian and Me$- 
senian families which the Dorian conqUest had 
driven for refuge to Athens. They seized the 
finest part of the coast of Asia Minor, and, 
Herodot. according to Herodotus, the finest country under 
1. 1. c ii«. the jnost favorable climate in the world ; extend- 
ing firom the river Hermus southward to the 
headland of Posideion, and including the ilands 
of Chios and Samos. The Carian inhabitants 
were expelled, the Grecian were associated ; and 
twelve cities were founded, which became all very 
considerable : Ephesus, Miletus, Myus, Lebedos, 
Colophon, Priene, Teos, Erythrse, Phocaea, 
Clazomenae, Chios, and Samos; to which was 
afterward added Smyrna, acquired from the 
iEolians. Androclus fixed bis residence at 
Ephesus, Neleus -at Miletus. The authority of 
the former is said, by Strabo, to have extended 
ever all the settlements. But monarchal was^early 
superseded by republican government, with the 
claim of separate sovereinty for every municipal 
administration. A confederacy, however, appa- 
rently better established than the ^olian, con- 
nected the Ionian cities, with a regular general 
Herod. 1. J. council Called Panionion, or the Panionian Synod. 
Strabo, Its sessions were originally held in a desert spot of 
DiodM. ' the promontory of Mycalc, and Neptune was the 
1. 15. c, 49: ^j^iiy to whom it addressed sacrifices and looked 
for protection. Afterward, .among the wars of 
tbe country, a situation in readier reach of human 
help being found requisite, a place was chosen^ 
still not within the walls of a town, but near 
Ephesus* The territory thus acquiried on the 

continent 
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continent of Asia Minor, scarcely anywhere 
perhaps extending forty miles from the coast up 
the country, was, however, in length from the 
north of -iEolis to the south of Ionia, near four 
hundred. 

Still the Greeks acquired settlements south- 
ward of this tract, within the bounds of that 
comer of Asia which the great migrations^ had left 
to the Carians, genuine descendants of the Leleges, Herodot 
and which retained the name of Caria. Here irltlH* 
the Troezenians founded Halicarnassus, which 
became much more considerable than the parent- 
city. The adjacent ilaiid of Rhodes had been strabo, 
very early occupied by people of Grecian race, '-^^p-^^ 
some from Crete, it is said, some from Thessaly : 
and Homer relates, that Tlepolemus, son of i- 1^ p 65a. 
Hercules, carried a colony thither from Argos, n/r.er^ 
and afterward joined in the expedition against 
Troy. The great poet celebrates the power and 
wealth of Rhodes. In his time it was divided 
between three independent states, which were not strab. i. ^4. 

. . , p. 652. 655. 

till some centuries after united, when the city of 
Rhodes was built, in a very advantageous situa^ 
tion, for a common capital of the iland* A , 
happy system of government prevailed; people \ 
of higher rank alone directed public afiairs, but I 
provision was made for the welfare and security \ 
of all*. Hence Rhodes long florished in com- * 
merce, arts, and arms, and extended its dominion 

' over 

^ Strabo is warm in eulogy of the Rhodian government : 
BmvfA^rn i tvniAetf he says. But his phrase to express its ' 
character is particularly remarkable: AmixoKmhTi i' tlaii U 
^fihoiy netWif ov iniMK^urovfAtm. 1. 14. p« 6^%f 

» B4 
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over a considerable territory upon tlie neighboring 
continent. The Halicamassians, on the contrary, 
Herodot. held Cos, with some smaller ilaiids, in subjection. 
Other towns, on the continent and in the iland, 
strabo, were founded by colonies from Megara. The 
Carian colonies in general boasted the Dorian 
name. Their people, like the iEolian and lonians^ 
held meetings for conimon sacrifice, for which the 
promoirtory of Triopium was the chosen place ; 
but their political connection, like that o( the 
JEolians, *was very impeifect. 

The northern coast of the iBgean- sea was not 
successfully and permanently settled by people 
from Greece so early as the eastern. It was, 
however, still an early period when, beside the 
acquisitions already mentioned of the .Euboeans, 
Herodot. all the bcst situations on the Thracian coast of 
i 4. c. 12. the iEgean, and on both shores of the Propontis, 
were possessed by Greeks, and spme establishments 
were made far in the Euxine sea. Macedonia, 
occupied by a colony from Argos, under a lecKler 
of the family of Temenus tlie Heracldd, wiU 
require its own history, 

But these were not the most distent^ or the noost 
extraordinary of the Grecian acquisitions in those 
Pindar, remote ages. Poetical tradition says, and the 
Tsocrat. most judicious Grecian writers adopted the report, 
p. 1^0. 1. 1. that, shortly after the Trojan war, Teucer, sou* of 
ia4.p.682. Telamon and brother of the cdebrated Ajax, 
leading a colony from the little iland of Salamis 
on the coast of Attica, founded the cky of Salamts 
in Cyprus. Unquestionably Cyprus Mas very 
parly settled by Greeks. .It had still earlier been 

occupied 
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occupiedby the Phenicians ; from whom it derived sect. 
that worship of the goddess Venus, originally a » -^' ^ 
Sjnrian goddess, for which -it became early and Herodot 
continued long remarkable. Cyprus was then Uox^r. 
wooded like the uncleared parts of America. — ?a "'set. 
The Phenicians therefore, who, through their f^^^^'^o. 
superiority in arts and manufactures, found more 
immediate profit in trading to inhabited countries 
than in planting the uninhabited, seem not to 
have been averse to the establishment of Greek 
adventurers there. On tlie contrary, the over* 
abundance of wood and the consequent scarcity 
of people were esteemed such inconveniencies, 
and the value of soil covered with "wood was so 
trifling, that it was long customary to give lands ta 
any who would clear them- Colony therefore fol- 
lowed colony, from Laconia, from Argos, from 
Athens, and some other parts. Thus, in time, 
Cyprus became completely a Grecian iland j and, 
from being an object for nothing but its ship- ^ 
timber and its copper-mines, was made a rich and 
populous country, fruitful in com, and famous for 
the excellence and abundance of its wines and 
cal. It was however, in early times, divided into 
too -many little states for any one to becoine 
considerable; and these fell mostly imder that sirabo, 
reprobate sort of monarchy which the Greeks* ' *p- ^^ 
denonimated tyranny^. 

Among the most southern of that cluster of Herod. 1.4. 
little ilandsin the iEgean sea, called the Gyclades, strab/i.io! 
i§ Thera, planted at an early period by a colony u^.^7. 
frona L^cedaemon, This little iland also sent out oj. 37. 3. 

. B.C. 630. 
*^ N.andB. 
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its colony : the city of Cyrene in Africa ori- 
^nated thence ; and through the excellence of its 
soil, the opportunity of extending its territory, 
the convenience of its situation for commerce, and 
the advantage of its climate for productions va- 
luable in exchange, Cyrene rose to an importance 
impossible for the mother-country ever to attain. 
Its horses, of Arabian breed, by their victories on 
' the course of Olympia, procured celebrity to their 

Pindar, owucrs and their country from the pen of Pindar; 

65& 9.* whose extant works bear testimony to the early 
wealth of Cyrene, and to the largeness of the towns 
that'arose firom it over that part of Africa which 
acquired the name of the Cyrenaic. Barca, after- 
ward called Ptolemais, became early a consider^ 
able independent commonwealth. 

Thus great and thus widely spred were tbe 
early Grecian colonies eastward, northward, and 
southward; and yet they were exceeded,, in histo- 
rical importance at least, by those planted towm'd 

stmbo, tJ^e west. Italy and Sicily were, in Homer's 

^ 'time, scarcely known but by name. They were 

regions of imaginary monsters and real savages; 

and the great poet has described these as acq®* 

osyaset, rately, as he has painted those fancifully. ^Ndther 

' ^ plowing nor sovring,' He says, ^ they feed on Ac 

^ spontaneous productions of the soil. They hav€> 

* no assemblies for public debate ; no magistrates 
' to inforce laws; no common concerns of any 
' kind : but they dwell in caverns on mountain^ 

* tops ; and every one is magistrate and lawgiver 
'to his own family.' The calamities and various 
confusion insuing from the Trojan war are $aid to 

i»vo 
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have joccasioned . the first Grecian migrations to 
those countries : which appear^ highly probable, 
tho we should not implicitly believe the traditions 
which name the leaders and the spots on which 
they severally settled. But while we doubt whe- stnb. i. 6. 
ther Diomed, after having established colonies of yu^'^^ 
his followers in Arpi, Canusium, and Sipontum in stiho^**^ 
Apuha, really penetrated to the bottom of the {"^^^^i^ 
Adriatic gulph, and became master of the country &.p. «««• 
about the niouth of the Po ; whether Pist^ in i.io.V.iw). 
Tuscany was built by those Peloponnesian Pisaeans i. 5. p' jso, 
who had followed Nestor to the siege of Troy ; JX^^t. 
and whether, as report says, at a still earlier day, ^^^ ^^ 
the Arcadian Evander founded that village on the 
bajuk of the Tiber, which afterward became Rpme ; 
still we learn with unquestionable certainty that, 
if these were not facts, yet Grecian colonies were 
settled in various parts of Italy at a very early 
period : so early, that tho we can trace them very 
high, yet their origin lies beyond all investigation. 
The reputation was hence acquired by Cuma, on strabo. 
the Campanian coast, of being the oldest of all ^' ^ p- ^*^ 
the Grecian towns both in Italy and Sicily ; be- 
cause it could with tlie greatest certainty refer its 
foundation to the remotest era. It was a colony 
led by Megasthenes and Hippocles from Chalcis ibtd. 
and Cuma in Eubcaa, not a great while, according 
to Velleius Paterculu^, after the founding of those vei.Ptterc. 
towns by the Athenians. The Campanian Cuma ^ ^- ^ *• 
prospered and sent out its own colonies : Naples 
is among its offspring. 

One florishing settlement in that inviting country 
would incourage farther adventures. The Chal- 

cidians 
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(CHAF. cidians of Euboea, we are told, finding, at a 
n_ T'-n_f following period, their population too great for 
5trabo, their territory, consulted the Delphian oracle. 
L 6. p. «5r. rpj^g Pythoness directed them to decimate their 

whole people, and send a tenth to found a colonyl 
It happened that some of the principal Messenians, 

• 

of those who had fled their country after the first 
war with Lac^daemon, were at the sanoe time at 
Delphi to ask advice of the god. The managers 
of the oracle commanded them to join in the 
adventure with the decimated Chalcidians. Both 
parties were pleased with the order ; and chusing 
for their leader a Messenian of the Heracleid 
family, they founded Rhegium on the southern 
point of Italy, which became a florishing and 
Stnib-i 6. powerful state. Not long after, Tarentum' was 
founded by Lacedaemonians; Locri Epizephyrii, 
and Medama, by L<5crians from Crissa ; Scylle-i 
tjcum, afterward called Scyllacium, by Athenians ; 
Crotona, and Sybaris, fix)m whose ruin rose 
Thurium, by Achaians ; Salentum and Brundu* 
slum by Cretans. Some of these had many 
inferior towns within their territory : and in tlie 
end full half the coast of Italy came into the 
possession of Greeks. 

While the coasts of Italy thus became Greciaa 
ground, settlements were made witli equal or 
thucyd.Ke, superior success in Sicily. Thucydid^ informs 
us that the name by which that iland first became 
known to the Greeks, was Trinacria ; and that the 
first inhabitants, concerning whom any tradition 
reached them, w6re the Cyclopes and Ltestrigons ; 
whose history .however, with his usual judgiricnt, 

hQ 
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he professes to leave to the poets. The Sicans, 
from whom it -acquired the name of Sicania, he 
supposes to have passed from Spain ; driven from 
their settlements there by the Lygurians. After- 
ward the Sicels, forced by similar violence from 
their native Italy, wrested from the Sicans the 
greatest and best part of the iland, and fixed upon 
it that name which it still retains. At a very 
early period the Phenicians had established, in 
some of the most secure situations around* the 
coast, not colonies, but factories, for the nieer pur* Th^cyd. 
poses of trade ; and probably less the uninfluenced 
violence of the barbarous natives, than Phenician 
policy directing that violence, has given occasion 
to those reports, so much cultivated by the poets, 
of giants and monsters peculiar to Sicily. No strabo, 
Grecian trader dared venture thither: but some ''^p*^* 
Phocian soldiers, in returning from the siege of 
Troy, being driven by stress of weather to the 
coast of Africa, and unable, in the imperfection of 
navigation, thence directly to reach Greece, crossed 
to the Sicilian coast It happened that there 
they fell in with some Trojans, who, after the Thucjti. 
overthrow of their city, had wandered thus far in stt^ ** ' 
quest of a settlement. Brotherhood in distress pi^i'*;i^f 
united them ; they found means to make alhance Nic. imu 
with the Sicans in the western part of the iland ; 
and, establishing themselves there, Trojans, Greeks^ 
and Sicans, formed together, a new people, who 
acquired the new name of Elymians. The strong 
holds of Eryx and Egesta, called by the Romans 
Segestai became their principal towns. 

It 
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It was^ according to £pboruS| as he is quoted 
by Strabo, in the next age, or generation, after 
this event, that Theodes or Thucles, an Athenian, 
being driven, also by stress of weather, on the 
eastern coast of the iland, had opportunity to 
observe how little formidable the barbarous in- 
habitants in that part really were, as well as how 
inviting the soil and climate. On his return he 
endevored to procure the authority of the Athenian 
goremment for establishing a colony there ; but, 
not succeeding, he went to Chalcis in Euboea, 
where his proposal was more favorably received. 
Many Chalcidians ingaged in the adventure. 
Thus incouraged, many from other parts of Greece 
joined them ; and, under the conduct of Thucles, 
they founded Naxus, the first Grecian town of 
Sicily. 

A prosperous beginning here, as in Italy, 
invited more attempts. It was, according to 
Thucydides, in the very next. year after the 
founding of Naxus, that Archias, a Corinthian, 
-of Heracleid race, led a colony to Sicily. To 
the southward of Naxus, but stiU on . the eastern 
coast, he found a territory of uncommon fer- 
tility, with a harbor singularly safe and commo- 
dious. Within the harbor, and barely detached 
from the shore, was an iland, about two miles in 
circumference, plentifully , watered by that re • 
markable fountain, which, through the poets 
chiefly, has acquired renown by the name of 
Arethusa. From this advantageous post he ex- 
pelled the Sicels, and founded there the city which 

became 
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became the great and celebrated Syracuse* Mean- 
while Naxus so increased and florished, that, in 
tile sixth year only from its foundation, its people, 
still under the conduct of Thucles, driving the 
Sicels before them, founded first Leontini, and 
soon after Catana. About the same time a new 
colony from Megara, under Lamis, founded the 
Hyblaean Megara. It was not till above forty Tii«cyd. 
years after, that any settlement was attempted on ^ ^ ^ *• 
the southern coast, when a united colony of 
Rhodians and Cretans founded Gela. But the 
superiority of the Greek nation in Sicily was 
already decided; and Tauromenium, Selinus, 
Himera, Acrae, Casmenae, Camarina, Acragas, 
called by the Romans Agrigentum, and Zancle^ 
afterward named Messena, became considerable 
cities, mostly colonies from those before founded 
in that iland, or in Italy. The interior of both 
countries remained to the former race of in- ?*?'^ 

1. 6. p. 

habitants. 

It is indeed remarkable that the Greeks seem 
never to have coveted inland territories : their active 
temper led them always to maritime situations ; 
and if driven from these, they sou^t still others of 
the same kind, however remote from their native 
country, rather than be excluded from the m^ms 
which the sc^ affords for communication with all 
the world. Accordipgly the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks (whose possessions were so extended as to 
acquire the name of G reat Greece) and not less^ 
the .African colonies, maintained constant inter- 
course with the country of their forefathers.: 

particularly 
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OHAP. particularly they frequented the Olympudn games^ 
the great meeting for all people of Grecian race* 



pii.d»r. Still greater advantages perhaps were derived from 

1. 5. c. 138. the yet more intimate communication maintained 
It L 6. cf 1. jjy some of them with the Asiatic colonies : for 

there Grecian art and science first rose to splendor : 
stni^ tiiere Grrecian philosophy had its birth^ and from 
' the iland of Samos on the Asiatic coast the great 
Pythagoras caipe and settled at Crotona in Italy* 
Thus the colonies in general advanced nesffly 
equally in improvements of art^ science, and civi- 
lization, and sometimes went even before the 
mother-country. The first system of laws com- 
mitted to writing among the Greeks, according to 

1. 6. p. 259. Strabo, was the celebrated code of the Epizephyrian 

•Locrians, composed by Zal6ucus ; and scarcely 
Aristot. any had greater fame, none was more extensively 
1. «. c. li. adopted, than that of the Catanian law^ver 
Charondas. The political institutions of Zaleucus, 
were, according to Ephorus, as he is cited by 
Strabo, Strabo, principally taken from those of Crete and 
Laeedsemon ; the criminal law from the practice 
of the court of Areiopagus at Athens. It is said 
L 6. p. «6o. to have had the merit erf being the first among ;the 
Greeks that secured the accused against the aribi- 
trary authority of judges, by stating the penalty 
for every transgression ; and his system altogether 
was admired fqr the generaj easiness of its appli^ 
clition, upon liberal principles, to all possible 
occurrences. His religious and moral precepts^ 
Diod. Sk always an essential part of the systeiQ of eyery 
t% ^ early lawgiver, if we might give any oredit to the 

* disputed 
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disputed account of Diodorus, had very superior 
merit ^ 

Few of the Grecian colonies were founded with 
any view to extend the dominion of the mothfer- 
Country. Often the leaders were no more than P«"»rt, 

•^ . 1-4. c. JS. 

pirates, not unlike tlie buccaneers of modem times. Herodot. 
On a savage coast they seized a (Convenient port^ 
set slaves td cultivate the adjoining lands^ and 
themselves continued their cruises. When a state 
by a public act sent out a colony, the purpose was stnibo* 
generally no mojre than to deliver itself- from Piar.de 
numbers too great for its territory, or from factious p%5. t «. 
men, whose means of power at home were unequal J ^^^^sg. 
to their ambition. Corinth, however, eajrly, and 
in later times Athens, had sometimes farther views. 
Possessing naval force, they could give protection 
and exact obedience; of which the Grecian cooi-^ 
monwealths in general could do neither. *For the 
most piart, therefore, in the colonies, as in Greece* 
itself, every considerable town claimed to be an 
Independent state; and, unless oppressed by a 
powerful neighbor, maintained itself by its own 
strength and its alliances. 

• The age of these lawgivers is very uncertain. Aristotfe 
mention^ it as reported, that Charondas was fellow-disciple of > 
the Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus, under the Cretan Thales^ 
and that Zaieucus studied under Charondas. Polit. 1. 2. c. i<2. 
The inaccurate Diodorus, on the contrary, without hesitatioo,, 
makes Charond^ cotemporary with Pericles. It seems 
nevertheless unlikely that his age was so remote as Aristotle's 
report would make it. His reputation however was such 
^mong the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, that Plato does riot 
scruple to rank him with Sol(9n : XccfMf^a» fjtu yap It«xU kou 

i^fiKnKtfU^ alnaTat) Plat, de Rep. 1. 10. p. 599* U 2* 

. Vot. I Cc 
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SECTION III. 

Uistory of Athtns^ from the Abolition of JUyalty (o the 

Legislation of Solon. . 

Having thus briefly surveyed the extensive and 
important acquisitions of the Greek nation in 
various forein parts, we return to Athens. We 
have heretofore had occaskux to observe that all 
the traditions of the Greeks, concerning the early 
history of their country, bear strong marks, if not 
of accuracy, yet at least of honesty. Even those 
atges distinguished by the epithets poetical, fabu- 
lous, and heroic, are far from abounding with 
matter of fls^ttery to the Greek nation. Homer's 
perfect, imp^tiality is perhaps among the greatest 
wonders of his works ; and from the period when 
his history ceases, to that in which the first [m)se 
historians lived, a space of at least two centuries 
and a half, we find absolutely nothing of what 
the character of vanity, so liberally attributed to 
the Greek nation, might lead us to expect. It is 
an observation of Sallust, that the actions of the 
Athenians, really great, nevertheless owe their 
superior reputation much to the superior manner 
in which their historians have related them. But 
those celebrated actions of the Athenians did not 
begin till the eyes of many inligbtened and jealous 
people were upon them. , That remote period of 
their history where invention^ secure from con- 
viction, migbt riot in flattery, is remarkably barren 
of circumstances flattering to the nation. Cecrops, 
13 their 
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their first hero, was, no Athenian; even their ^^?5?T. 
favorite Theseus was not bom in their country : 
Codrus was a Peloponnesian ; and, with Codrud, 
heroism in the antient style ended. Here appears 
a striking / difference between the histories of 
Greece and of Rome. The first accounts of 
Greece present us with a people inferior to the 
inhabitants of other known countries, looking up 
with reverence to any strangers who would do 
them the honor to come among them. After the 
times of the hydras, chimeras, flying horses, sea- 
monsters, and other mythological extravagancies, 
the hero whose actions i-emain recorded as most 
extraordinary, is Aiistomenes ; whose memory 
tvas cherished as the solace of ah unfbrtunat^ 
people, while tlnidr conquerors, become the ftiost 
powerful of the Greeks, have attributed no re- 
markable celebrity* to any of their great meA of 
the same age ; but have left unquestionable vic^ 
tories to speak for themselves by their effects only. 
But the history of Rome, from the establishment 
of the consulate, is made up of gross flattery te 
the people at large, tod to the great families in 
particular, till it became, in too notorious reality, 
a disgrace to human nature. I would not depre- 
ciate the just merit of the Romans. If we had 
no history of Rome from the time when it was 
sacked by the Gauls to the time when it liiined 
Carthage, still we should be certain that^ in that 
interval, it must have produced not^ a few, but a 
whole people of gi'eat men. It is the history only, 
and not^the peoj^e of Greece and Rome, thett I 
mean at present to compare. \tt consequence of 

c c 2 the 
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the modest veracity of the Attic historians, Athens 
is almost without history for some generations 
after the death of Codrus^ The few objects oc- 
jcurring are not matter of boast Twelve archons 
are named, who followed Medon by hereditary 
succession ; and the vanity of aftertimes has not 
scribed to any one of them^ or to any one man 
under their government^ a men^orable action; 
tho, according to Blair s chronology, the reigns of 
ilie thirteen were of no less than three hundred 
imd sixteen years, from the year before Christ one 
thousand and seventy, to the year seven hundred 
:^nd fifty-four. Newton, who places the death 
of Codrus only «ight hundred and four years 
^before Christ, makes the interval to the death of 
Alcmaeon, the thirteenth archon, no more than 
xme hundred and fifty-seven. It may not be 
absolutely useless to lay before the reader the 
barren list of names, which the investigators of 
Attic antiquities have preserved^ as of persons 
:wbo, under the title of king or archon, reigned io 
Attica from earliest tradition to this period. He 
will judge whether inventive posterity has attri- 
buted to them an improbable proportion of brilliant 
atchievements. Ogyges is mentioned as a prince 
%vho reigned at a time beyond connected tradition. 
After an undetermiued interval, tbe next named 
is tiie Egyptian Cecropsr To him succeeded 
Cjnanaiis, Amphictyon, Erechtheus, Pandion, 
yEgeus, Theseus, Menestheus, Demophodn, 
Oxyntes, Aphidas, Thymoetes, Melanthus, Codru^ 
j^Iedon, Acastus, Archippus, Thersippus, Phorbas, 
,M^icle3, Dio^ojtus, Pherecles, Ar^hron, Thea- 

picus, 
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picus, Agamestor, iEschylus, Alcmaeon. Some sect. 
writers have supposed three kings more between ^-i-^^ 
Amphictyon and iEgeus ; making a second Ce- 
crops, a second Pandion, and a second Erechtheus ; 
or calling the first Erichthonius, 

During the reigns of the hereditai'y archons, we 
do not learn that the Athenians hadlany transac- 
tions with other people, unless from the incidental 
mention by Strabo of their accession to the Ca* 
laurean league, of which some account has already 
been given. The next important occurrence in 
their liistory is, a farther change in the constitu- 
tion. On the death of Alcmoeon, Charops was oi. 33. 2. 
raised to the archonship upon condition of holding g?^ ^ 
it for ten years only : but the naked fact alone 01. 6. 4. 
remains recorded, unimbellished as unexplained. ^'^U 
Six archons are said to have followed Chgurops by 
appointment for ten years. But, on tlie expiration 01. 43. t . 
of the archonship of Eryxias, a farther and greater ^'J^^ 
change was made ; the duration of the office 01. §4 1. 
was reduced to a single year, and its duties ^•^*- 
were divided among nine perlons. These were 
appointed by lot, but out of the first order of 
the state, the eupatrids or nobles, only. All 
bore the title of Archon, but they differed in 
dignity and in function. One principally re- 
presented the majesty of the state : by his name 
the year of his magistracy was distinguished ; 
whence he was sometimes called Archon Epony- 
mus, but more usually he was intitled simply the 
Archon. • The second in rank had the title of 
King. He was head of the religion of the 
cominonwealth, to which principally the peculiar 
ftmctions of his dignity related. The Polemarch 

c c 3 was 
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was third ; and originally his office was \^hat the 
title imports, chief in military affairs. The other 
six archons had the common tide of Thesmothete : 
they presided as judges jn the ordinary courts of 
justice, and the six formed a tribunal which had a 
peculiar jurisdiction. The tune together formed 
the council of state. Legislation remained with 
the assembly of the people ; but almost the whote 
administration, political, military, judiciary, and 
religious, was with the archons. 

Farther than this we are little exactly informed 
what was yet the constitution of Athens : for 
writing was hitherto so little practised in Greece, 
that there were no written laws. It was therefore 
impossible for improvem^its in legislation, or in 
the forms of government, to advance with any 
steddy pac?, or, except with such extraordinary 
institutions as tho^e of Crete and Lacedsemon, 
to rest on any firm ground. The abolition of 
hereditary supreme magistracy is a measure no^ 
generally likely to bring internal peace to a 
country j and the Athenian history, during above 
a century which, according to the lowest compu- 
tation, passed between the appointment of annual 
archons and the Persian invasion, is supplfed by 
scarcely anything but intestine troubles. Soverein 
power being open to all the principal families, 
some, who could not obtain it by legale would 
seek it by illegal means. Cylon, a man of ^ 
very antient and powerful house*, ill bore the 
piut &?ion. superiority of the Alcmajonids, who claimed de^i 
r«"Ti8 ^^^^ fr^P^ ^^ perpetual archons, ^nd the kings 
qf the Neleid line. He had married the daughter 

oi 
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<rf Theageaes, tyrant of Megaiu : he had been sect. 
victor m the chariot-race at the Olympian games; «_ -^A^ 
acir^mmslaace which in those days of itself gave 
rank and reputaiion, not without some opinion of 
peculiar &vor from the god of the festival ; and 
iieing apparently a man of much ambition and 
little under^anding^ he ititerpreted a dubious re- 
sponse of the DelpMa» oracle as a decla^-ation of 
di\5ine blessing upon his purpose of making him- 
self by violence master of the republic With 
some troop$, which he received from his father- Thacyd. 
in-kw, he. seized the dtadel of Athens. But he 
9^ems to have been littie prepared for the farther 
|>0>s6eutiQn of his enterprise. Megacles, head 
erf the Alcmaeonid &mMy, wa« archon. The 
people ran to arms under his conduct, and imme- 
diately laid siege to the citadel. Its strength 
mi^t have enafakd Cylon to maintain himself 
there, bat he was without stores. Famine there- 
fore pressing he was not ashamed to seek -his own 
safety in flight, leaving his adherents to their own 
measures. The mannecs of the age afforded 
better ground of hope in the superstition than in 
the generosity of their enemies. For^king there- 
fore their arms they fled to the altars. Persuaded 
thea to 4juit these, under promises of personal , 
security, they w^e ntrtwithstandiag condemned 
and executed. The moral, the political, but still 
far more the religious guilt of thk sacrilegious 
perfidy, made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the Athenian people. Political power remained 
with the archon and his party, but popular favor ^ 
began to attach more to tlie cause of the injured. 

c 4 We 
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We are not infonned what, beyond a^ genend 
sense of the intolerable evils of an unsettled go* 
vemment, and an uncertain jurisprudence, led to 
^k^p^* the legislation of Draco, which soon ftdlowed. 
57^. N. Draco was a man whose severe morals and in* 
01. 59. 1. flexible uprightness justly recommended him, but 
6%\ who was unfortunately of genius very inferior to 
the undertaking. The political constitution he 
left nearly as he found it, but he established a 
new system of penal law. All crimes, equally 
from the most enormous to the most tii^g, that 
became objects of his statutes^ he made capital ; 
Plat. Solon, urging that a breach of any positive law, being* 
treason to the jurisprudence of the state, deserved 
death; and he could go no farther for greats 
crimes. The severity of such a system defeated 
its own purpose. Few would be accusers against 
inferior criminals, when the consequence was to 
be fatal to the accused ; and tiie humanity of the 
judges interfering, where that of prosecutors was 
deficient, it followed that all crknes, except those 
highly atrocious, went wholly unpunished. The 
laws of Draco, therefore, were a very imperfect 
remedy for the evils und^r which Athei\^ labored ; 
in some instances they but increased them ?. 
Fiut. Solon- Meanwhile the people of Salamis, probably 
1. s. c 7. suffering under the weak and unc^tain govern- 
ment of Athens, revolted, aft^r the example of 
so many other members of Grecian republics, and 
strengthened themselves by alliance with Megara. 

Many 
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Many attempts w^e made to recover the iland ^^^'^ 
by force of arms ; but always with loss. Then u^ -y^^J 
followed the first instance upon record of any 
direct opposition of the deniocratical to the oli<^ 
garchal part of the constitution. The people had 
submitted hitherto to be instruments of the great 
in their quarrels with one another ; but now they 
refused any more to follow unskilful or unfor^ 
tumd:e leaders against revolted fellowsubjects. 
Assembling by themselves^, they decreed capital 
punishment against any, private or magistrate, 
who should ever prq[X)6e to lead them i^ain in 
*anns against Salamis. The leading men were 
i^>paUed. The lower people then having once 
felt their united strength, with arms in their hands^ 
would hold it But, masters as they were of the 
state, they knew not how to use their new power. 
United, they could prevent others from di- 
recting administration, but none were eminent 
enough to take the business upon themselves. 
The law concerning Salamis, as we learn from Thucyd. 
hi^ authority, was not singular in its kind among 
the Greek republics ; but the loss of Salamis, and 
its connection with a hostile state, were obviously 
great and threatening evils. A general dissatis- 
£etction with their own act soon became evident 
among, the people, but none dared propose a 
reversal oi it. In these circumstances came for- 
ward one of the greatest characters that Greece 
ever produced. Solon, a young man of an old 
and honorable family of Attica, had been hitherto 
distinguished only by his love of learning and his 
genius for poetry. He managed now^ it is said» 

ta 
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to spred jq>ort that he had ocd^ipud accesses rf 
madness ; and for some tiioe kq>t his house, lu 
this retirement he composed a poem, that might 
excite the multitude to hia purpose. Watebing 
opportunity then, during an assembly of die people^ 
he ran into the a|;ora like one frantic, mounted 
the hemld's stone, whence proolamatbns were 
usually spoken, and thence recited bis poem to 
the crowd. Some of bis firietids were at hand, 
prepared to wonder, admire, and applaud. The 
people caught the frenzy; the law concerning 
Salarais was abrogated; and it was decreed iin<> 
mediately to send a fresh expedition against thrt 
iland. The business cau^e into the hand^ of the 
party to which Solon attached himself: it was 
conducted with prudence, and the success was 
answerable : the Athenians recoTared the iland 
with little loss. The government at the same 
time resumed in a grea«t degree its formar con^ 
sistency, and tt^ party of Megacles again directed 
the administration^. 

But among all the antient commonwealtiis, of 
which €uiy account remains, we find violent agita-* 
tions resulting from inequality of pro|»rty : the 
principal division of the people wai^ into the Action 
of the rich and the faction of the pocr, and the 
animosities between these were vehement, and 
the contests marked with acrimony. Everywhere 
this evil appears to have had its root in t^ insti- 
tution of slavery ; whence the operation of wealth 
has been remarkably similar among all the antient 
republics, and remarkably different fitmi anything 
known in modem Europe. Nowhere the poor 

had 
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had ready ineons of getting a livelihood by creditr sect. 
able industry. The rich, to acquire at the same v. -^- , l 
tioa^ revenue and influence, lent their money. 
The poor, averse to employments which put them 
in appearance upon a footing with slaves, and 
often unable to obtain hire even for such employ- 
ment, bwrowed, at exorWtant interest, with their 
persons only to oflfer for security. Everywhere 
therefore the laws gave the lender certain rights 
over the person of the borrower. Thus the 
wealthy, to the power always attending property, 
added a power not originally intended by the con* 
stitution, yet derived from the laws, and confirmed 
by them. The indiscretion of the needy has al- 
ways cooperated, at fii'st, with the ambition of the 
rich, to increase that power. The indiscretion of 
the rich afterward, indul^ng a disposition to 
avarice and tyranny, has at length urged the poor 
to resist an authority to which tbemselvee had 
contributed to give the sanction of law. At 
Athens an insolvent debtor became slave to his 
creditor ; and not himself only, but his wife and 
children also, if less would not answer the. debt. 
Sometimes a debtor would sell his children to save 
himself. Power on one side, and resources on the 
other, both so abhorrent to humanity, necessarily 
produced a violeut irritation in the minds of the 
poor against the rich. But the oligarcbal principle An-^tot. 
yet predominated in the Athenian constitution. Jf^i ^^ 
The claims of birth were high : civil magistracy, 
religious office, military command, all remained, 
as they had been appointed by the laws of Theseus, 
the e^^clusive privilege of the eupatrids : almost 

the 
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the whole property of Attica was theirs ; and it 
appears that the consequent oppression ci the 
lower people was often severe. At the same time 
the constitutional power of the people was great, 
weighty, and even overbearing, when they could 
be brought to anything approaching to unanimity 
in the exercise of it. In the contest of parties 
therefore it was the object of ^11 to cultivate po* 
pulcu*ity. 

While the struggles of faction were thus con- 
vulsing Athens, the Megacians found opportunity 
to retake Nisaea, and draw Salamis again to revolt* 
The opponents of Megades then became clamo- 
rous about the sacrilege committed in the execu- 
tion of the parti zans of Cylon ; insisting that it 
must be expiated, or greater nusfortunes would 
follow from the wrath of the gods. Solon, it is 
said, had influence to persuade the accused peace- 
ably to abide a trial, to which the administration 
of the republic was unable to compel them. They 
were condemned to exile ; but the atonement was 
deemed insufficient to secure the commonweal^ 
from * the vengeance of the affronted deity, till the 
bones of the offenders "who had died were also 
removed beyond the mountains. 

The superstition then which others had used 
to raise disturbance in the state, Solon conceived 
now to be the powerful and advantageous engine 
by which a better order of things might be pro- 
duced. For his kindi>ess to the lower people, and 
the disposition he always showed to provide them 
legal protection, he was extensively popular. 
Nevertheless the eupatrids, fearful of utter over- 
throw, 
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throw, seem to have been willing to Commit their ^ ^j^^* 
interest to his direction. With their cooperation ^'* y ^-^ 
reports were circulated of pliantoms seen, and 
curious ominous circumstances observed, which 
porteiKled the anger of the , gods< The people 
were alarmed : the priests declared that ^xpia* 
tions and purifici^ons were necessary ; but how 
tte divine wrath might with certainty be averted, 
they professed themselves at a loss to determine. 

After vai-ious consvdtations, a deputation was 
sent to Crete, invidng Epimeneides, a philosopher 
of that iland, of high reputatbn iov skill in the 
divinity of the age, to taite upon him, in this season 
of anxiety and terror, the superintendence of the 
religion of Athens. To this stranger, the supposed 
favorite of the gods, the people looked with ex- 
pectation and awful suspense, while he directed 
the performance of sacrifices and processions, 
with increased pomp and new ceremonies. The 
tlazzling splendor, and alluring but well-regulated 
festivity, which accompanied every act of devotionj, 
ingaged the public mind, checked the pursuits of 
faction, and led to the estabUsha^nt of good order 
and sober conduct. According to Plutarch, that 
^heme of improvement in the government and 
jurisjHxidence of the commonwealth, afterward 
executed by Solon, was at this time concerted 
with the Cretan philosopher ; with whom Solon ^**- ^« 
is said to have lived in intimate friendship, and 1 3.*p. err. 
to whose worth and abilities we have Plato's tes- 
timony in strong terms. At present Epimeneides 
Vfm ti>e ostensible director of eyeryihing; but 

excepting 
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excepting the new refi^ous c^emonies^ we find 

only one permanent regulation attributed to him : 

he restrained the usual excess of puldic mourning 

for deceased relations, which had often led to 

tumult; being conducted^ «fter the manner of 

many barbarous naticms, and of the provifKHal 

Irish to this day, mtti public and ekm^pous 

lamentation and wieeping,, in which the woiaen 

boro a principal part. Int^^ial quiet being thus 

restored to Athens, Epimeneides took his leave. 

p?nt. Solon. High honors and valuable presents were decreed 

1. ^""0^55. to him by the State for his services. He refused 

all, and requested only a branch of the sacred 

olive-tree which grew in the acropolis, said to 

be the parent of its kind, and to have sprung 

from the ground at the command of t^ goddess 

Minerva. This being granted, he returried to 

Crete. When superior abilities have^aequir^ 

influence to one man over the inany, such osteur 

tatious disinterestedness beyond all things feonfimMi 

their power ; and it is in times only when hmop- 

able poveily may be an object even oi ambition 

to men of superior talents^ that great reformations 

in a state are to be expected. 

But the disorders of Athens, having their foun* 
dation in a defective constitution, were but in 
small part removed, and for the rei^ nfieerly lulled, 
by the measures of Epimeneides. Each ord^' of 
the state by itself had too much power, the au- 
thority of the two was not duly connected and 
blended, ami a moderator was wanting to hold 
the babmce between them.^ The whole authority 

of 
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ot the country was not yet concentrated in the sect. 
city : the landed interest had considerable weight. u.Jl^^ 
Among the proprietors of the mountainous tracts, 
the democratical interest prevailed j the plain 
country was mostly the possession of the eupatrids, 
whose general aim was to establish an exclusive 
oligarchy; but the mercantile men and many 
landowners of the coast, averse to either extreme, 
were anxious for a mixed government. Hence 
flighlanders, Lowlanders, and Coastraen, became 
the distinguishing names of three factions which 
long divided the Attic people. The contentions 
of these grew so threatening, that, according to 
Plutarch, many sober men began to think that Plutarch. 
nothing less than the establishment of regal power, 
or, as it was then called, a tyranny, could prevent 
greater evils. Then the superior character of 
Solon drew the attention of all parties. He was 
olmoxiousi to none : not to the lower people, be- 
cause, tho rich, he never oppressed any : not to 
the higher, because, tho adverse to their private 
tyranny, he favored their political power. His 
superior wisdom had been approved ; his integrity 
was believed above all influence; and he was 
respected universally. He was accordingly with oi. 54. sl 
general, or, it is ssud, unanimous consent, ap- -5.* ^^ 
pointed archon, with peculiar powers fpr re- 01.46.3. 
forming the laws and constitution* 504 B 
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SECTION IV. 

« 

Reformation of the Athenian Government and Jvcriaprudenct 

by Solon, 

Barbarous ages are most ftivorable for legis- 
lation. History aflfords few insta.nces of great 
improvement in the constitution of polished states. 
The means there cj^n scarcely occur but thtough 
some violent convulsion, threatening subversion, 
confounding all establishments, and reducing 
things to the chaos of barbarii^m* The English 
constitution stands singular in the circimistance of 
its gradual improvement But the materials of 
its foundation, derived from German forests, were 
arranged by the great Alfred in days of the 
deepest barbarism : and our jurisprudence, by the 
acknowlegement of our greatest lawyers, received 
more improvement in the early reigns of Henry 
the Second and Edward the First tlmn in all the 
Plutarch, ceuturfes siucc. The friiends of Solon appear to 
have been aware of the greater difficulty of poli- 
tical reformation among an inlightened people, 
when, doubting the sufficiency of the authority 
given him to repress the effects of party, and curb 
the interfering anibition of powei;^ individuals,, 
they offered to ^sist him in assuming royalty, and 
with a high hand molding all things to his own 
pleasure. Solon was wise enough, for his own 
sake, to refuse that dangerous preeminence ; and, 
for the sake of his country, to avoid attempting 
those fundamental changes for which fae saw the 

season 
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season was past Bold as well as virtuous, he had 
yet neither the daring nor the severe temper of 
the Spartan lawgiver; but each seems to. have 
•been bom for his own age and country. 
- Like Lycurgus, Solon's first object, and what 
indeed the state of things at Athens most urgently 
demanded, was to remedy the evils produced by 
inequality of possessions; to reconcile the rich 
with the poor, to relieve these without violently 
offending those. But Solon would obviate the 
abuse, not abolish the use of riches. The business 
was of extreme nicety. Accounts differ concern- 
ing the manner in which it was effected ; but the 
legislator at length brought the two parties to join 
in a common sacrifice, which was called , the 
Seisachtheia, or feast of delivery from burthens, 
and all was settled : probably, as some authors 
have related, not by annulling the debts, but by 
lowering the interest ; by giving means of advan- 
tage to the debtor through some alterations in the 
value of money; and especially by taking from 
the creditor all power over the persons of the 
debtor and his family. 

This most difficult and dangerous business being 
accommodated, Solon proceeded to regulate the 
constitution of the commonwealth. We are told 
that Lycurgus being asked why he, who in other 
respects appeared so zealous for the equal rights 
of men, did not make his government democra- 
tical, rather than oligarchal, 'Go you,' the legis- piatarch 
lator answered, 'and try a democracy in your j^coi* 
own house.' Solon was not unaware of the evils 
inherent in that turbulent form of rule; and he 
Vo L. I. Dt> proposed 
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CHAP, proposed to obviate its inconvenienciesi by tbe 
establishment of balancing powers. But the great 
resource of representation and delegated authority, 
tho not unknown among the Greeks, seen in 
earliest times in the council of Amphictyons, and 
afterward in national congresses, was however 
feowhere so arranged as to afford any very pro- 
mising example. Solon therefore gave supreme 
pcfwer to the people in assembly, where eyeiy free 
Athenian had his equal right to vote and speak ; 
a foundation of evil so broad, that all the wisdom 
of his other regulations was weak against it 

It were however difficult, if not impossible, by the 
most accurate collection of what remains to us in 
various antient authors, to ascertain what was at any 
time, in every particular, the form of government 
of Athens; nor have we the means of always 
determining what was, and what was not, of the 
institution of Solon. The learned Archbishop 
Potter, and those who have followed him, with all 
their labors, leave us in the dark concerning some- 
matters which we might wish to have elucidated : 
for if it were only on account of the esteem in 
which they were held by the Romans, who must 
have been impartial as well as othermse most 
respectable judges, tiie institutions of Solon would 
be among the greatest objects of curiosity in all 
antiquity. Indeed they may be considered, in 
some degree, as the fountain of all the legis- 
lation and jurisprudence of Europe; being the 
acknowleged model of the Roman law, which 
has formed that of many of the European nations, 
and contributed considerable improvements to all^ 

eveir 
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even to our own. In thus tracing modem juris- 
prudence upward, we arrive indeed at a very 
remote source. Through Rome we pass to Athens, 
to Crete, to Egypt. But it is in the constitution 
and practice of Athens that a regular and scientific 
jurisprudence first becomes known to us in any 
detail: and tho Athens probably gained much 
from Crete, first by Theseus, then by Epimeneides, 
yet those improvements, that polish, which formed 
the peculiar merit of its constitution, have by the 
consent of all been attributed to Solon, 

In the inquiry then what the Athenian consti- 
tution was, it will be first necessary to take a view 
of the COMPONENT MEMBERS of the Athenian 
commonwealth; because in these it differed so 
widely firom everything in modem Europe, that 
this alone swflSces to prevent any close resemblance 
in almost any particular. The results of two Piut. ^it. 
polls of Athenian citizens remain reported Athen. 
to us ; one taken in the time of Pericles, the otiaer i. 6?"^ 
in that of Demetrius PhaJereus. By the first 
they were found to be no more than fourteen 
thousand and forty persons; prdbably men above 
the age of thirty, before which they were not 
competent to be admitted on juries for the trial 
of causes, nor, it should seem, regularly to vote 
in the general assembly : tho, whatever may have 
been the ordinance of Solon, this point seems, in 
aftertimes, to have been le^ decisively settled 
than its importance required*. At the second 

period 

' It appears strange that sucli a point should have been 
kfl undetermined in the Athenian constitution^ and yet it 
s^ms to have been so. Aristophanes, in his comedy of the 
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CHAP, period the Athenian citizens were twenty-one 
thousand ; and at the same time there were found 
resident in Attica ten thousand Freemen of age 
to pay the capitation-tax> who had not the rights 
of Athenian citizenS) being either foreiners, or of 
forein exti^action, or freed slaves, or descended 
from such ; all comprehended under the common 
name of Metic ; and the Slaves in actual 
bondage, men, women, and children, were no less 
thian four hundred thousands 

This proportion of slaves to freemen, in a com* 
monwealth so boastful of liberty as its darling 
passion, astonishes. Not that it is difficult to 
account for either the origin, or this enormous 
increase of slavery in the progress of society. 
For savages can exist only where they are few in 
proportion to the territory tliey have to wander 
over. ^ As numbers increase, agriculture becomes 
necessary to subsistence, and the savage state ends. 
Still wliile choice and change of soil are open, 
modei'ate labor suffices^ in a favorable territory 
and climate, to maintain a family. But when 
every productive spot is occupied ; when necessity 

becomes 

Knights, introduces ihe people, nepreseated by ii single person 
with the name of Demus, saying in general terms, * I will 

• not allow beardless youths to meddle with the business of 
*" the agora.' Cleisthenes and Slraton are then named as very 
young men who had put themselves forward in public affairs ; 
and Demus proceeds, ' 1 will send such youths a-hunting, 

* and will not permit tlu-m to be proposing laws (i).* In 
Xenophon's Memoirs of Socrates we find Glaucon, brother of 
Plato, of a noble, but not a - wealthy or powerful family, 
attempting to speak in the assembly of the people before he 
was twenty years old ; and Plato represents Alcibiades pro- 
posing to become a public man at an equally premature age. 
X^u, Meno. Socr. 1. ^. c. 6. Plat. Alcib. i, 

(1) Aristoph. tlquit. v. 1370. 
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becomes the mother of art, and when arts advan- 
cing, wants increase, when thus, in the progress 
of national prosperity, those who cultivate the soil 
are only* a small proportion of those to be fed by 
it ; the degree of labor then wanting from the 
numbers employed, to procure from the earth a 
cheap abundance of its most valuable and neces- 
sary productions, is so irksome, that nothing les3 
than constant practice fiom early years can make 
il tolerable. Few persons in easy ch*cumstances 
readily conceive this. Living mostly in towns, 
they talk with ignorant envy of the healthy labors 
of the peasant. . Those labors of the peasant, not 
generally adverse to health indeed, unfailingly 
bring on immature old age. The limbs early 
stiffen : they bear the accustomed labor, which 
ho others can bear : but they lose that general 
power of brisk exertion which we call activity. 
The internal frame at the same time wears ; and 
even the luxurious sometimes reach a leni^th of 
days which the hard-laboring man never sees. 
When warlike people, therefore, emerging from 
the savage state, first set about agriculture, the 
idea of sparing the lives of prisoners, on condition 
of their becoming useful to the conquerors by 
labor, was an obvious improvement upon the 
practice of former times, when conquered enemies 
were constantly put to death; not froni a spirit 
of cruelty, but from necessity; for the conquerors 
were unable to maintain tliem in captivity, ajid 
dared not set them free. Slavery thus esta- 
blished, it is easy to conceive how it would increase^ 
}u infant societies labor cannot be hired ; b^pai^s^ 

PD3 all 
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all can employ themselveB in th^ own concerns. 
Hence the necessity for slavery in our colonies. 
L e^'^A^sr. Tradition still in the age of Herodotus preserved 
memory of the time when slavery was unknown 
in Greece; but before Homer, as we have seen^ 
slaves were niunerous. Throughout Greece the 
slave-trade became as regular a branch of com-i 
merce as now in the West Indies y Athens had 
its slave market. But hired labor, which formerly 
could not be had, then became little desirable. 
The poor, therefore, to subsist, must either emi^ 
grate, or become voluntary slaves, like the indented 
servants of America; which, we are told, was not 
uncommon. The great superiority in number o£ 
slaves to freemen at Athens, with these considera* 
tions will not appear wonderful. The dispropor- 
tion was greater at Lacedaemon, and scarcely 
inferior over Greece' : tho it was probably not so 
great in the age of Solon, as it was become in that 
of Demetrius Phalereus. 

From this view of things then, it appears that 
DEMopRACY was a mode of government not so 
absolutely absurd and impracticable among tiie 
Greeks, as it would be where no slavery is. For 
tho in democracies the supreme power was nmni- 
nally vested in all the people, yet those called the. 
people, who exdusively shared that power, were 
scarcely a tenth part of the men ^of the state. 
The people, moreover, were almost all in circum- 
stances to have received some education, and to 
subsist by easier means t^an those which, through 

constant 

• Thucydides says, the proportion of slaves was nowbete 
greater than in Chios, except in X«aconia. 1. 8. c. 40. 
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coostant labor c^ the body, disable the mind for 
liberal exertion. It was held by the Grecian 
pditieians as a s^-evident proposkion, that those . 
who are to share in governmenl should have the 
means of liviiig independently in leisure ; and the 
only <]ueslion was, how, in a democracy, those 
means should be secured to a whole people'*. 
Slavery, however, was absolutely necessary ; and 
hence, tho it was disputed by some pliilosophers, 
yet Aristotle maintains that slavery is natural 
among mankind. The same great author supposes Aribtot. 
a commonwealth consisting of thirteen hundred ct"*& J^ 
families ; of which one thousand should be rich, 
and three hundred poor. Antiently in Colophon, 
he adds, most of the citizens had large property, i. 4. c 4. 
The proportion of slaves must of course be great. 
\n I^cedaemon, as we haye seen, the constitution 
required th^it §very fre§man should be strictly a 
gentleman; and in the rest of Greece, scarcely 
any were so low as our laborers and handicraft- 
men. At Athens the meat distributed at sacrifices, 
and the pay for attex^ance on public business, 
went far to support the poor. Thus the greatest 
part of the people were inabled to live with little 
bodily labor, and incouragedt^ applipatiou of the 
mind. 

But SovEREiN Power being th\x& vested in the 
General Assembly op the Piiopx^e, it was 

of 

'** ''Ot* fAS9 ov> hTf T? fitXSov^ KaAfe »nX*Tiwf<rO«ftf, rir run 

vTca^X^it %v fa^iov TictPitv. Aristot. Polit. 1. 2. c. 0. And to the 
same purpose nearly Plato: T» fjuu ov9 ^oAAa owti poii<rai 
;^i.To», ovji xjiaota^oti* r» H ^ tM witiTwi', ;(jfltA*^» tjr^'Tf** 

l;e Leg. I. G. p, 7761. * 
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of great consequence, to ascertain who were 
Athenian People, l^Uy intitled to that h%h 
privilege ; and to provide effectually for the ex- 
clusion of those who were not so. Attica had 
been divided in very early times, it is said by 
Cecrops, in a manner very neariy analogous to 
that of our own country by the great Alfred, into 
' shires, hundreds and tithings. ^ These divisions 
of Attica, in the course of ages, underwent 
changes both of name and effect ; and two of the 
three seem to have remained of principal use, the 
Phyle and the Deinus, Tribe iemd Borough, as 
archbishop Potter turns them ; but Dryden trans* 
lates the former word literally, and more properly, 
by the old English term, Ward". The .Wards, 
from Cecrops till about fifty years after Solon, 
were only ftnin A new division was then made 
of the country and people into ten wards; and 
tbe boroughs were a hundred and seventy-four. 
Each ward Y)r phyle had its presiding magistrate, 
called Phylarchus or Epimeletes Phyies, analogous 
to our sheriff; and each borough or demus its 
Demarchus, analogous to our constable or head- 
borough. It is remarkable that as the title of 
King, Basileus, was scrupulously preserved to the 
highpriest, or person presiding over the religious 
concerns of the Attic nation, so the president of 
the religious concerns of each ward was intitled 
Phylobasileus, King of the Ward ; and he was 
always appointed 6rom amoh^ the nobly bom, the 

eupatrids,' 

" T}iis word is still retained in a sense, exactly analogous 
to the Attic, for the primary divisions of the city of Londoo, 
«wd of the county of Northumberland. 
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aipatrids. Every child, bom to the privileges of sect. 
an Athenian, was carefully registered soon after ^^' 
birth. Youths at eighteen were inscribed in a 
second re^ster, when they were reckoned among 
the Ephebi, and became liable to military duties 
within Attica^ At twenty, being esteemed men, 
they were introduced at a public meeting of their 
demus, and were registered a third time. 

If democracy was a form of government desir- 
able for any people that eVer existed, the Lace- 
demonians must have been above all others 
competent for it : yet Lycurgus deemed it unfit 
even for those among whom was no differeace of 
rank, or riches, or education, but who were all 
equally, and with assiduous attention, ' bred for 
the business of the commonwealth only, and to 
all of- whom equally he meant to secure the most 
perfect freedom of which mankind in society is 
capable. Solon, thereftwre, more yielding . to the 
temper of the times and the difficulty of circum- 
stances than pursuing what himself thought best, 
having confirmed to the Assembly of the People 
an authority more universally and uncontrolably 
absolute than any despot upon earth ever did or 
ever can possess, his great concern was to establish 
some balancing power, capable in some degree of 
ol)viating the evife which/ a soverein multitude is 
ever ready to bring upon itself. Theseus, as we 
have seen, had divided the Attic people into three 
ranks, or perhaps rather into two ranks, though 
there were three classes ; and by his law those of 
the first rank were alone competent for magistracy 
of any kind. Various changes seeni to have been: 
10 made 
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made after him, as it suited the interest of leaderi 
of prerailing factions to inlarge or to abridge the 
privileges of the lower orders ; and when StUon 
undertook the legislation, contradictory {Mrecedeirts 
had been so numerous as nou^ly to have over- 
thrown all rule. That lawgiver made a new 
division of thfe people into Four Ranks, deter- 
mined meerly by the value of ey&ry man's pos- 
sessions. The first rank consisted of thoee whose 
lands produced yearly, in corn, wine, oil, any 
commodity, dry or liquid, five hundred of ,tfte 
Attic measure called Medimnu3; whence they 
bad the title of Pentacosiomedinmiax^. The 
second rank was composed of persons whose lands 
yielded at l^ast three hundred measures. These, 
as well as the first rank, were exempt from service 
in the infaptry and on shipboard, except in 3otne 
command : but they were bound to keep a horse 
for the public ; and, wrtfain the age fi^r military 
^rviee, to serve personally in the cavahry. 
Hence they had ^e tide of Hippeis, Horsemen, 
or, as our writer^ often translate it, by our antient 
term for a horse-solcjier. Knights. The third 
rank, called Zeugites^ were of persons whose lands 
produced two hundred measures, l^iit less than 
three hundred. These, being deemed of estate 
- insufficient to* be required to keep a horse for 
public service, were bound to serve in the infantry 
among the heavy-armed, and to b^e provided with 
pomplete arms for the purpose. The rest of the 
Ipitizens, not possessed of lands producing Ura 
hundred measures, were comprehended under the 
name of Thetes. These also, like the rest, wer« 

bouRd 
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bound to military service. If provided with sect. 

sufficient armor, they might increase the force of v [j_^ 

the heavy-armed : if not so provided, they were 
reduced to the less honorable service of the light- 
armed. But when Athens became a maritime 
power, the Thetes principally manned the fleet; 
in that service they might be esteemed perhaps 
superior to the crowd, as it was often contemptu- 
ously called, of light-armed infantry, but the meer 
seaman was never reckoned equal in rank with - 
the hedvy-armed soldier. 

We shall in vain inquire what, according to the 
relative value of money and commodities in our 
own age and country, Was the value of an Attic 
estate, in the age of Solon, estimated by so un- 
certain a medium as hundreds of measures of any 
prodvice of the earth, dry or liquid : Arbuthnot, in 
hb diligent researches on Uje subject, seems to 
have been unable to satisfy himself for any era of 
the Athenian cpmmonwealth. But in a country 
like Attica, almost without meadows, little fruitful 
in corn, and, in Solon^s age, little commercial, 
horsekeeping would be very expensive. The law- 
giver, therefore, in excusing the possessors of 
estates yielding less than thr^ hundred measures 
annually, from keeping a horse for public service, 
judged, nevertheless^ that an estate of two hundred 
.Would put the owner so far at his ease, that he 
might be competent, not only to serve in the heavy 
infantry without pay (distant service being wholly 
out of his view,) but also to execute offices of 
magistracy for which no sakuy was allowed. The Aristoe. 
Athenian magistracies accordingly were, by his lVc. i3. 

constitution^ 
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constitution, to be filled from the first three ranks 
of citizens^ The election of magistrates he com- 
mitted to the fourth in common with the others. 
The fourth also was admitted ott juries who de-^ 
cided causes in the courts of justice, and to the 
fourth he allowed the equal vote of every Freeman 
in the soverein Assembly of the Peopl,e» This 
sufficed in the end to put unlimited power into 
the hands of .those least capable of properly exer- 
' cising any power ; for the fourth rank, being more 
numerous than all the others, would, if united, of 
couree be omnipotent, and might overthrow Solon's 
barriers, and alter 'the constitution, as. we shall 
hereafter find they did, to their own pleasure and 
their own ruin ". 

StilL however, pursuing his view of forming a 
balance against the indiscretion of the multitifde, 
Solon instituted a pew Council or Senate, 
consisting of one hundred persons out of each of 
the four wards which composed the Attic people. 
Such an assembly, he hoped, would have a weight 
which the College of Archons had been unable to 
maintain ; and he therefore comniitted to it many 
of the powers which had before belonged to those 
magistrates. But this council becomes more 
known to us after the increase of the number of 
Wards to ten ; when fifty counsellors were ap-\ 
pointed out of each, making the whole number 
five hundred. Its common title was The 
CouNCiL-J but for distinction it was called the 

. . Council 

'^ It- ^111 be bot justice to the character of Solon to; 
observe, that better politicaji principles were not discovered 
so late as the age of Isocrates. See his Areiop. p. i la. y. *u 

Air Toy (449 A9/«M> Jl^ T* f • 
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Council of Five Hundred, or sometimes simply 
The Five Hundred. The members were ap- 
pointed annually by lot, from among those of the 
Athenian people, legally qualified for the.dignity^ 
M^bo were desirous of obtaining it. But previously 
to their admission they were to undergo, before 
the existing council, a strict inquiry concerning 
their past life, which was termed Dokimasia ; 
when, if anything could be proved prejudicial to 
their character, they were to be rejected. The 
counsellors o^ each tribe in turn, for the space 
of thirty-five days, had superior dignity and addi* 
tional powers, with the title of Prytanes; and from 
them the council-hall was called PrytaneiuM. 
The Prytanes were in turn Presidents of the 
council; and each held that high office only 
one day; during which he had the custody 
of the public seal, of the keys of the treasury, 
and oif the keys of the citadel. The whole 
assembly formed the Council of State of tlie 
Commonwealth, having constant charge of its 
political concerns. It was moreover a particular 
and very important function of this council to 
prepare business for the Assembly of the People ; 
in which, according to Solon's constitution, no- . 
thing was to be proposed which had not first been 
approved here. But tlie powers which he had 
already ratified to 'that assembly were too pre- 
ponderant for any certain restraint. Whenever, 
at the insti^tion of a factious demagogue, it 
desired more, it might demand and take. ^ 

Aware how much the business of all is liable to 
be considered as the business of none, Solouj 
having given soverein power to the people, w culd 

not 
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not leave it to their choice to neglect its duties. 
Upon this principle rests that singular, but surely 
wise ordinance, That those should be held criminal 
who took no part in civil commotions. For as 
it is notoriously the honester men who are gene- 
rally most disposed to be quiet on such occasions, 
nothing seems so likely to secure the constitution 
as compelling all men to interfere. For the same 
reason the le^slator provided means to inforce 
the attendance of the people at the general as- 
semblies. Four were regularly to be held during 
the presidency of each prytaneia, which, as we 
have seen, was for a term of thirty-five days ; and 
each of these assemblies had its stated business. 
That of the first was principally to approve or re- 
ject magistrates, to receive accusations of puWic 
offences presented by the Thesmothete Archons, 
and to hear the catalogue of feies and confisca- 
tions for public service. The second inacted laws 
and received petitions, relative either to the public 
OT to private persons. The peculiar business of 
the third was to give audience to the ministers of 
forein powers. The concerns of religion were the 
sole object of the fourth. Often the business of • 
ihose assemblies would be little interesting to tlie 
people in general ; yet great inconvenience might 
follow from want of due attendance. When 
therefore the people were remiss, which seems to 
have been common, tlie magistrates shut all the 
eity-gates except one, by which the people were 
permitted to pass only toward the assembly : they 
caused all vendibles to be removed from the 
piarkets; and they sent about their attendants 
holding an extended cord, prepared with a dyt for 

the 
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the purpose, with which they marked all they 
overtook, and those so marked were fined. All 
who attended in due time received a small pay 
from the treasury. To keep ordei' in so large a. 
meeting, nine Proedri, Foremen, were appointed 
by lot from the council ; one from each of those 
tribes which were not at the time prytanes. From 
these nine the Epistates, Chairman, Speaker, or 
President of the assembly, was appointed by lot. 
With them sat the Nomophylaces, from their 
number called the Eleven, whose peculiar duty it 
was to be watchful over the Jaws, and to explain 
to the people the tendency of any proposals con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution. The Eleven 
had also the charge of persons imprisoned for 
crimes. The Prytanes had distinct powers in 
the assembly, which were considei^able. 

The members of the Grecian democracies, 
sensible, from frequent experience, of the uncertain 
power of reason over a multitude, and of the evils 
liable to arise from the fluctuating and inflammable 
nature of popular passion, devised or admitted 
various precautions to prevent themselves from 
being led to acts to their own prejudice. It was 
brdained by the celebrated lawgiver Charondas, Diod.sfc. 
that whosoever would propose to abrogate an old '• ^^^- ^'* 
law or inact a new one, should come into the 
assemblv with a halter about his neck: and death 
was to follow if his proposal was rejected. Solon 
was not so rigid. Aware that regulations the best 
adapted to the circumstances of the common- 
wealtl^ at one time, might pot equally suit those 
of another, he injoined an annual revisal of the 

laws. 
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laws. If the assembly of the people declared 
alteration in any point necessary, a committee 
was to be appointed, in later times consisting of 
no lesa than a thousand persons, who, with the 
title of Nomothetes, were directed to consider of 
the alteration proper to be made. The new law 
being prepared by this numerous committee, five 
officers, called Syndics, were appointed to defend 
the old before tbe assembly ; which then, decided 
between the two. In any other manner than this 
it was hazardous to propose a new law at Athens. 
A law passed by the assembly without having been 
previously published as the constitution requir&d ; 
a law conceived in ambiguous or fallacious terms; 
or a law contrary to any former law, subjected 
the proposer to penalties. It was therefore usual 
to repeal the old law before a contrary new one 
M as proposed ; and the delay thus occasioned was 
an additional security to the constitution. 

The regular manner of Ixacting a Law at 
Athens was thus : It was the office ►of the council 
to give legal form to the proposed matter: but 
any Atlienian, having anything to offer for public 
consideration^ might address it to the Prytanes ; 
whose duty it was to receive all petitions and in- 
formajtion, and transmit tliem to the council. If 
approved there, it became a Probouleuma, analo- 
gous to our parliamentary bill prepared by a 
committee; and, being then written on a tablet, 
was exposed during several days for public perusal 
and considemtion. At the next assembly it was 
red to the people. This being done, proclamation \ 
was made by the public crier in these terms : 

' Who 
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' Who of those above fifty years old chuses to 

* speak ? ' When these, if any were so disposed, 
had made their oriations, the crier again proclaimed, 

* Any Athenian, not disqualified by law, may 

* speak.' The disqualifying circumstances were, 
haying fled from their colors in battle, being deeply 
indebted to the commonwealth, or having been 
evet convicted of any flagitious crime* But the 
Prytanes had a general power to injoin silence to 
any man at discretion. The debates being ended, 
the crier, at the command of the Foremen, sig- 
nified to the people that the business waited their 
determination J when, suffrages were given by 
holding up hands* This was the ordinary manner 
of voting : but in^ some extraordinary cases, par-- 
ticularly when the question related to the mal- 
administration of magistrates, votes were given 
privately by casting pebbles into vessels pre- 
pared by the Prytanes. The Foremen examined 
the suffrages, arid declared the majority : the 
Prytanes dismissed the assembly. 

We see, in the conduct of this business, nu- 
merous precautions, wisely taken, to insure regu- 
larity, and to prevent sinister management, in a 
form of government so intrinsically disposed to 
irregularity, and open to the > arts of designing 
m^n. But Solon hoped to provide a farther and 
powerful weight in the balance agatinst the un- 
certainty and turbulence of democratical rule^ 
by the restoration of the court of Areiopagus, 
We have no account of thief origin of this cele- 
brated court, the fame of which the partiality of 

Vol. L Ee jdfter- 
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after-times has carried far into the fabulous ages ^K 
The institutions of Draco had ni&arly abolished its^ 
authority and superseded its use. Solon restored 
its consequence, improved its regulations, and 
augmented its powers. How its Inembers werfe 
betbre appointed we are not informed. By his 
institutions it was composed of those who had 
executed the office of archori with credit ; all of 
whom, having passed the Euthyne^ or scrutiny 
<roncerning their conduct in that high office, were 
admitted members of the Areiopagus. This 
seems to have been the only dignity of the Athe- 
iiiah gbveminent conferred for a longer term than 
x)ne year : the Areiopagites were for life. 

The power of the cowrt of Areiopagus was very 
great. It is said to have befen the first that ever 
decided upoti life and death; in early times in 
tjreece, as tJirou^iout western Europe, public 
justice proceeding bo farther agiifis^ the ma* 
ktirocious criminals than the e^actioh of a fine. 
Capital offisnces among the Athenians were, for 
the most part, conniteal)le by this court only. It 
was the only court fi-om which was coni^tuftionally 
no appecd to the Assembly of the people. • It had 

' ^ authority 

** Archbishop Potter apologizes, seemingly «Vinec6s9arily, 
>for differing' fropi s«ch tespefc^ttrble autliors dfi? tirero and 
_Pluta?ch,' who call Solon th^ foyndeV .of the cqurt of A;rei- 

bpagus. It is not probable thai Cicero and Plutarch daeaat 
Jodfcny€h€©xistehcebf thfe (^PtdfAl^pd^^ h^i^SbltOti; 

but^tbey call him justly the fowi^er. of ^hjj}, court, .?qch as it 

was in the florishing times of tTie Xtheliiah comnionweahi. 
-Aristotle menti(Ai6 tit ^arEWr fexislfeb^(i>s s^6 Dentostfaenes 
;profes$es his igoorancB^of i^^urigig{2), K)f svlyyh he scarcely 

coultl have been^ighorant had it not been oTde^ toan Solon. 
" — (i) AristoL Polit. I 2, c. tsr * (2) Ofat. in Aristicrtteifi. 
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liutJiority to stop the effect of the judicial decrees sect. 
of the assembly of the people itself; to annul an v^v^ 
acquittaly or exteod mercy to the condenmed. 
It directed all issues from the public treasury. 
It had ^eat power as a celnsorial court, punishing 
impiely, immorality, and all disorderly conduct; 
not merely when ajccusations were brought ; but 
it was the duty of the Areiopagites to watch the 
behavior of the citizens^ Idl^iess was a crime of 
which they were to take connisance ; and it was 
required that every citizen shcwild annually account 
to them for his means of livelihood ; an institution 
said to be derived from Egypt. The superin* 
teodence of youth was also committed to them ; 
and it was their dul^ to provide by their ajuthority Herodot 
that all should be educated suitably to their rank 
and fortune. It was the custom of this court, for 
judicial business, to sit only in the night, and 
without light. The purpose of this eingvdarity is 
said to have been, that the members ncught be the 
less liable to prejudice for or against accused 
persons. It was for the same reason a rule tliat 
pleaders should confine themselves to simple 
narration of fact, and statement of the law, with^ 
out any ornament of ^)ee€h, or any attempt to 
warp the judgement by appealing to the passions 
of the judges. The reputation of the court of 
Areiopagus for wisdom and strict justice, and very 
remarkably for the re^ectabie characters of its 
members, was long very high '^ The 

*^ Xen. Mem. Socr! 1. 3. c. 5. s. 20. The learned deaii 
Humphrey Prid€aux(i) has summeiittp the principal testi- 
monies 
(1) In Marm, L Oxon. p. ^bU 
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CHAP. The Athenian constitution, for so small a state, 
was very complex. Beside the General Assembly 
and the Areiopagus, there were no less than ten 
Courts of Judicature in Athens; four for 
criminal causes, and six for civil. In . the esta- 
Wislwnent of these it was tiiat Solon most eminently 
displayed both his honest zeal for the equal liberties 
of men, and his ability, as a legislator, to devise 
the most effectual means for securing them : here 
we see principally exemplified the idea expressed 
in his celebrated answer reported among the 
sayings of the seven wise men : ' That,' said Solon, 
^ is in my opinion the most perfect government, 
* where an injury to any one is the concern of all.* 
Before that lawgiver the archons were, in most 
causes, supreme and sole judges. Solon directed 
that, in the ten courts ^ust mentioned, causes 
sliould be decided by a body of men, like our 
juries, taken for the purpose from among the 
people ; the archons only presiding in the manner 

of 

monies to the great authority and high reputation of the court 
of Areiopagus in the following words : among which the con- 
cluding hyperbole of the great Tully is remark a Die : * Areo- 

* pagitis a Solone commissa est legum cnstodia (^). Saepe 
'*' igitur injustitiie et temeritati populi restitisse, saepe eorum 

* decreta rescidisse, inemorantur ; et sine eorum approbatione 
' nihil omnino majons moment! Athenis, ante deminutam 
< e6rum per Epbialtem autohtatem, de republic^ unquam 

* dccernebatur(3). Totam igitur, ut paucis dicam, regebant 

* rempublicam (4). Tamque necessarium ad illam recih in- 
' stituendam eorum semper videbatur cousilium, ut de illis 
^ dicat Cicero Athenieiisium rempublicam non roagis posse 
5 sine Areopagi consilio, quam mundum sine providentid Dei, 

* administrari (5)/ , 

(9) Plutarch in S^ilotu e^ AiMbeM«s in Omt. de Mytterus. 

(tf) Demosthen. in or. eon. An4rotionem. (4) Suidas in tqc 'Afti«^ 
«r«>^* & Lyuat in Qt. deAjw t4 i wi | p ne Kvaudri. 

(^) M. T. Cvu d# K»U Deor. 1. 1 c. «. 
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of our judges, and sometimes carrying the business 
through the^ necessaiy steps preparatory to the 
determination of a jury^ as in our courts of West- 
minster-hall. But the archohs being appointed 
,by lot, and consequently often very insufficient for 
such business, it was usual for each to chuse two 
persons of experience to assist liim in his office. 
These, in time, became regular constitutional 
officers by the name of Paredri, .assessors ; under- 
going the same probation as the archons them- 
selves before entering on their office, and the 
same scrutiny at its conclusion. The manner of 
appointing the jurors was thus ; A small pay from 
the treasury induced those who liad leisure to offer 
themselves. Any Athenian, above thirty years 
of age, and not under any legal disqualification, 
delivered his name and legal description to the 
thesmothete archons ; and these assigned the 
jurors to the diffisrent courts by lot. This is that 
department in the machine of government which 
ought to belong to the people at large. It is that 
for which they are most competent, and the se- 
curity of property and equ^d liberty ' requires that 
they should alone possess it. 

To save ttie inhabitants of the country from the 
inconvenient necessity of going to Athens for 
justice in cases of inferior consequence, itinerant 
judges, called the Forty, were appointed to go 
through the boroughs, with power to determine 
actioAS of assault, and controversies of property 
under a certain value'^. In 

'* This account of the Athenian constitution has been taken 
Sklmost intirely from Arcjibisbop Potterls Grecian Antiquities. 
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c HA P. In all the Grecian republics every frfeeman was 
bound to Military Service. Th§ abundance 
of slaves in them all made this both practicable 
and necessary, which in countries without slaves 
would be neither. The slaves by their labor sup- 
ported the freemen in armis ; and the practice of 
arms was indispensable for every freeman, if it 
were only to preserve tjiat ascendancy over the 
superior number of the slaves, without which 
property, freedom, and life itself, would be utterly 
insecure. No Grecian town, therefore, was 
without its gymnasium, or public school of bodily 
exercise* Every free Athenian, at the age of 
eighteen, was inroUed' among the military. _ His 
duty, for the first two years, was confined within 
the bounds of Attica. The city-guard of Athens 
was chiefly of youths under twenty. After that 
age till forty he was legally compellable to any 
forein service that the afiairs of the commonwealth . 
required. Rank and property made no other 
distinction than giving the privilege to serve on 
horseback ; which was at the saine time a privilege 
and a burthen ; for in the Athenian, and some 
other of the more powerful commonwealths, 
every man of competent property was bound to 
provide and maintain a horse for public service *^- 

Thc 

Tliose who are desirous of investigating the sutrject inore 
deeply will of_ course consult that valuable work, and the 
numerous authorities there qiiotfscl. Petit's collection of Attic 
Laws, with his diffiise comment* on them, may perhaps then 
attract their attention. -As the Archbishop's work is in every- 
jaody's hands, I have thought it unnecessary to repeat the 
authorities. 

*' The Roman law was similar, and the near, conformity 
^f thf5 old English to the Athenian is remarkable.. By the 

st^UOr 
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Ttie Gfeeks made a great distinction between sect. 
the heavy and the light-armed foot ; the former w^!^ 
temied Hoplite, the other Psiiu§, The Hoplit^ 
wore that nearly complete armor, described in Scechap.«. 
treating of the Homeric age : he cmried a larg« iMsh^u^ 
shield, and his principal weapon wa3 a long spean 
The full set of his arms, defensive and Offensive, 
was called the Panoply. The usual formation of 
this heavy foot was in a large compact body, 
termed Phalanx^ in wluch the files were ^seldom 
of fewer than eight men. The Psilus, on the 
contrary, had very imperfect defensive armor, he 
carried missile weapons, aQd no shield. He was, 
therefore, incapable of ingsigiag in <close fight with 
the Hoplite. Free citizens only were allowed to 
serve in the heavy foot; and in some of the 
oligacrchal states, only those of higher rank, or 
possessing a qualification in property. The light- 
armed were chiefly slaves, who waited upon the ' 
Hopiites, and who alone generally ''did all duties 
of meer fatigue- They were esteemed, as soldiers, 
60 inferior to the heavy foot, thajt it was usual, in * 
reporting the numbers of Grecian armies, to 
reckon the heavy foot only, tho commonly 
attended by at least an equal number of light- 
armed. Upon one great occasion we - read of a Kcrodot. 
Laceds&Hionian army, in which no less than seven 

slaves, 

statute of the 13th of Edward I. which professes not to inact 
iiovtlties, but merely to inforce the old law, all natives, be- 
tween iifteen years and forty were to have arms, at least a 
sword and a battleaxe, and those who had fifteen pounds a 
year in land or forty marks in goods, were not to be without a 
itorsemanls arms. 

££4 
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slaves, all doing duty as light-armed soldiers, 
attended upon every Spartan Hoplitc. The 
Lacedsemonians, and in general the Pelopon* 
ne^ans, would serve only as heavy foot in close 
fight ; and in this the Thebans agreed with them ; 
but the Athenians attributed more value to the use 
of missile weapons. We find bowmen, and par^- 
ticularly Athenian bowmen, always mentioned by 
Thucydides as a valuable species of troops, whose 
numbers he specifies upon all occasions with no 
less care than those of the heavy-armed ; and. he 
never confounds them witb> what he sometimes 
calls contemptuously, the crowd of light-armed, 
as a body of men not less inferior in discipline 
than in arms. Different from all these was the 
Middle-armed, who, from the small . shield or 
target which he bore, distinguished irom the large 
shield of the heavy-armed by the name of Pelta, 
' was denominated Peltast, T^geteer. We find 
these mostly among the colonies, and in tlK)se 
small or poor democratical states wiich were 
unable to provide the expensive . armor of the 
Hoplite, especially those in the mountaii^ous parts 
pf northern Greece. ^ 

Several of the Grecian states, even of those 
powerful in infantry, had in eariy .times no 
cavalry. But the Thessalians were almost uni- 
versally horsemen ; and the Boeotians cultivated 
early the horse-§ervice. Of the cavalry of Athens 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, but 
what it was in the time . of Solon we are little 
informed. 

pcmocr^tio^ 
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Dcmocratical jealousy occftsioned at Athens a sect. 
very inconvenient system of Military Command, v, ^^* 
What were the military institutions 'of Solon we 
should wish to know, because he was himself a 
military man of large experience. Probably when 
he lessened the civil power of the college of 
archons, the military authority of the polemarc 
was also abridged ; for in the end we find that 
oflBcer meeriy a civil magistrate, having peculiar 
jurisdiction over the Metics, those numerous free 
inhabitants of Attica who were not Athenian 
citizens. But we are uninformed what was the 
military establishment of Solon's time. When 
afterward the Athenian wards were increased to 
ten, every ward elected its own military com- 
mander. Ten generals, therefore, ivith equal 
rank, commanded the forces of the Athenian 
commonwealth. All ,were not sent, togethef on 
forein expeditions: but at home generally. each 
commanded his day in turn; the ten forming a 
council of war to decide on emergencies. The 
inconveniencies of this system were often felt ; 
an^ in consequence it became usual, on important 
occasions, by a particular decree of the people, to 
commit the command in chief to one person : but 
the appointment of ten generals from the ten 
tribes, with equal authority, remained always the 
established system of Athens. 

The composition of Grecian armies, and the 
subordination of command in them, appear to 
have been generally very regular ; but in little 
particulars they differed so much in diflferent ages, 
pnd in different republics In the same age, that it 

is 
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chaV, is impossible now to ascertain what was atftny 

VrifP^,^ time the exact formation of the Athenian phalfinx* 

or indeed of that of any oth^ republic. ThiB 

Sec chap. 4. account already givep of the Spartan army may 

'sect 2 of • * . 

ibisHUu however serve to convey an idea of the Grec^a^ 
system in general. The Athenian seems to have 
differed from it more in names than in thin^. 
The Taxis of the Athenian service, like th^ Lochij^ 
of the Lacedaemonian, wa$ anajogpus to ouf b^tT 
talion, and the rank of the Tspciarc, its comr 
{nander, as. of the Lochage, was n^arty that of 
our colonel Taxis generally meant a battalioii 
of foot, but it was also used for a squadron of 
horse. The troop of hori^ was He. The AtJie- 
nian Stratege, like the Lacedasmonian Polem^rc, 
wai the general officer. The commander of 9, 
6eet was called Navarc, the commander of f|. 
trireme Trierarc; but it is observable that th^ 
Taxiarc had rank superior to the Trierarc. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the Sp^rtaa dis-^ 
^^ipline seems to have been that it was more per- 
fect, the divisions more numerous and bettcar 
graduated, the defail more regular, the ^ulK)r- 
dination more exact ^'. - , . 

*• Guischar^t, tbe ablest modern interpreter of the antient 
military writers, has the following remarks in a note to )^f 
translation of Arrian^ Tactics (1) ; * Je doi^te si les interr 

* pietes et les traducteurs entendent les manceuvres que 

* Xenophon decrit, et celies qu'i^ d^aiUe, dans le troisiant 
*» livre (of the Anabasis) quand il parle des dispositions qu'on 

* iBt pour la marche des troupes. La tactique de Thucydide 
' et de Xenophon est differente dje celle du terns d'Alexasdre 

* le grand. Les termes qui designoient les corps n'etoient 

* plus les mernes, et il y eut une autre disposition de Sections. 

* Faute d'y donner attention on nc pcut que fi'embrouiller/ . 
' It may be proper ^0 add here the observation that the term 

(I) P. 119. note q. 
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SECTION V. 

History of Athens, from the Legislation of Solon to th$ 
Expulsion of the Peisistratids, gnd the first public Trans* 
action with Persia. 

Among the imperfect memorials remaining of sect, 
Solon, we find one very important matter authen- \^^ 
ticated, without any connecting circumstances, 
or any indication of times or concomitant events. 
Solon however was the first man of the Atheniaii 
republic, and the Athenian republic had already 

acquired 

Ae;^o(, which with the X..aceda8moiiiaiis signified a body of men 
composed of many files (according to Thucydides generally of 
sixty-four) (i) among the later Greeks was synonymous with 
s^9^$ and was th^ more common word ©f the two to express 
simply a file (2). Accordingly the term Aop^ayoj, which with 
the Lacedaemonians was the title of an officer of considerable 
rank, whose command was of above fivd hundred men, with 
the later Greeks meant no more than the fileleader, a commoa 
soldier. The term E»ft>/xeT»a6, originally peculiar to the Lace- 
ddBmonians, and signifying a body, generally of thirty-two 
men, formed in four, files, was also adopted by the later Greeks 
to signify a division of their Ao;:^o? or file^ perhaps commonly 
pf not more than lour men. Se^ Arrian. Tact, p. 20. Xeuo- 
phon also seems to use the word Ao;i^o? for a file (3). Yet 
Euripides gives the title of Ao%ayo; to the seven chiefs before 
Theb^, and of Ao^o^ to the division which each commanded, 
and to the opposing divisions of the Theban army. Phceniss, 
V, 124, 156, 759, 760, and 1157. Xenophon also, in his 
Anabasis, uses the terms Ai%o^ and A^xotyU ^^ the Lacedae- 
monian sense, or nearly so. The Aop^ayo* were next in rank 
to the Srpoljjyo*, generals. The force of the }\ox<^<;i in an army 
fso irregularly composed, mi'ght differ greatly. We find in 
one place a hundred (4), and in another only fifty (5), men 
mentioned as actually composing the Lochus, but we are not 
assured that those numbers were the complement. 

(4) Thucyd. 1. 5. c. 68. (2) Arrian. Tact. p. 18 and 20. ed. 

Amstel. & Lipz. 1750. (3) Cyrop. 1. 4. (4) Anab. 1. 4. c. 8. s. 13. 
p) 1. %. c, 3. ». 25. 
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ciTAP.^ acquired under his guidance, some steddiness of 
\^^^0^^ administration at home, and respect among neigh- 
boring states, when, alarm arose for the temple 
and treasury of Delphi. The oracle there had at 
this time its highest fame, and, for the sanctity 
widely attributed to the place, its treasury was 
used as a depository of valuables, whence all 
Greece was interested in its security. What gave 
occasion for a war which threatened it we do not 
learn : but.the Phocians, in whose country Delphi 
stood, took arms: the Amphictyons proclaimed 
a sacred war against them : the Athenian govern- 
ment took part with the Amphictyons,- and Solon 
was appointed general of the army of the god. 
He was successful, and for the ability, the impar- 
tiality, and the integrity exhibited in hi3 conduct, 
and the beneficial tendency of tlie regulations he 
established, he gained great . credit throughout 
Greece^ 

Nevertheless Solon, with . all the Mdsdom of his 
institutions, and all his popularity, could not pre- 
vent new ebullition of faction in Athens.. Each 
party objected to- that among his institutions 
which obviated its purpose of acquiring superiority. 
The legislator himself, mild and candid and 
impartial, was free of access to all ; and confident 
both in the goodness of his cause, and in his ovm 
powers of argument and persuasion, he iocouraged 
Pla^ Solon, conversation upon his institutions and discussion 
of their merit; always professing willingness to 
alter whatsoever could bp clearly proved capable 
jof amendment. 

Put 
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. Bat the power, which Soion would not assume, srct^ 
others would contend for. The parties of the v^^^s^I^^ 
Highlands, the Lowlands, and the Coast, .Mrere 
still niaintained«» and leading men were sedulous 
to cultivate an interest sevierally in them. What 
ope party then approved in Solon's laws, ^ the 
others of course would desire amended, and what 
these would be most satisfied with, the former 
would be most eager to alter. Himself thus 
involved in diflSculties, and his great work of 
legislation in much danger, he assembled the 
soverein people. ' What he had done/ he said^ 

* he found generally approved, Init on particular 

* parts different opinions prevailed. For himself, 
^ he could not imimediately satisfy his own mind, 
/ tho possibly improvement might be made, wha* 
^ the alteration should be. He would therefore 
'travel into the countries most known for the 

* excellence of their constitution and laws, and 
' after careful examination and inquiry among 
' other states, he might be better able to satisfy 
' both himself and them. One thing however he 
' would request, that till he returned they sliould 
' alter notWtig.' Such, it is said, was the general 
estimation of him, and such the address with 
which he put this proposition, that the people Herodot. 
bound themselves by solemn oath to change Procuis iv 
nothing of his institutions for ten years. This ^'J*"*"^ 
done, he left Athens. 

The success of Solon's expedient seems to have 
been as gr^at as himself could probably expect 
He would hardly hope that, when he was gone, 
the struggle of parties contending for the first 

situations 
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CHAP, intuations under his constitution would foe remittee}. 

\i^^!^^^ The three parties of the Lowlands, the HigUaods^ 
and the Coast, each supported an eminent leader. 
Lycurgus son of Ar^tola'idea, was at the head of 
the party of tiie Lowlands ; Megacl^, cbi^ of 
the great family of the Alcmteonids, took the lead 

Herodo*. of the Coast party. He had increaaed the antient 
*&' wealth and splendor of his house by marrying 

&8eq.' ' Agariste, daughter and heiress of Cleistbeoes 
tyrant of Sicyon ; he had acquired fame by ^c- 

Findar. torics in the Olympian, Pythian, asid Isthmian 
^ ' ' games ; r«id he was through these circumstances, 
added to his former advantages, esteemed by much 
the most powerful individual in Athens, Mean- 
while Peisistratus, a young man of a very antient 

?^^c% ^^ honorable family, claiming descent from 
Codrus, and through him tracing their pedigree to 
Nestor and the Pylian kings of that very early 
age where Homer first takes up history, had b^n 
to distinguish himself by his eloquence and his 
military talents : for wars had arisen wkh iieigh- 
boring stotes, and he gained reputation, especiaily 

1. 1. c 59. in taking Nisaea, the seaport of the Megarians. 
Recommended besides by manners singularly 
ingaging, he excelled all in popularity, whence be 
seems to have been indisiced to tali:e the lead 
readily deferred to him by the Highlimdcrs, or 
high democratical party. Thus all the three 
parties which divided the Athenian people had fix* 
their leaders men of tiie highest rank among the 
eupatrids or old nobility. 

Piottrrcb. Meanwhile Solon it is said remained^ ten yeam 

Laeit!^viu ^roadv Of tke xiroumstanc^s of hi^ travels 

^^'"- — ^ ' nothmg 
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libthing teltwdns reported but his interview with sict. 
CrCBstts king of Lydia, who was accustomed to \^«rv^ 
recciv^e Greeks, ami received Solon with distinc* 
tion. Nor have we any satisfactory information 
of his measures on his return. It only appears 
that the ferment of factions was become violent, 
the leaders intent each upon his own power, their 
followers wedded to the interests of their several 
parties, and he could tio longer still the storm and 
bring jarring minds to union. Matters were thus 
at a crisis, when Peisistratus came into the agora 
in his chariot, himself and his mules wounded. 
The people assembling about him, he told them 

* that, as he was going into the country, be was Herodot. 

* waylaid by his political opponents, and with piulviu* 

* difficulty had escaped them, wounded, as might justin. 

* be seen* Hence they might judge whether it ** ^ *^ * 
^ could be safe for any man any logger to be a 

^ friend to the poor. It was obvious that he could 
^ no longer live in Attica, unless they would take 
' him under that protection ^\tich he implored/ 
Immediately Ariston^ one of his paitizans, pro^ 
)>09ed to decree to the friend of the people, the 
martyr of their cause, a gmtfd of fi% men for the 
^security' <^ biB f»rson. Such a measure was pro^ 
bably root new; for we shall find, in the sequel, 
tother imtancesfof it a(iftODg the ijhrecian deeaocra^ 
•deg. The popularity of Peii^trbtus and the 
indignation excited by the visible marks of ifl- 
treatment which hie bore, pmcra«d assent to the 
onetion of Ariston, and a deteee passed a£Cord- 
in^y. The eilemie^ of his family Bi&erwwrd 
asserted that the sitory was an imposture, . ai)d 
13 that 
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that the itdunds were from his own hsmd» to 
support it But, gathering as lire best may frcrfn 
remaining evidenGey it seems at kiist . equ^dly 
probable that the attempt upon his life was real. 
Indeed the eonjecture appears M^arranted by the 
very accounts which speak of it as fictitious^ For 
those accounts testify that the belief of a real 
attempt to assassinate Peisistratus prevailed at 
Athens for a considerable time : we are not in* 
formed how the fraud was detected ; and had 
there ever been any detection of suchgros^ knavery, 
it must have gone fair to ruin his credit, which, 
during his life, certainly never was ruined. But 
an actuat attempt of such a kind could not fail to 
increase, if not the extent of his popularity, at 
least the zeal of his party ; and thus the decree 
for guards might be obtained, in a manner more 
consistent with the forms of the Athenian consti- 
tution,^ and wiUi probability, than tiie defective 
accounts of antient historians seem to imply. On 
this point however we can only chuse'our belief 
in the dark. What stands ascertained is, that 
Peisistratus with his guards seized the citadel; that 
his paiiy supported him ; and that their opponents 
were forced, part into exile, the rest to submission. 
Peisistratus, as leader of the prevailing patty, was 
of course the first man of tihe commonwealth^ and 
henceforward he is called by h^torians tyrant of 
Athens. 
CormNep. The term Tyrant, among the Greeks, had a 
very different signification fi*Qm what it bears in 
modem langu^es : it meant a citizen of J°i republic, 
who, by any means acquired sovereinty over his 

fdlowcitizens^ 
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fallow-citizens, or the sole dij^ection of . the 
executive govemmeot Many of the GrecUn 
Tyrants nirere men of extraordinary virtue^ who 
used their power in strict conformity to established 
law, and very advantageously for thie people they 
governed. Thus they differed widely frgm Tyrants 
in the modem acceptation of the word. But 
some even were raised to the dignity of Tyrant 
by a voluntary ckcree of the people themselves* 
Plutarch mentions particularly Tynnondas thus Piut. tit 
elected by the Euboeans, and Pittacus by the vm. et 
Mityl^iasans ; and he says the Athenians would i. ^^'c. A.** 
so have elected Solon* Usurper, therefore, is elsophi^?' 
not a conve^ble term; tho in general the Grecian ^*'^5^^'^- 
tyrants were usurpers* Without a favoring party & fi^. 
among the people, no man could rise to the 
tyranny : therefore -a man of universal bad cha- 
racter, could not become a tyrant*^. But the 
violence of faction among the Greeks was extreme : 
enormous severities were frequently practised 
agdnst a defeated party : perhaps most enormous 
^en the party prevailing was not headed by a 
tyrant, whose authority or influence might inable 
him, and whose very interest would generally 
induce him, to restrain private malice, and check 
popular fury. A citizen, however, irregularly 
nused to sovareinty over his fellow-citizens^ would 
often find himself very insecure in his exaltation. 
Popular favor, and party favor, which is a more 

confined 

SaphoQ. Oedip. Tyr. v. ssa. 
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eohfiiiildi'poipQiar favor, are extremeij UaUe to 
ilttGtiiate. But iinimesft is neoeflsary to command ; 
«ifid even great abilities, united with fcHtuimte ci#- 
cumjrt)ances, would with difiicultyy in.flnoka.situa* 
tion, avoid, tiie necessity of occaaional iev^nty; 
weak minds and morose tempers woidd. naturally 
fall into cru€^. The ootcry against Tyrants, 
then, has been first raised by the disapfpotntaa^ 
of faction] for among the antieniibs the appellation 
was^ arbitrarily applied ; . the p^rsoo to whmn it 
was given being often really no more than tJie 
leader of a party; and sometimes, as we Imve just 
seen, a supreme magistrate by the best of all rights, 
the voice of the people. But most eomntonly 
Tyrante were more or less usurpers of power 
which the laws of their country forbad ; and too 
frequently severities were used, sometimes atro^ 
cious crimes perpetrated, to acquire 'that powers 
or to retain it. Hence alone the modorn acceptar 
tion of the term Tyrant, from. which it is neces- 
feiury to distinguisb the anlient. 
Herodot. It is exprcssly said by HerodotuSj, and c<Mi- 

FiutSeioii. ftrmed by all succeeding wiitsnd, that Fmsistratus 
Chai^ged nothing in tlie Atheoian constitiUtion. 
All the laws continued in^ force; the a^emblyi 
(council, courts of justice, and all the.inagistracies| 
refnained witir tibeir cons^tutionai powers; he 
Arist. PoHf. himselfobeyed a citation from tte Arei^iagus. on 
Piut. Solon, a charge of murder. * -We w^ tiot assuc^that he 
even retained his guards ; but it appears probable. 
It was usual £te those called Tyrants i^weng the 
Greeks to have guards; and thg . diS^'guishing 
name of jdoryphori, speaibearers^ became attached 

.... to 
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tk> them, as that of toxotse, bowmen, %6 tb^ aitn^d stc t. 
attenditBts oC th^ regular ma^i^ates. But even 



this was not a necessary characteri3tic ; for in the ^"»* ^ 


PoiiU 
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preceding age, Cyp3elus, who was notwithstanding 
always termed Tyrant of Ccwrinth, so intirely 
trusted in the affection of his feUowcitizens that 
he never would have guards. It appears not how 
such a Tyrant differs^ but in title, from those 
patriots (^succeeding times, whose abilities and 
virtues placed them at the head of a commmi^ 
wealth, without any such invidious appellation. 
They seem, however, thus ffur generally to have 
differed in fortune, that the history of the latter 
has been transmitted to posteiity by those of the 
iame faction, that of the former by those of the 
opposite faction *^ 

Peisistratus was, by every account, a man sin- 
gularly fcwmed for empire. Solon himself i$ 
rq^rted to have said of him, ^ Take away only piut. Soion. 
^ his and)ition, cuxe him of his lust of reigning 

* and 


to 


Even Aristotle if scarcely always consistent in applying 
the term Tyrant. In one part of his Treatise on Govern- 
iBtent (i) hjs observes that a guard is proper both to legal 
kings and to tyrants ; and he mentions it as a characteristical 
distinction between the two, that kings had subjects for 
guards^ tytanls foreioers. Yet in the same treatise (2) he 
calls Cypselus Tyrant of Corinth, tho, he tells ud, Cypselus 
hever would have any guard. It appears clearfy that 
CypsftluB in fatt was a demagogue, and never properly a 
Tyrant But, the party in opposition to his family preva^lin^ 
at length against his grandson, it became popular at Corintl^ 
to give the titb of Tyrant to Cypselus himself. We find also 
that the bowmen attending the regular magistrates of th« 
Athenian commonwealth were commonly foreiuers, frequently 
Scytbiaoi. 1^ Potter, b. 1. c. 13. 

(1) -b. $. c. 14u («) b. 5, ft If. 
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■ and there is not a mian more natu^Uy diepoSe^J^ 
* to every virtue, nor a better citizen.* We have 
however no satisfactory account of the conduct of 
the gre^ lawgiver ujxm this important occasion ; 
party-spirit having mutilated and deformed' the 
traditions of these transactions. It became tlie 
temper-of succeeding times to brand the memory 
of PeisiBtratus ; but the charactei^ of Solon was 
liot to be involved in the reproach. It was there^ 
fore necessary to account for his want of authority 
and influence for preventing the usurpation, and 
to apologize for his acquie^tence under it ; neither 
Biog.Lcrt. ®^ which has been adequately done. Plutarch 
vir. Sgion. relates some anecdotes very much to the credit of 
his spirit, but very little to that of his wisdom, and 
the influence which should have attended it : for 
the Athenians, it seems, were so satisfied with 
Peisistratus, that they utterly disregarded all their 
venerable legislator's remonstrances. His friends 
arguing with him upon his im|>rudent freedom of 
speech, and asking to what he trusted for security 
against the tyrant^s vengeance, * To my old age,' 
he replied. But it was by other arts than those 
of iniquitous revenge and cruel precaution that 
Peisistratus proposed to secure, as he had acquked, 
his preeminence. Indeed what Plutarch himself 
proceeds to relate, explains, in a greaf degree, 
what party^spirit had inveloped in contradiction 
and obscurity. Far from resenting any freedom 
in Solon's conduct, Peisistratus treated him with 
the highest respect. Nor did the venerable sage, 
• the miblemished patriot, refuse the tyrant*^ friend- 
ship ; but on the • contrary lived ivith him in 

familiarity, 
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fiutniliarify, and nAsisted him in the administration 
of the commonwealth. This ; is Plutarch's testi- 
mony. Diogenes Laertius^ indeed, says that Solon, 
having long brav^ the tyrant's v^ngeptnce, finding 
the Athenians so lost to all sense of virtue that 
his utmost efforts could not excite them to at- 
tempt the recovei-y of their freedom, left AthedS, 
and never returned nu)re. He even gives letters 
3aid to have passed between the legislator and tiie • - 
tyrant. His accwnt however does not bear the 
appearance of probabiUty. If the letters were 
known to Plutaixh, he dei^pised them as forgeries; 
but, were they genuine, they would confirm the 
concurrent testimony of all antiquity to the excel* 
lence of tb^ charact^ of Peisistratu^, and hi^ 
unblameable conduct in the administration of hi^ 
pountiy's affairs. 

. We are not informed at what time the Athei)ians( 
recovered Salamis after its second revolt to (he 
Megarians. That Solon retook it when he was 
a young man, and long before he was appointed 
legisls^tor, seems agreed among historians, .differ* 
ing as they do about oth^ circumstances of thesQ 
times. But many attribute the retaking of it to 
Peisistratus with Solon. This could hardly haya 
been when Solon was a young man,, nor before- his 
legislation. We have cmly conjecture foir aup-r 
posing. that it might have boen ^fter the establish- 
ment of Peisistratus iu what is f ailed hii^ tyranny. ^ 
Plutarch reports that Sqlon died at the age of 
eighty, abcHit two yeai^ after the^ elevation of 
peisistratus. That usurper, if he was such, fel| Herodot 
IQQi^ after (rem. bis high situation ; expelled by '' ^ '^* ^^ 

FT 3 the 
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file' united Mreagth of Mcgadet aad Lycorgui, 
Thid appeiM fVesh proof un ii^for of Pei^istrataa 
He flortsbed and injoyed Solon's friendsfaap while 
$okm lived : wheo he had lost that esc^Uent man's 
support, his opponents Acqtured the supenoiity. 
SHt the confederate rivaU could nc^ loagagreei 
Megacles sent proposal of recoooiliatim^ tC) 
Peisistratus ; and, at the same time to eriooe hi| 
sincerity and to insinre p^manence of unioii, 
o^red hiin his daughter in marriage. Peiais^ 
tratus accepted the condition* But a minority in 
^he Athenian assembly must be procured to £avor 
tiieir views, or all their private compacts irokikl 
be vain. The account, ^yen l^ -Kefodotosy of 
the manner in winch this was effected 4s amoi^ 
^ strange^ in all history ; yet tffat ^utiior Hved 
so nearly within memory of the ev^d^ the story b 
§0 little Mattering to any, and tb6 circaisstaaces 
Were of s6 public a nature, that, tbo |)arty pi«|u? 
dice is U|:ely enough to have disguised it, w$ 
Scarcely can suppose it wholly unfounded. • Indeed 
Herodotus himself calls it the siip{:fes|t trick he 
^er heard of: yet it appear^ that m^siy antient 
Writers gav^ it c#edif, and, smb as it is felatec|.tidi 
us, it might >e notr unaccoHHnodated to the- pi^ 
jedices, the imagination,' and tile <£bpositiofr cf 
those on. whom the uoiti^ chiefs nteant to i4rdrk. 
They foUnd, we are told^ a wom$^ of (be Pamaq 
borough^, named Phya, far excettd&ig^ comnum 
si2e; of ^Jow birth, and By occupation a g^bndr 
teller; but, with her exti-aordimity sMtm% wdl* 
proportioned add handsome; This woiMA: they 
flre£»s^ inf a complete suit of muHmry with, enrety 

Pftiainenl 
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om^nMt that could add grace and splendor to- sect. 
a fine nafiiral figure ; and seating her in a magni- ■ '■ •^' j 
Aoent duuriot, tb^ drove into the city, heralds 
preceding, who proclaimed, '0 Athenians, with 
'' wilfotgmttlds receive Pei8istratus,whoni Mtoerva, 
'honoring above all men, herself conducts into ' 
'- your citadel.' The 'people, adds the historian,- 
b^iev«d the wmnan to be the goddess, and 
*'0F»bipped- her, and received Peisistratus, who 
thus recovered die tyranny. 

It has been E>u{^>osed by dome ftat Strabo held 
the authority of Herodotus for nothing ; and tiie 
treatlie remains which Platu-ch composed pur- 
pM^y to depreciate, his orCdit. But Strabo's 
expression has been alleged to prtive very much' 
more'^n it meant; the geographer follows tmd 
ioahna Herodbtus in ntimb^J^s instances ; antt 
Platafl^'e ttwitKe tends stron^y to ^ve hiny 
fmpaniil, mthoQt proving hint ia tctij instehce 
false, lie whole tenor, indeed, of Herodotu^'a 
nttrration ehowt trial a man of great curiosity, but 
gceeimodeitf, and p^i^fect honesty, Poubtiid of 
Iris own bunion', and scrupulously cautioas of ihis-C 
leading otfc^ti^ he thinks it im duty to raltrte afl! 
rSpOilBj but with exfffess and reptated wwriirig tW 
hie iwafcrt to aye'flieir own judgeinent foi detistU 
ftfining^dii'beH^". Hence indeed his anrtidfiQ' 
is'some^i^ hazardous. But generally the sim- 

Toiavra oriSais (ft* >. 

t-iyifurtt iv' inari" i 
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pl^ty of his nmiiv^ cktiects itadi, ,an4, iwith th^ 
assists^nc^ of pircum^tanciea coUatenal |o tb6 dtoiy, 
i^ufEciently indkie^te^ wh§re he cleserves credit^ und 
vhere neglect**. The puWic. nature of the. facta 
n^ay be a fj^gree pf testimony to the atnmge story 
just related. Con^naney to the characters of 
persons concerned i wiH ^xm^ an addkional test. 
Both are totally wanting to the ^cpounl which 
Perodotus proceeds to give of ^ domestic quarrel 
said to have occasion^ the S6c<^d expulsion of 
Feisistratus. No more therefore seem? a^certahied 
upon sufficient hi^toiri^al f^vidence than th^t Peisis- 
tr^tus did v^\ixf to^Eyetria 'n\ E^abeea; Jenving thft 
Alcma^onids^ so the parti;;a]:^ of !lVf ^{ga^es w^<^ 
galled, masters of Athens^ ,, . t 

; , Bui .even . iR banishment. )the con^derntion and 
mfluenc^ of Peisistr^a w^r? great He received 
presents and loans t<> A l^ge amount ftom the 
states ;«Yit^ whigh h?. had fojrnied w i|]^tereet jJiiriflg 
tiis ad^nigt^^^ of. Athens, He cominuc^ to 
strengthen tb^e coi^n?ctions ; apd . 4t l^sigbh as-. 
semUed ^ ipilitery ft^roe ^i^ wt^hi i^ the ^veath, 
year, Pf this hi§ * s,e?ond i^isbffteDJ;, .be r^Tim^ 
k^o Attica, ImRiecliately hg . qiad^ , hiroseK 
ijtiaster of Marathon. Ilither hi$ renwQif^gipar^ 
ti«ans in Athens; flocked tp his at^qd^ ;, tjpg^t^ 
Vi^ m^Y other Atheniaps who; mmrd^ tQ 

. . yffp^9ti»'4 

J? Tie historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Bmplre has characterized T^erodotus i^'ith bis usual ]iTe> ^ 

liness of expression : * Herodotus/ he says, * sometime^ 
* writes for children, and sometiwie^ {oi( p^ulosopbeirs (i).'- 
It is really the simplicity of Herodbt^is that niakes him often 
phfit for children. He has few f ages froi^i which the philq^ 
sopher may uot profit 

(1) Chs|f ^* note if!^ 
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H^Fodotas's expression, * preferred tyranny to sect. 
1 liberty**;' that is, it should seem, those to w>^-i 
^'h<Hn that called, by the opposite fection, the 
tyranny of P^istratus, would give freedom, 
l?bereas th« administration of the Alcmaeonids 
. ^as real tyranny to them ; for in no other accep- 
tation docs the expression appear intelligible. 
The AlcmaeonidSji after some imprident delay, 
led an army from tiie city. But it was ill dis- 
ciplined and ill comi^tianded. Peisistratus attacked 
iheip by surprize. The rout was immediate. 
With his. usual pr6aei¥:e of mind, and with a 
humanity the more admiralde as it was then un- 
^onuiuiQ, Pasistratus immediately stopped the 
^fiuight^{ and sending 3ome horse after the 
fugitives, ptoclaifoed that, ^ None need fear who 
^ would go quietly to their homes : Pei^stratus 
• promised safi^y to thdi* per3<Mpis and property/ 
The kn6wn clementjy aud honor of the chief pro- 
cured geneml attention to the proclamation : the 
prinoipal Alcmieonids fled; and Peisistratus &x^. 
^red Athens unopposed. 

It does not appear that even now anyiunda- 

. ^mental change was made in the Athenian consli* 
tution, ot ismy unwarrantable step taken to secure 
the lead^'s poweh As head of the prevailing 
party he had of course the principal inflqence in 
the govemu^nt. His abilities might Imve given 
hini l^at preeminence in any free state. A par* 
licul^r interest with the ruting parties in several Hewdoi 

* peighbofing states, especially Thebes and Ai'gos^ 

and 

Herod. 1. %^ cpa. 
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attd a wise and liberal use of a wry greaC pri^atd 
property, were the resources m which he * beside^ 
BfK^tly confided. Some measures were necessary 
to insure peaceable demeanor from those paftizans^ 
^f the Alcmseonids who had not ffed; No»^/ 
however, were injored in their pefsons ; * ith^ir 
children only were kept as hostages, m^A iitem^ 
selves sent to inhabit the iiand of Nastiis. This 
may appear aii)itrary ; but if compare^ with whac 
we shall heres^ter find uMiai in reVolirt:io&s c^ 

k 

Grecian cities^ it was - singularly miM ;? it was ii» 
short the resource of a j^rty-chie^ libeHal and 
humsme as expidrieno^ and cl^ea^^sightedy v& iiw 
sure poli^al qiii^t wHH ^ leaisti possible fm&i^^ 
Lygdamis, a Ncucism, bamshedlrotti Ms ilaifd, om 
of the most populous and w^tlry of li|e Mgem 
sea, had led a ctmsideiiaUfe body of Xbe paifty 
banished with hm^ to assist Pebisfrsitw ivi ite; 
establishing h^ party in Athens. PeMsibituft 
lequited the benc^t by as^stin^ Lygdamia |o t^ 
ei^blish himself in Naxus. Tins deten^on c^ ttiq 
children of the AlcmaeonJd pstrCf ithefli m A^km$f 
while the fathers w^ere^nt to N#(ius^* ^v^i^tiiity 
for fh^ quiet of both; goviemmeiits^. 

After these first measures lor - kisofiii^ fusi^ 

peaeey the adumnbtratian of Peifistudtittpi wtisi 

uniformly mild and benefiei^*'^ Of hi? fynia 

transactions the ixiost importaiit r^^corded was tN 

Herod. 1. 5. e^^Ushment of m Atbeniaai ocilciny at JftigienKa 

' on the Hell^pcmt, and a war w^ch. foltowe4 ^Wi 


*. . * 


^^ Even* Plutarch reckons Peisistratus among those who. 
Trcvmpici KTviceifAuis rVfMfH^, 'ix|»W»V <l[|4?> iifit^ »V^^ " ■ . 
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tbe Mityleiikaeans of Lesbos, who claimed the sbct. 
|;emtory. It was upon ocqa3ion pf a victwy ^_^ ^'- t ^ 
ffmed by the Athenians in this wai , th^lt the poet 
Aica&us^ a principal citizen and head of a factloii - 
at Mitylenc, ihgurred th§ disgrace of quittbg his 
furnis for quicker fligbtv These xSpoils were, by 
the copqumng Athe&mns, appended as a trophy 
10 the temple of Minerva at Si^eium. 

Th6 domestiip administration of Pei^tratoa k 
universally ^ilogized, Many anecdote^ are ^er 
Served very highly to the adyantag6 of hi^ char4ifcGteF. 
His mildness^ patience, and forbearance, were not Piut.^. 
Jess remarkable tl^w hi& ability, activity, acid in* Afl^^uL 
trepidity. Ifo kindneis. to the poor md difttregsed ^^^ ^ 
was not 9 dttflemUed virtue, assumed for tl^ Soion.&: 

. , aU mp. Jo. 

IBulyi|i]ceinen(; of his ambitious* views, but Qonspi*- M«ai^* m 
cuous through^ bier life* Mas^y of hi^ lawd aad 
re^lations^ highly a^vantftgeoMa to Im cotintryv 
jbecaxne a part of its constitution..: Ffaadiog. an 
increac^g disp^itioii iin 1^ Athenians to nel^ect 
iiiral emploj^ments and. cro^ird tnta the city, he . 
took every i^thod to diic»urage th)$, ajid prOr 
piote a^cnhm^; giving lifa9ra% froin bis pmate 
property ; especially if b^ the san^ act he-^ukl 
reward merit ot relieve distressL. Th4 laws agakist 
idleneiss, s^tributed by some to SokNi^ are alio 
puBcribed to PeisistraCus. The law decreeing a 
public provision for the wounded in their -QOiUifiry's 
jBerrice, is referred to him altaie, He wa3 emineat 
lor love <rf Je«Fning and the feie^ aarta He is smd 
^ t» have founded the first public Mbrary knOfwn in 
flie w0rld ; and the first complete coUecdoQ eoA 
digestioii qittotrnf^ p€ieai& i^b^ Qif&fQ ^t^buted 

to 
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to him. Cicero also speaks of his eloquoHce 10 
the higi^st terms ; as the first model of that su- 
De orat. blime and polished rhetoric, in which, as in most 
k Bratnir Other arts, Greece has been mistress of the BX)rld- 
Tho Peisistratus discouraged that increasing po*- 
pulation of the capital which was hurtfiil to the 
country, yet he improved the town, and adonied 
it with splendid public buHdings. l{eissaid to 
hare been the first who ever laid out a gankn for 
public use. He continued to direct the admi^ 
histration of Athens with gr^at wisdcmi, and with 
the esteem of all men, during life, and, at an 
advanced age, he died in peace. 

Wlmtsoever the authority of P^stratus was 
in the Athenian state^ by whatsoever m^uis sup*^ 
ported j and in whatsoever way exited, it iqf^)ears 
certain that he never assumed tiie toi^ of toyalty. 
On his death his influence descended ^o sons 
worAy of such a father ^ but so ihtirely was the 
administration of the republic stiU condu<^d acr 
cording to the forms prescribed by the constitution, 
that, when, afterwmul it became popular at Athens 
to cal) Peisistratus and his successors k|i^ and 
tyrants, no one pubUc act recorded who was hif 
successor. Herodotus, who. Hved -within memory 
of his cotemporaries, mentions Hippias and Hip^ 
parchus as sons of PeisislTEdrus,, without saying 
which was tlie elder or the superior^ The accui 
Thocyd. rate Thucydides, a few ye^ura cmly later, informs 
L 6. c. 54. US' that common report in his time B^de Hippam 
chus the successor; but erroneously, he says; 
Plat Hipp, ifor Hif^ias was the elder : yet Plato,, shortly 
afterj concurring Tprlth that ccanmon:report which 

Tliucydid^ 
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Thucydkles ha^ judged erroneous, reckot^ Hip- 
parchus the elder. However this might be, those 
broth^*s had certainly together the principal in* 
fluence in the administration of Adi^is. Heads 
of the prevailing party, their friends only could 
obtain the principal im^stracies ^. But that 
power, which the favor of tiieir party gave them^ 
they used very advantageously for the public, and 
witliout. asperity toward their opponents. The 
char€u:ter of Hipparchus is transmitted to us, on Piat.. 
no less authority than that of Plato, as one of the jEHwr^ 
most perfect in history. Such were his virtues, hie ls''^^' 
alnlities, and his diligence, that the philosophy does 
not scruple to say the period of his administra* 
tion was tike another golden age. He was in the 
highest degree a friend to learning and learned 
men. The collection and digestion of Homer^s 
works, by others ascribed to his father, is by Plato 
attributed to him. Hipparchus, however, intro- 
duced them more generally to , the knowlege of 
the Atheniara, by directing that a public recital 
of them should always make a pait of the enter* 
tainment at the Panathentean festival. He invited 
the poets Anacreon of Teos, and Simonides of 
Ceos, to Athens, and liberally maintained them 
there. Desirous of diffusing instruction as widely 
as po3sible among his fellowcountrymen, while 
books were yet few, and copies not easily multi^ 
plied, he caused marble terms of Mercury, with piat 
short moral sentences ingraved on the sides, to ^'pp*^^''* 

be 
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be erebkd in tiie streetss- and principal hi^j^wj^ya 
tbrmigbout Altica. Sttcb cure tb# lyiecdates re-» 
iMiiluig of Hipparchus. Hiiq[>k^ was at the 
aame time ben^ciall; active in pobik buwie9s« 
He. improved the pufotsc revmue. Und^ hia 
SBpenutendency the money of Attiea wa3 ^led 
inand recoined. He was autk)r of a lawallow* 
Big compo8ilians in taoaey for various burthen* 
some offices^ which before none; could avoid* He 
. prosecuted the improinraents of the city be^m 
by his iodier. Attic taste m ever^ branch aj^^ears 
te have had its rise principally^ tmder ibei Peisifih 
teajtEda. The administration of ^ commonweaMb 
was at the jsame time conducted, in peace^ and in 
war^ happily at home and honorably abroad ; and, 
according to the remarkaUe ex^M^essioo of the 
able and impartial Thncydides, ^ Those tymnts 
^ smgularly coMyated wisdom and virbie*^' 

The dpcumstances which . produced the death 
ef Hipparchus, the expulsion of his family, and a 
number of great events, are, as eovfaoon in con- 
spiracies, wrapt in kiexplic^ble mystery. The 

TTI^'h **=^^^^*^'™'^ given' by Thucydides, utterly abhoitent 

& seq. as it is from our manners, was, we must suppo^, 

not inconsistent with tiK)se.of Aihens; yet did 

]^'^**^^^^^ not satisfy Pktx>, wk) relates a diSeutent story« 

Arise. Poiit. Succeeding writers have differed from both. Bat 

Juitio! ' there is one circumstance, of f»rincipal histc^ical 

consequence, in which all agree: it«was privats 

revenge, and not any policital motive, that in« 

duced Aristogeiton and Harmodius, two Athenians 

of 

ThucyiL 1. 4. c. 54* 
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cf middle rasik, to confipire tiie death of Hippias s^ect. 
tmd Hippapchus. For the time of executing tibteir > ^'^a > 
fntQntion they chose the iestival of Fanathentta ; oi. m. 4: 
i^ecause, part of ibe ceremony consktjng in a pro* Dodw. Aiwi 
Cessiob of armed otizens, they could then go airnaied '^^^^^^ 
without exchiDg suspicion. They ingaged few in 
thdr.plot : nothing remains from which to suppose 
they had any iil^t beyond killing the two 
brothers ; and ev&i for this their measures a^ipeaar 
to have been ill-coiM;erted; Their first attempt 
waji intended a^inst Hippias^ while he was di<- 
jrecting t^ ceremony in the Cerameicus^ a place 
^n the suburbs: but, as Idsey cqoproached, they 
saw one of their feUow^conspiratcsns fiuniliarly 
conversing with him; for, says Thucydides^ 
Hippias was easy of access to all *^ This excited 
a su^icion that tiiey were betrayed ; upon whidi 
they suddenly resolved to go against Ui{^pard)u€i^ 
who was superintending in the Leocorion, within 
the city- walls* There they so for succeeded as to 
kill Hipparchus ; but Harmodkis was also killed 
on the spot. Aristogeiton escaped the gtiards 
who attended Hipparchus, but, being tak«n by 
the people, was not mildly - treated. Such i^ 
Thucydides's eoq)ressiori*^. 

Now it was, according to the testimony which 
Plato has delivered in very pointed terms,- that 

the 

•* 'H* ^ Tpacrh ivv^6ff<Aii o 'liTiriaq. Thucyd. 1. 6» c. 57. 

*^ bi f»^ui AsT»d». 'The stdrks/ told by later wrfters, 
Seneca, Polyaenus, Justin, and others, both of Aristogettpn, 
and of his mistress Lea&na, are totally destitute of that testi- 
mony which we might expect from authors nearly coCen>- 
porary. Indeed it seems -not too mvtch to assert Ibat they 
are evidently fables. See Pausanias, b. 1.0.(^3. 
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CHAP, the tyranny properly began **• wAiiger at so atrq^ 
cious a deed, tc^ether with uncertainty froat what 


Timeyd. quarter he might have next to fear, led Hippias 
immediately to severities. Many Atiienians wers 
{Hit to death. And^ this change of conduct <mce 
made, to revert to the fwrner course was not a 
matter of option. Other support than the fove 
of his fellowcountrymen became necessary, not 
meerly to the power, but evoi to the personal 
safety of Hippias. Looking around iherefore, 
for means of improving his connections aimH^ 
forein states^ he married his only daiughter to 
.£antides, son of Hifqx>cles tyrant of Lampsacus^ 
who had intercourse with the Persian court, imd 
considerable interest there. The epita[^ on her 
monument in Lampsacus, recorded by Thucydides^ 
and remarkable for an elegant simplicity of pane«> 
gyric, not totally lost even in a literal prose trans" 
lation, proves how little the tide pf Tyrant wa* 
then a term of reproach : ^ This dust,' it says^ 
^ covers Archedice, dai^t^ of Hippia$, in his 
^ time the first of the Greeks. Daughter, sister, 
* wife, and mother of Tyrants, her mind was never 
^ elated to arrogance.' 

HcTodot. . The Alcmaeonids, ejected by Peisbtaratus, were 
numerous and wealthy. Under these generic 
names the Greek writers include, with .the family, 
often all the partizans of the family. They had 

settled 

(r^W) rni Ttf^fttvK tyiWTo If 'aO^vak* Td* I* iXKn xc^roi lyy^ 
71 tfyw *A^iiM%iffw%^ Iwi Kporv /3*^ftXfv«>7«c. Plat, Uipparcb, 
iieoodotua aad Thucy<Ude& had before borne nearly tbe svu« 
tcttimof^, tbo in lessempba^ciil language. 
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settled themselves at Lipsydrium above Paeonia*^, sect. 
so Herodotus describes the place, and had fortified v^v^ 
it. But their hopes did not rest there : they were 
unceasingly watchful for opportunities to recover 
Athens. With this object iix view, they omitted 
no means of preseiTing and increasing their con- 
sideration among the Grecian states. It happened 
that the temple oif Delphi was burnt. The ^«">^- 
Amphictyons of course were to provide for the Pindar. 
rebuilding of it. The Alcmoeonids offered for a ^ ' ' 
certain sum to undertake the work. A contract 
was in consequence made with them, by which 
they were bound to erect a temple, according to 
a plan agreed upon, of Porine stone. It was, 
undoubtedly, a very desirable circumstance for an 
exiled family, objects of persecution to the rulers 
of a powerful state, thus to become connected 
with so respectable a body as th^ Amphictyons. 
But they used the opportunity to make all Greece 
in a manner their debtors, and even to itivolve 
the divinity of the place in bbligatilDn to them, by 
exceeding their contract in the sumptuousness of 
the execution, particularly by. building the whole 
front of the temple of Parian marble. Another 
advantage, however, of still greater importance, 
they derived, as common report went in Hero- ?"**^**h 
dqtuss tune, from ingaging m this business. 
• They 

* i 

^ It seems probable enough that the learned and ingenious, 
Ibiit strangely arrogant and petulant critic Pauw, who disdains 
flis|(;vissi<»n and quotation, and scruples no assertion that he 
fancies, may be right in his conjecture, that for Pseonia 
should be red Pa^ania, which was the name of an Attic 
borough. 
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CHAP. They found lueans to corrupt the managers of 
\^^^m^ the oracle : in conse(5[uence of which, . whenever 
application,^ public or private, was made from 
Lacedaemon to the god of Delphi, the answer 
constantly concludejl with an admonition to the 
Lacedaemonians to give libefty to Athens. 

This artifice at length had the desired effect 
Tho Lacedaemon was in particular alliance with 
the Peisistratids, and bmmd to them by the sacred 
ties of hospitality, it was determined to invade 
Attica. A small force only was first sent under 
Anchimolius, who was defeated, and slaio. But 
the Alcmceonid party was gaining strength : the 
$everities of Hippias drove numbers to join them^ 
and the Lacedaemonians, irritated by their loss J 

and disgrace^ prepared earnestly for revenge^ i 

They sent a larger army into Attica under their 
king Cleomenes. It was joined by the Alcmseonidf* 
M^tJ.^'p.^, A battle was fought at Pallenium, wh^e the 
tyrants were defeated, and siege was laid to 
Athens. Litthi hope however was entertained of 
taking the city by force, but some expectation was 
founded on intrigue. This also Hippias and hi6 
prindpal partizans dreaded, and therefore sent 
their children out of the garrison, to be conveyed 
oi. tfr. 5. to a place of safety. They felt into the enemy *i4 
Aim/Thuc. hands; and the fathers, unable by any other means 
^^.\^& 94. *Q ^^^^ them, consented to surrender Athens and 
'v^^\%^ leave its territory in five days. Hippias retired 
to Sigeium ox\ the Hellespont, which was under 
the government of Hegesistratus, his natimd 
brotlier, whd had been established ther^ by 
Peisistratus, 
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The LacediEmoiiians were at this time by far sectI 
the first people of Greece. Bound by their singular \^sj^^^ 
laws to a kind of monkish poverty, their ambition 
was unbounded. Masters of Messenia by con- ^^b^^ 
quest, allied from of old with Corinth, and, as the iswrMt. 
more powerful state, always taking the lead in the p.\54, 6cc. 
league, they in a great degree commanded Pelo- ed/plvf 
ponnesus. Still they watched every opportunity ^"s*'*^* 
to extend their power. Whenever the Grecian 
states had war with oneanother, or sedition within 
themselves, the Lacedaemonians were ready to 
interfere as mediators. Generally they conducted 
the business wisely, and with great appearance of 
moderation ; but always having in view to extend 
the authority, or at least' the influence of their 
state. One measure which they constantly prac- isncnu 
tised for this purpose was to favor aristocratical p.^46o.*^"i, 
power ; or rather, wherever they could, to establish 
an oligarchy: for in almost every Grecian city 
there, was an aristocratical or oligarchal, and a 
democratical faction ; and a few chiefs indebted 
to Laced aemon for their situation, and ge^nerally 
unable to retain it without her assistance, M^ould 
be the readiest instruments for holding their state 
in what, tho termed alliance, was always a degree 
of subjection. 

This policy it was proposed to follow at Athens ; 
and the strife of factions, which quickly arose 
there, gave great opportunity. By the late revo- 
lution, Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, head of tlie ^ 
Alcmaeonids, was of course the first person of the 
commonwealth. But he was a man not of those 
superior abilities necejs^ary to hold the sway m a 
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turbulent democracy. A party was soon formed 
against him under Isagoras, with whom most of 
?66^69 ^' ^^^ principal Athenians sided. The resource of 
Cleisthenes was therefore among the lower people. 
These being all-powerful in the general assembly, 
by their means he made some alterations in the 
constitution, favorable to his own influence: 
particularly he divided anew the Athenian ter- 
ritory and people ; instead of four, making the 
number of tribes ten, to which he gave intirely 
hew names. It appears from Plerodotus that 
Cleisthenes was at this time not less tyrant of 
Athens than Peisistratus had been. His power 
was equal, but his moderation was not equal ^^ 
In the contests of Grecian factions the alterna- 
tive was commonly victory, or exile, and sometimes 
death. We must not wonder, therefore, if the 
inferior party sometimes resorted to very harsh 
expedients. Isagoras and his adherents applied 

to 
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^ Cli ya^ ^n Toy 'Aiti^alcjp irifMPf w^rt^ov uwu^iABifov, rCrt wa, 

IfoUiat «AffC/ya? I{ iXaa'a-ipavj x. t. i. Jy n t^f ^fA09 w^a^ifjttnq 
m6>^ HaTVTTi^fli TtiJ9 antrctJiiiirsuv. Hero.d. 1. 5. c. 69. Thjs 
bonest passage gives great insight into the state bf party- 
politic3 at Athens at the time, and affords a material part of 
the clue necessary for tracing them through following times. 
It is remarkably to the credit of Herodotus, and extraordinary 
that it should have been so little noticed, or rather so totally 
uimoticed, by writers who have criticized him, that whatever 
he has said upon that delicate and difficult subject tht 
domestic politics of Athens, and indeed. of all Greece, is per- 
fectly consonant to the unquestionable authority of Thucy* 
dides. The two writers mutually reflect light upon one 
another : Herodotus opens the scene ; and whoever will take 
the pains to connect his desultory yet amusing narration, will 
find him no tiuwortby forerunner of Thucydides and Xcno- 
phon, who with 9^ore art aod Judgemeat lead im to (ka 
c,ata«trophe» 
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to LacedaempQ- Cleomeaes, violent in ; Ms te^lpe^, 
but of considerable abilities^ bad more influence in 
the administration of his country than its king^ 
always possessed. Immediately entering into the 
interei^t of Isagoras^ he sent a herald to Athens, 
by whom he imperiously decreed, banishment 
against Cleisthenes and others of the Alcmaeonids, 
on the old pretence of inherited criminality from 
the sacrilegious execution of the partizans of 
,Cyion. Cleisthenes obeyed the decree. Incou- 
raged by such, proof of the respect or dread in 
^ which the Spartan power was held, Cleomenes 
thought the season favorable for making that 
change in the Athenian constitution w^hich woul4 
6uit the views of Spartan ambition. He went to 
Athens, attended by a small military force, and 
at once banished seven hundred families. Such 
was 9,t this time Athenian liberty^ He was then Herodot. 
proceeding to dissolve the council of fivehundred, fhiicyd. ' 
and to commit the whole power of the common- ^' ^' ^ ^^* 
wpalth to a new council consisting of three hun- 
dred, all partizans of Isagoras. But Athens was 
not so far prepared for subjection. The five- 
hundred both refused themselves to submit, and 
excited the people to opposition. The people ran 
to arms. • Cleomenes and Isagoras, taking refu^ Herodot. & 
in the citadel, were besieged there two days. 8up°.*^& 
On the third they surrendered, upon condition tyshu^* 
that the Lacedaemonians might depart in safety. ^* ^^ 
Isagoras went with them ; but many Athenians 
of his party were executed. Cleisthenes and the 
exiled familes immediately returned* 

Those 
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Those who now took the lead in the Athenian 
government, tho without opposition at home, were 
in extreme apprehension of the consequences of 
such a breach with Laced aemon. At a loss for 
.allies within Greece capable of giving them effec- 
Herodot. tual support, thcy sent ambassadors to Sardis to 
•'•"'• endevor to form a connexion with Artaphemes 
the Persian satrap. Hitherto there had been 
scarcely any comnTunication between any branch 
of the vast empire of Persia and the European 
Greeks. The satrap received the deputies of a 
little unheard-of republic with that haughtiness 
which might be expected. Having admitted 
them to audience, he asked who they were, and 
from what part of the world they came, that they 
desired alliance with the Persians? Being in- 
formed, he answered them very shortly, * That 

* if they would give earth and water to king 
^ Darius,' the usual ceremony in acknowleging 
subjection, ^ they might be received into alliance; 

* otherwise they must depart.* The ambassadors, 
considering only the immediate danger of their 
country, consented tp those humiliating*^^ terms. 
Siich was the first public transaction between 
Greece and Persia* 
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to him. Cicero also speaks of his eloquence in 
the highest terms ; as the first model of that %ur 
Dc orat. blime and polished rhetoric, in which, as in most 
k BnitoiT other arts, Greece has been mistress of the world* 
Tho Peisistratus discouraged that increasing po^ 
pulation of the capital which was hurtftil to the 
country, yet he improved the town, and adorned 
it with splendid public butktings. He h said to 
have been the first who ever laid out a garden for 
public use. He continued to direct the admi^ 
histration of Athens with gr^t wisdom, mid with 
the este^n of all men, during life, and, at an 
advaneed age, he died in peace. 

Whatsoever the authority of Peisistratuft was 
in the Athenian state, by whatsoever mi^ans sup^ 
ported^ and in whatsoever way exerted, it iq[q)ears 
xrertiun that he never assumed &e tone of l*oyalty. 
On his death his influence descended ^o sons 
worthy of such a father t but so iiitirely was the 
administration <^ the republic still conducted acr 
cording to the forms prescribed by the constitution, 
that, when afterward it became pD)Kdar at Athens 
to cal) Peisistratus and his successors Mi^ and 
tyrants, no one pubUc act reounded who was hif 
successor. Herodotus, who lived npitfain memory 
of his cotempoi^aries, mentions Hif^ias aad Hipt 
parchus as sons ^ Pei^stratus, without saying 
which was the elder or the sup^icuv The accu^ 
Thacyd. rato Thucydidcs, a few yetoa 6nly later^ informs 
h 6. c. 54. us^ that common report in his time nmde Hippar-t 
chus the successor ; but erroneously, he says; 
Rat Hipp, for Hippias was the elder: yet Plato,, shortly 
aftefj concurring ^th that commonreport which 

Tliucydid^ 


